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Fretiul Babies .. . 


Scores upon scores of young mothers are distreseed and perplexed at the 
reason of a child’s fretfulness. It is ever restless and wakeful, It seems 
only to be appeased when food is being given. The mother then 
thinks it is craving for food, and gives it in abun{ince, yet the fretfulness 
does not abate, and the child remains flabby, pallid, feeble, and puny, 
where it should be rosy, firm, and growing. The secret is here. It is 
craving for food, but food of the proper sort. A child wants food 
containing a certain number of life-sustaining things, and if any one of 
those things is absent the child instantly suffers. When proper food is 
given, a child is rarely restless, because it feels satisfied. Digestion is 


easy and natural, nutriment is rapidly absorbed, every part of the body 
is soothed, and healthy development takes place. 


ELLIN’S FOOD 


contains the proper proportion of everything necessary to infantile health 
and vitality. 
Sample post free, mention this Magazine. Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham,S.E. 
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A WALK FROM 


(Wirn ILius 


; HE elder Mr. Shandy viewed with 
no little alarm the “current of 
men and money towards the 

Metropolis upon one frivolous errand or 

another.” He feared “a state apoplexy ” 

must ensue from the congestion of the 
head of the body natural, and “ were he 
an absolute prince” would have taken 
effective steps to prevent such a calamity. 

If the extent and growth of Georgian 

London could have occasioned such fears, 

it is not easy to imagine the state of 

mind with which Sterne’s eccentric philo- 
sopher would regard the London of to-day, 
with its normal increment of the equivalent 
of a moderate-sized township every year. 
There would be nothing, however, to 
call for special comment if the growth 
to be anticipated during the next few 
years were merely the normal addition 
of so many churches and schools, factories 
‘and shops, villas and tenements. But it 
happens .that, from a variety of causes, 
there have lately been put in hand, 
or are shortly to be put in hand, an 

exceptionally large number of public im- 

provements of the first importance. So 

that within the next ten years there will 
have been added to London a greater 
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number and 


of costly 
buildings than in any similar period since 
the rebuilding of the city after the great 


important new 


fire of 1666. If it were made known 
that in ten years’ time there would be 
completed in England on the banks of 
a noble river a new city of half a million 
inhabitants, containing a splendid cathe- 
dral, great government buildings, a town 
hall, a palace of justice, three ‘substantial 
bridges, besides libraries, baths, hospitals, 
hotels, and business premises, all designed 
by the most eminent architects and 
engineers of the day, and erected in a 
style worthy of any capital in the world, 
there can be no doubt that the announce- 
ment would arouse the most widespread 
interest and curiosity. Yet that is pre- 
cisely what is going to happen, except 
that the fine new city, instead of being 
separate and self-contained, will be dis- 
persed in sections throughout the whole 
of the Metropolis. 

To peep into the future is always a 
fascinating employment ; but those who 
lay claim to no gifts of prophecy do well 
to confine their forward glance within a 
very limited period. There are always 
those to whom London is more interesting 
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than Utopia, and in speaking of the 
London of ten years hence we shall need 
to indulge in no very wild flights of fancy. 
While much necessarily remains hidden 
in the womb of the future, there are 
many changes to be made in the Metro- 
polis within the next few years which 
can be predicated with as much certainty 
as anything human can be. ‘To realise 
the effect of these changes upon the 
appearance of the city we have simply 
to collate our facts and try to appreciate 
their significance. 

Let us imagine the case of a London 
citizen who knows his London fairly well, 
and is interested in it—a somewhat ex- 
ceptional: person, it must be admitted— 
and who, after an absence of about ten 
years, returns to town, say, in the spring 
of 1911. What are the most striking 
changes he is likely to observe in the 
streets and buildings? Imagine him 
arriving at Victoria Station and _ setting 
out on a journey eastwards through some 
of the principal streets. ‘There are not 
wanting indications that in ten years’ 
time the usual method of getting from 
one part of London to another will be 
by burrowing in the earth. Our traveller, 
however, must resist the attractions of 
subterranean tubes, as well as of cabs, 
omnibuses, and motor cars, and determine 
‘to make his peregrinations on foot. 
Passing down Victoria Street, a thorough- 
fare which has not greatly altered its 
familiar and rather gloomy aspect, he first 
turns to the right into Ashley Gardens 
to see what progress has been made with 
the great Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
construction of which had already been 
well advanced before he left London. It 
is a curious site for so important a 
building as a cathedral, but it is character- 
istic of London that its great public 
buildings are often situated anywhere but 
where they might be expected to be found. 

The Westminster Cathedral, so far 
from dominating the neighbourhood, has 
to be sought with some diligence by 
the wayfarer unfamiliar with the district. 
Nevertheless it is in truth not only one 
of the most important buildings in London, 
but one of the most interesting modern 
buildings in Europe. Apart from the 
interest that attaches to it as a splendid 
monument to the vitality of a great 
Church and the devotion of its adherents, 
it has a special and unique architectural 
interest as being one of the very few 
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buildings that have been erected within 
recent years in the Byzantine style. 
There is, I believe, but one other modern 
church in Western Europe which is 
Byzantine in feeling —namely, St. Joseph’s 
at Antwerp. No one who visits the 
cathedral for the first time can fail to 
note that it is something new and un- 
familiar. He may or may not admire 
it, but he will certainly admit that he is 
face to face with a building which is 
very striking and impressive, though 
differing widely both from the Gothic 
and the Renaissance type of cathedral. 
The material as well as the design is 
different from what one has been ac- 
customed to expect in a building of this 
size. ‘The outside is of red brick relieved 
with bands of stonework; inside the 
walls are faced with common brick, and 
the domes and vaulting with rough cement. 
In course of time, however, the whole of 
the interior—floor, walls, and roof—will 
be covered with the richest marbles and 
mosaics; and though it is doubtful 
whether even our traveller of ten years 
hence will see the completion of the 
great work, he will certainly see it suffi- 
ciently far advanced to give a good idea 
of the magnificence of the scheme which 
is being carried out. 

Already the shell of the building is 
practically finished, and the cathedral is 
likely to be opened for public worship 
before much of the decorative work has 
been attempted. The building is on a 
colossal scale: it is 380 feet long by 170 
feet broad, and will hold a congregation 
of about ten thousand people. The 
campanile, when carried to its full height, 
will be 300 feet high, and the great arch 
over the west door is said to be the 
largest arch over any church door in 
the world; the tympanum of the arch, 


which is 27 feet across, will be filled 
with mosaic. ‘The doors are to be 
executed in teak, and covered with 


bronze plates like the famous doors of 
St. Mark’s, Venice. When we enter the 
building the impression of vastness is 
rather enhanced than diminished ; the 
height inside is 120 feet, and the building 
is so planned that a very large proportion 
of the congregation can have an un- 
interrupted view of the high altar. No 
stained glass is to be used, and the 


interior on a bright day, when the white 
light streams through the clear glass 
windows on the many-tinted marbles and 
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‘He first turns to the right in Ashley Gardens to see what progress has been made with the 


great Roman Catholic Cathedral. 


mosaics, will be a spectacle of almost 
unexampled splendour. The marble 
columns which support the vaulting of 
the aisles and galleries on either side of 
the nave and the arches of the transept 
are a very beautiful feature. ‘They are 
tiventy-nine in number, and each is formed 
of a single block of marble, often of very 
beautiful Colour and figure. Their bases 
are of Norwegian granite, and the 
capitals are of white Carrara marble, 
elaborately carved, and each differing in 
design from every other. 


Architect, Mr. J. F. Bentley.” 

This vast undertaking, the greatest 
material creation of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England since the Reformation, 
was projected many years ago. It is 
now nearly thirty years since the first 
design was produced ; this was by Henry 
Clutton, and was for a French Gothic 
cathedral. The architect of the present 
cathedral is Mr. J. F. Bentley, who has 
long been a close student of the archi- 
tecture of the East, and has been im- 
pressed by the possibilities of the hitherto 
neglected Byzantine style for modern 
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church buildings. It is certainly remark- 
able that the architecture of Western 
Europe has been so little affected by 
that of the East. ‘The mere copying of 
forms that belonged to another age and 
another race is not a thing to be advo- 
cated ; but since the Classic revival and 
the Gothic revival have both spent their 
force, and we have not even yet anything 
that can fairly be called a national style, 
our architects might do worse than follow 
Mr. Bentiey’s example, and see what 
inspiration is to be gained by the study 
of the great examples of Byzantine art. 

After inspecting the Westminster Cathe- 
dral our traveller continues his journey 
along Victoria Street, passes Westminster 
Abbey, and reaches the corner of Parlia- 
ment Street. Here his attention will be at 
once arrested by a stately pile of buildings 
standing on what is now a cleared area, 
but was until recently occupied by a 
block of rather mean dwellings and 
shops. The buildings in question are 
the new Government Offices, which are 
being erected from the designs of the late 
Mr. J. M. Brydon. When the scheme is 
fully carried out the bleck will extend 
from Parliament Street right back to 
St. James’s Park. Dignified and imposing 
though it be, the building itself will not, 
perhaps, arouse very great interest. Its 
main elevations are, in truth, a trifle 
commonplace: perhaps the architect has 
been limited by the necessity of making 
his building harmonise with its next-door 
neighbour—the not very beautiful Home 
Office of Sir Gilbert Scott. But what is 
likely to strike the observer very forcibly 
is the splendid improvement which the 
erection of this block makes in the 
general appearance of this historic corner 
of the Metropolis. Regarded broadly, 
the group of great buildings here—the 
Houses of Parliament, with their stately 
towers and beautiful Gothic detail, the 
venerable Abbey, with St. Margaret’s 
Church nestling at its side, and the im- 
posing mass of the new Government 
Offices will form as fine an architectural 
combination as is to be found in any 
city in the world. 

Passing along Parliament Street into 
Whitehall, the visitor of a few years hence 
will notice that another great change has 
been made. Adjoining the famous Ban- 
queting Hall of Inigo Jones, now used 
as the Royal United Service Museum, and 
facing the Horse Guards, will stand the 


new War Office—another stately and 
impressive pile. It was designed by 
Mr. William Young, an architect of rare 
ability and charming personality, who, 
unhappily, like Mr. Brydon, has not 
lived to see his plans carried out. It is a 
strangely irregular site on which the War 
Office is to be built, and even the casual 
passer-by who looks down from the top 
of a ’bus on the cleared area where the 
foundations are now laid, will readily 
appreciate the difficulty of designing for 
such a site a single great building which 
shall be both stately in appearance and 
convenient for the purposes it is intended 
to serve. By skilful planning, however, 
and by the clever use of round pavilions 
at the angles, the architect has, to a great 
extent, disguised the inevitable irregulari- 
ties of the building, and the observer of 
the completed structure is more likely to 
be impressed with the fine effect of the 
facade to Whitehall than with the fact 
that the four sides of the building are 
of unequal length, and only one of its 
angles is a right angle. 

If the visitor now turns aside for a 
moment into St. James’s Park, he will see 
that during his absence the buildings 
devoted to the Admiralty have undergone 
extensive enlargement; but as the new 
blocks have neither dignity nor beauty, 
being virtually reproductions of the 
unsightly red brick and stone structure at 
present standing, little time need be spent 
in their contemplation, and the visitor will 
do well to return to Whitehall and take 
another look at what will have become one 
of the finest thoroughfares in London,— 
it would scarcely be an exaggeration to 
say one of the finest in Europe. — Sir 
Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, prepared a scheme for the 
symmetrical disposition of the chief public 
offices. It was never carried out, and 
could not be carried, out now, but some- 
thing not wholly dissimilar in its effect 
will have been accomplished when the new 
Government Buildings are completed. 
And it will be strange if our returning 
Londoner of ten years hence does not 
experience, by the time he reaches Trafalgar 
Square, a new thrill of pride inthe Empire 
City. On a narrow strip of land between 
the Victoria Tower and the Nelson 
Monument will be concentrated all the 
chief administrative offices of the Empire. 
Here is the shuttle of the Empire’s loom. 
Here the wishes of an Imperial people 
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are registered and enforced., From these 
buildings goes the motive force which 
moves armies and navies, and controls 
the destinies of millions in every part of 
the world. And it will be satisfactory to 
know that the buildings devoted to these 
high purposes are not wanting in grandeur 
and dignity, though they may not in all 
cases be examples of the highest forms of 
architectural art. 

Continuing his journey eastwards along 
the Strand, the visitor, by the time he 
reaches Wellington Strect, finds himself 
face to face with an entirely unfamiliar 
prospect. In proportion to his familiarity 
with the Strand in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century will be his astonish- 
ment at the changes it has undergone 
during the opening years of the twentieth. 
He has now reached the outskirts of 
the greatest street improvement that has 
taken place in London since the rebuilding 
of the city after the Great Fire. Before 
him stretches a fine, broad thoroughfare, 
(nowhere between Weilington Street and 
St. Clement Danes Church is it less than 
a hundred feet broad), flanked on the 
right by Somerset House, and on the 
left by handsome new shops and offices, 
and a new Gaiety ‘Theatre and Restaurant. 
To the left stretches away a crescent- 
shaped street—an entirely new thoroughfare 
—which is also a hundred feet broad, and 
is flanked by buildings of dignified and 
substantial appearance, arranged with a 
symmetry and order to which our London 
streets are too little accustomed. ‘The 
beautiful church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
no longer hemmed in by houses on 
its northern side, stands out in the 
middle of the widened Strand with a new 
grace and dignity; and in the distance 
beyond—more clearly seen than of yore 
—trise the beautiful tower of St. Clement 
Danes and the graceful #éche of the Law 
Courts. 

As the traveller proceeds eastward the 
magnitude of the improvement becomes 
only more evident. From St. Mary’s to 
St. Clement’s is a broad, uninterrupted 
roadway. ‘The ‘“‘islands”, formed by 
Holywell Street and Wych Street have 
entirely disappeared. The new street 
view thus opened up is a very fine one. 
St. Clement’s, though not in all respects a 
beautiful church, has a fine tower, and in 
conjunction with Street’s much criticised 
but very interesting Law Courts, and the 
fine new buildings on the north of the 


Strand, will form a striking architectural 
combination, 

Great as is the improvement both from 
the point of view of architecture and 
of public convenience arising from the 
widening of the Strand, many will be 
unable to witness entirely without regret 
the disappearance of Holywell Street, or 
Booksellers’ Row as it is often called, and 
the neighbouring Wych Street. ‘These 
narrow streets are as picturesque as any- 
thing in London, and some of the quaint, 
gabled houses, with their overhanging 
upper storeys, are of a type beloved by 
artists and antiquarians. There are 
memories, too,—curious if not particu- 
larly edifying,—connected with the locality. 
In the backyard of one of the houses in 
Holywell Street was discovered the ‘ holy 
well” from which the street takes its 
name; a house in Wych Street has the 
doubtful honour of having been for a time 
the home of Jack Sheppard, the high- 
wayman ; the “Spotted Dog” tavern, now 
closed, was famous for its associations with 
prize-fighters ; and by the disappearance 
of another tavern, the “ Rising Sun,” a 
well-authenticated ghost will be deprived 
of its favourite sublunary haunt. ‘ Alas, 
poor ghost!” 

The great undertaking, of which the 
rebuilding of this corner of the Strand is 
only one part, was first seriously discussed 
about ten years ago, but it is only 
within the last few months that the actual 
pulling down preparatory to rebuilding 
has been put in hand. ‘The most impor- 
tant part of the scheme, though not the 
most interesting from a spectacular point 
of view, is the construction of a great 
new thoroughfare between Holborn and 
the Strand. ‘The new street really starts 
a little to the north of Holborn, at the 
junction of ‘Theobald’s Road and South- 
ampton Row; from this point to High 
Holborn it is 80 feet wide. ‘Thence it 
proceeds south in a straight road 100 feet 
wide to a point near the present Olympic 
Theatre, where it divides itself into a 
crescent the arms of which discharge 
themselves into the Strand at Wellington 
Street and St. Clement Danes’ Church. 

The total frontage of the new buildings 
in connection with the complete improve- 
ment will be a little over a mile, and the 
cost will amount to something like four 
and a half millions sterling. But, vast as 
this sum is, there is nothing more certain 
in connection with the scheme than that 
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it is a piece of thoroughly sound business. 
The bulk of the expense will be recovered 
by way of recoupment, and the total cost 
to the ratepayers is not expected to 
be more than about £700,000. Our 
Londoner of the future, if he is at all 
familiar with the neighbourhood as it 
exists to-day, will inevitably admit, as he 
traverses the broad new thoroughfare with 
its substantial, and let us hope hand- 
some, shops and offices, with never a 
public-house on the whole route, that the 
transformation effected is calculated to 
result in an increase in the dignity, health 
and convenience of the city which would 
be cheaply bought at a much higher price. 

As may be supposed, this great project 
has aroused much interest among archi- 
tects, for the architectural opportunity it 
presents is almost unique in the history 
of London. ‘The greatest opportunities 
of most of them hitherto have lain in 
the erection of individual buildings. ‘The 
covering of an extensive area with impor- 
tant buildings arranged on a symmetrical 
and carefully considered plan, and con- 
trolled by a single authority, is a new 
experience for London architects. It is 
satisfactory to know that the London 
County Council seem fully to realise the 
responsibility which rests upon them of 
securing a great artistic as well as a great 
utilitarian improvement. ‘They are not 
going to let the new street be spoiled, 
as was the case with Shaftesbury Avenue 
and Charing Cross Road, for want of a 
concerted plan and a little municipal 
control over the building lessees. With a 
view to securing the dignified and _har- 
monious treatment of the front facing 
the Strand and the crescent portion of the 
new street, eight eminent architects were 
invited to submit designs; and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., the most distin- 
guished of living architects, is advising 
the Council as to their suitability. It 
seems clear from the nature of the case 
that the designs must be regarded rather 
as suggestive sketches than as_ working 
designs. It is impossible, therefore, yet 
to describe, except in very general terms, 
what the architectural treatment of the 
cleared area will be. 

The central feature in each of the eight 
schemes is a design for a great public 
building. ‘This was inserted in response 
to a suggestion by the Council that archi- 
tects should have regard to the possibility 
of the central portion being used for a 


public building ; and no doubt there was 
some idea, when the competition was in- 
augurated, that the much-needed County 
Hall, which was to be the official home of 
the London County Council, might be 
erected on some part of the cleared area. 
But it has been decided that the Council 
cannot afford to allocate to its own use 
such an enormously valuable site. It is 
certain, however, that a great county hall 
must be built somewhere before very long. 
The Council’s present quarters are obvi- 
ously inadequate ; a second-rate provincial 
town would not long be satisfied with them. 
The offices of the various departments are 
scattered over a number of buildings, and 
the arrangements for their accommodation 
are often of the most makeshift character. 
A committee of the Council is now 
engaged in seeking a suitable site, and 
until it has reported nothing will, of 
course, be done in the way of preparing 
plans. It is impossible, therefore, to say 
what the new County Hall will be like, 
though it is safe to assume that it will 
form one of the most important archi- 
tectural features of the new city that is 
to be added to the Metropolis within the 
next few years. 

Continuing his search for the chief 
objects of interest in the new London, 
the visitor of the future may leave the 
new street at the point where it enters 
High Holborn, just by the Holborn 
Restaurant, and proceed eastwards along 
Holborn to the corner of Newgate Street 
and Old Bailey. On his way he may 
note on his left hand the new buildings 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, a 
reddish brown mass standing out with 
striking effect amidst its drab and grey 
surroundings, and on his right the new 
Birkbeck Bank, notable as the most 
ambitious experiment yct made in the 
application of faience to modern building. 
Or he may elect to reach the same spot 
by way of Fleet Street—a widened and 
to a great extent rebuilt Fleet Street— 
and l.udgate Hill. 

Arrived in O!d Bailey, he will find 
himself in the presence of another of 
the great architectural transformations 
that will mark the opening years of this 
century. In place of the famous old 
prison of Newgate, which is to be pulled 
down, will stand a stately domed building 
—the new Sessions House of the City of 
London. 

The decision to build the new Sessions 
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‘* Many will be unable to witness without regret the disappearance of Holywell Street, or 


Booksellers’ Row, as it is often called. 
anything in 


These narrow streets are as picturesque as 


London, and some of the quaint, gabled houses, with their overhanging upper 


storeys, are of a type beloved by artists and antiquarians.” 


House on this particular spot is one which 
may have been necessitated by circum- 
stances, but it is nevertheless to be 
regretted. For it means the disappear- 
ance not only of an ancient and historic 
landmark, but of one of the few thoroughly 


characteristic and_ satisfactory buildings 
of the Metropolis. N-wgate is not 
beautiful as a palace is beautiful ; were 
it so, it would be an architectural failure. 
But its grim and rugged outline proclaims 
its purpose—it suggests a prison to the 
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least imaginative observer; and it has 
stood for more than a century as a 
material embodiment of the sternness, 
strength, and dignity that are character- 
istics of civilised law. 

There is also a serious practical ob- 
jection to this site—namely, that on it 
the new building cannot possibly be dis- 
played to advantage. Like another 
building devoted to the administration of 
justice, the Law Courts in the Strand, it 
will inevitably suffer in appearance from 
the lack of a commanding site. ‘The 
main entrance, at any rate, seems to de- 
mand a fine approach, instead of which 
there is the utter meanness of the Old 
Bailey. To place a building of this im- 
portance fronting a narrow side street is 
very like “skying” the picture of the 
year in the darkest corner of the darkest 
room at the Royal Academy. ‘This 
matter of sites and vistas is one to which 


the builders of London, both ancient 
and modern, have been strangely in- 
different. How different—to take but 


one example—is the situation of the 
Palace of Justice at Brussels—at the top 
of a hill, dominating the whole city, with 
ample space around it, and approached 
by long, broad thoroughfares! In_ this 
country our business instincts have proved 
stronger than our artistic ones ; and even 
where, as in the case of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, our noble buildings have been 
erected on a fine site, we have allowed 
them to be hemmed in with meaner 
structures, like the shops in Paternoster 
Row and the north side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and the approach to them 
to be spoiled by ugly obstructions like 
the railway bridge at the foot of Ludgate 
Hill. 

To continue farther eastwards, the 
search for new objects of architectural 
interest might, perhaps, result in some 
disappointment. For although it is quite 
possible that the changes in the city east 
of St. Paul’s will be not less considerable 
than those in the west, they are ‘not 
likely to be of the same monumental 
character. ‘There is no locality in London 
which gives promise of experiencing a 
more striking development in an archi- 
tectural sense during the next few years 
than South Ken-ington, and a visit there 
in 191% cannot but be an_ interesting 


experience. The character of the neigh- 
bourhood has for a considerable time 
been undergoing a change; and 
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Thackeray, who lived in Young Street 
about the middle of last century, would 
hardly recognise in the Kensington of 
to-day, with its innumerable blocks of 
“mansion flats,” the quiet old Court 
suburb that he knew. The visitor of the 
future, however, is less likely to be im- 
pressed by the increasing number of these 
Babel-like structures, than by the fact 
that three more have been added to the 
already considerable number of _ fine 
public buildings in this favoured locality. 
‘Two of these, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Royal College of 
Science, are buildings of the first import- 
ance, and in both cases the work of pre- 
paring the foundations is now proceeding 
vigorously. ‘The third, the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, a building of some 
pretensions in the Imperial Institute 
Road, is much further advanced towards 
completion. 

The observer of the changes which 
the first decade of the new century 
has wrought on the face of the city will 
not fail to take note of the greatest of 
all London’s highways, the Thames. Pre- 
sumably the noble river, to which London 
owes so much, will not itself show any 
signs of change; it will still justify— 
except as regards the “clearness,” which 
it may be feared has gone for ever—the 
enthusiastic tribute ot the Elizabethan 
poet : 

‘*Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull; 


Strong without 
full.” 


rage; without o’erflowing, 
But it may, and let us hope will, be more 
wisely utilised than it has been of late 
years. It is scarcely conceivable that 
the citizens of London will be content 
to wait another ten years without a 


thoroughly businesslike service of fast 
and convenient passenger steamers. But, 


however that may be, there will certainly 
be some great improvements in the meahs 
of transit across the river and beside its 
banks. In a few years’ time it will be 
possible to cross the river by one bridge 
and return by another which do not exist 
to-day. A new bridge at Vauxhall is 
now in process of construction, and 
another is to be built at Lambeth. The 
Vauxhall Bridge has been designed by 
Sir A. Binnie, late Chief Engineer to the 
London County Council, and is to be 
built of concrete, all the exposed surfaces 
except under the arches being faced with 
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Mary's and St. Clement Danes, and a suggestion tor a Council Hall.’ 
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the whitest granite obtainable. The 
building of a new bridge would no doubt 
appear to many people to be a purely 
utilitarian matter, into which artistic con- 
siderations hardly enter. But as a matter 
of fact the design of the Vauxhall Bridge 
has been the subject of more discussion 
and controversy, in architectural and 
artistic circles, than any of the other 
public works to which reference has been 
made. Without entering into the merits 
of that controversy, one may express a 
general sympathy with the contention 
that in the designing of a bridge the 
best artistic as well as the best engineer- 
ing talent should be enlisted. With 
regard to the Lambeth Bridge, matters 
are not yet so far advanced : a committee 
of the London County Council is at present 
considering designs, and it is not yet 
possible to say what kind of bridge will 
be decided upon. 

If the visitor crosses to the south side 
of the river by Lambeth Bridge, returns 
by Vauxhall Bridge and walks along the 
northern bank of the river as far as 
Westminster, he will have an opportunity 
of observing, in the neighbourhood of 
the Tate Gallery, a colony of workmen’s 
dwellings erected by the London County 
Council. The buildings are by no means 
unsightly, and they are interesting as ex- 
amples of the best type of block dwelling 
for the working classes that has yet been 
devised. Several blocks have already 
been built, and others are shortly to be 
put in hand. From Lambeth Bridge to 
the Houses of Parliament, the journey will 
be made by a broad new thoroughfare, so 
planned as to give a fine approach to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Victoria ‘Tower Gardens are to 
be extended right away to the foot of 
Lambeth Bridge, and the river embank- 
ment is to be continued, thus practicaily 
completing it from Blackfriars to Chelsea. 
The whole of the space now occupied by 
wharfage, and even some part over which 
the river now flows, will be added to the 
gardens, as the new embankment wall 
will be set out to the Jevel- of the existing 
one. Obviously the buildings on the 
north side of the new thoroughfare, look- 
ing over the new gardens and the newly- 
embanked river to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
on the south side, will have a very fine 
prospect; and if the buildings to be 
erected are worthy of so fine a site, the 
improvement to be made here will be 


only second in importance and effect to 
the great Holborn-Strand improvement. 

A little higher up the river, at Kew, 
a third new bridge will span the Thames. 
It has been designed by Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry, and is to be built of granite. 
It replaces a very picturesque, but very 
narrow and unserviceable, structure, which 
has stood for more than a hundred years. 
The old bridge was only twenty-four feet 
between the parapets, the new one will 
be fifty-five feet. There is a probability 
also that at some future time yet another 
bridge will be built in the city, somewhere 
between Blackfriars and Waterloo Bridges, 
to carry on the line of the Holborn- 
Strand Street to the south of London. 
That, however, is an improvement which 
probably belongs to a more distant future 
than the time with which we are now 
concerned. 

There are, of course, very many other 
works of more or less importance which 
have been put in hand, and will be 
completed within the next few years—as 
well as many others, no doubt, which 
have not yet been decided upon. But 
it is only possible here to deal with a 
few works of outstanding importance. If 
the question should be asked, ‘‘ How do 
these works compare with the output in 
any previous period ?” the answer is not 
altogether encouraging. In point of 
number and costliness, and the import- 
ance of the objects they are to serve, 
the buildings to be erected in London 
during the first few years of the twentieth 
century will not be inferior to those of 
any similar period within the last two 
hundred years. But applying an artistic 
standard, one is bound to admit that 
few if any of the new buildings are likely 
to compare favourably with the best works 
of Wren, Inigo Jones or Robert Adam, 
still less with those of the unknown 
cathedral builders of the Middle Ages. 
The visitor, however, whose progress 
through the city ten years hence we have 
been in imagination following, will do 
an injustice to modern British architecture 
if he assumes that the great public build- 
ings of the city are its most characteristic 
productions. It is in the field of domestic 
architecture that present-day British archi- 
tects excel; in designing dwelling-houses 
many of them are fresh, sincere, and 
original in their methods, and produce 
results not inferior to those of the best 
periods of artistic building. But when 
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‘‘The new Strand, showing the beginning of the new thoroughfare between the Strand and Holborn,” 


entrusted with great public works they 
too often become, like Browning’s 
“Andrea del :Sarto,” merely admirable 
technicians, wanting in inspiration, ima- 
gination and artistic force. In the ab- 
sence of any genuine national style, they 


are apt to fall back upon tradition and 
convention, to copy forms that belong 
to another age and have no living re- 
lationship with the present, and so to 
miss the conditions that belong to great 
and genuinely artistic production. 











THE GOOD BARONET. 


BY G. 


HERE have been innumerable bad 
baronets in fiction, and baronets 
in real life whose conduct has 

not been approved by a censorious world. 
But the order might fairly have pointed 
to Sir Arthur Whittleworth, Baronet, as a 
set-off to many unworthy members, and 
as a considerable repudiation of public 
prejudice. He was without any eccen- 
tricity in morals or manners, if you 
excepted a habit of perpetually fiddling 
with his double eyeglasses, which seemed 
never to rest conveniently on his nose. 
He was_ not bold or dashing in any way 
whatever. He was modest and _ pains- 
taking, temperate at the table, and fond 
of going early to bed. As for gallantry, 
fate, to be sure, had denied him much 
advantage for the pursuit. He was not 
handsome, being chinless and pasty in 
face, with a long and, as it were, aimless 
nose, and dim and _ blinking eyes, with 
an awkward and stooping form. He was 
very shy, and apt to grow muddled in his 
speech if any one listened to him. Also 
he was as poor as a church mouse. 
The Whittleworths were none of your 
broad-acred baronets, Sir Arthur’s grand- 
father, the first baronet, had been a 
successful soldier, Sir Arthur’s father an 
unsuccessful gambler. The _ territorial 
possessions of the Whittleworths had never 
been more than a house in Porchester 
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Square and a little place near Dorking, 
and these were no more. The remnant 
of their money was spent in giving Sir 
Arthur a university education. He lived 
frugally at Oxford, and the money lasted 
until he took his degree, a third class in 
Litter Humaniores, gained with enor- 
mous study and very nearly at the cost 
of a brain fever. It was then a question 
what he should do for a living. He went 
down to stay with his maternal uncle, a 
rural dean, to talk it over, and the subject 
occupied and rather bored the rural 
deanery for several weeks. It was really 
a difficult one. Age and want of funds 
ruled out the Services and the Bar. The 
Rural Dean, who had never credited his 
nephew with any views or opinions on any 
subject whatever, was amazed to find that 
he had conscientious objections to the 
Church, and still more amazed to find 
that he would not be bullied out of them, 
but, on the contrary, after witnessing their 
demolition in silence, would pick them up 
and sort them together as before. The 
City was suggested, but he was not the 
kind of baronet who is useful to com- 
panies, and he could not do sums. Some 
mild sort of secretaryship might have 
been obtained if he had been able to 
write legibly or spell—but he could not. 
Schoolmastering ? But he was unathletic 
to the last degree, and boys frightened 
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him. It really seemed as if this young 
man, a baronet, a gentleman, with a 
decent classical education, no vices and 
the very best principles, could do nothing 
for which the world would give him bread 
and cheese. 

“ He ought to marry,” said the Rural 
Dean’s wife. But she knew full well 
that for years this desirable solution had 
haunted her feminine mind, and haunted 
it in vain. She was as little worldly as it 
is reasonable to expect, even of the wife 
of a rural dean, and she would much have 
preferred that if any rich young woman 
should espouse Sir Arthur Whittleworth, 
the said rich young woman should be 
good and amiable ; but she was prepared 
to consider the claims of any rich young 
woman, or for that matter, of any woman 
of any age, so she were even merely 
well-to-do, and could give this distressed 
baronet a comfortable home. Unfortun- 
ately, her sphere of possible operations 
was narrow; she knew but few dowered 
women, and they did not want to marry 
her nephew. Sir Arthur, in fact, had 
somehow become rather a joke in the 
neighbourhood, and a little moral courage 
as well as a rather peculiar taste was 
almost necessary for his espousal. 

The Rural Dean = sighed. — ‘ Poor 
Arthur,” he said, “would never marry any 
one for whom he had not a sincere 
respect and a conscientious affection.” 

“He zs such a duffer,” said the Rural 
Dean’s wife. 

“And he’s so ugly,” said he. 


* And can’t say bo to a goose,” said 
she. Yet somewhere, surely, in_ this 


country of too many daughters, some one 
there must have been ready to lead the 
poor baronet to the altar. Such a thought 
possibly crossed the lady’s mind, for she 
said: “I wish we could advertise.” 

The Rural Dean smiled sadly. 

“T suppose husbands are not wanted 
in the colonies ? ” 

It was a forlorn idea, and he only 
shook his head. “In the commercial 
classes,” he said, “there are probably 
many excellent young women who would 
have a very pardonable readiness to marry 
a man with a title, and who might come 
to love poor Arthur. He has many 
excellent qualities. Perhaps in America 
there exists some machinery for effecting 
these unions. But it is useless to ex- 
pect—even if we desired it—that he 
should lend himself to any sordid 
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enterprise. In our own society he is very 
unlikely to meet anybody for whom a 
mere baronetcy, without any means to 
support any dignity which may still attach 
to it, would be an attraction, And I fear 
no one is likely to marry him for his 
principles, high as they undoubtedly are. 
So I think, my dear, we must abandon 
the idea. Indeed, there is a suspicion of 
indelicacy about it. Marriage is sacred.” 

But it was all very well for the Rural 
Dean to criticise his wife’s desperate 
proposals ; it was she who had to manage 
the household affairs on a small income, 
and the indefinite support of Sir Arthur 
Whittleworth was not a cheerful prospect 
to her. She was a practical and quick- 
witted person, and the sight of his modest 
idleness got on her nerves. Nor is the 
silent maintenance of principles, however 
high, conversationally amusing. But his 
invariable, if rather negative politeness, 
and his deferential manner towards her- 
self, made it extremely difficult to the 
good-natured woman to hint that he was 
a burden. It did not occur to him, it 
scemed—perhaps from the fact that he 
had .been accustomed to stay at the rural 
deanery as a boy, and so took the regular 
supply of his wants as a matter of course. 
His ‘‘ Yes, uncle,” and “ No, aunt,” were 
pronounced in the same tone as when he 
was twelve, and he seemed to rely on 
them for direction as much now as then, 
except when his principles, as in the case 
of the Church, interfered. His aunt began 
to look on this blameless young man as 
her cross. One day, however, when the 
subject of his careér had been discussed 
for two months and dropped for another 
two, an idea struck her, and she called 
herself a: fool for not having thought of 
it before. Why should not Arthur be a 
private tutor? He had taken honours in 
classics, and had an irreproachable char- 
acter. He was certainly quiet and steady- 
going enough—if you could speak of his 
going at all—for anybody. ‘Then, too, 
surely there must be people who would 
like to have a baronet for a domestic 
tutor, even if he were not much of a 
social acquisition in himself. Surely, too, 
he could have no principle against it. 
The parents would prevent the pupils 
bullying him. She hurried with her idea 


to her husband, and at lunch it was 
communicated to Sir Arthur. 

Sir Arthur looked at his plate and 
sighed. “I can’t manage boys,” he said, 
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“You won't have to manage them,” 
said his aunt briskly. 

“T have never thought out a theory of 
education.” 

“So much the better; besides, you'll 
have plenty of time for that.” 

** But suppose-—suppose one didn’t like 
the people—suppose they were underbred 
or something—suppose——” 

“My dear Arthur, there are objections 
to everything, or at least you seem to 
think so. ‘This time you must at least 
make an effort to overcome them.” 

A managing woman had got her head, 
and Sir Arthur, who could have held, 
however silently, his position with his 
uncle, was quite powerless to resist his 
aunt. ‘Yes, aunt,” said he. 

“Very well. I suppose you know 
somebody, Jasper, who can tell you who 
are the right agents, or whatever they’re 
called, to go to. I’m sure dear Arthur 
will make a splendid tutor ; and perhaps 
among fresh people—well, well! I’m 
sure youre right, Arthur, to determine 
to work.” 

He did not look determined, but he 
murmured, “Yes, aunt,” and the thing 
was settled. 

To do Sir Arthur justice, it did not 
occur to him that tutoring was a poor 
profession for a baronet. It did occur to 
the Rural Dean, who remarked afterwards 
to his wife that it was not the usual thing 
for baronets to be tutors. 

“The usual thing!” said she: “is it 
the usual thing for them to live on other 
people ?” 

He thought it was not infrequently the 
case, but went to his study to write for 
inquiries. 

The agents were prompt, and _ before 
many days Sir Arthur had interviewed 
Mr. Lessiter, Q.C., and Mrs. Lessiter, 
and had agreed to be tutor to Master 
Lessiter, a boy of twelve who was going 
to Harrow, to accept therefore the sum of 
#200 a year, and to be domiciled with 
the Lessiters in Lancaster Gate and in 
the country. His report of his future 
employers was that they seemed to be 
businesslike people,—respectable, yes, 
certainly. His aunt wished for more 
information, and pending Sir Arthur's 
departure wrote to a friend in town who 
might possibly know them. It so 
happened that the friend did know them, 
and replied at once. 

“They are Jews,” wrote the friend. 


“That is, Mr. Lessiter’s father was 
originally called Levi—it’s odd how these 
names grow, isn’t it ?>—and made a fortune 
in something or other. Mr. Lessiter is 
an extremely clever and cultivated person, 
very successful at the bar—not at all like 
a Jew in Dickens or that sort of thing, 
you know. She is a great fat prosperous 
sort of woman—quite nice, though, in a 
kind of. way. ‘There is a daughter, a 
really beautiful girl 2oz, and accomplished 
too, I believe. But yourmust not let your 
romantic imagination run away with you. 
She is sure to marry some one covered 
with money, or else some one with a really 
good position. Poor Sir Arthur’s qualifi- 
cations . . . but you understand, and you 
mustn’t think me coarse or worldly. — I 
don’t suppose they took him for his title: 
Mr. Lessiter, at least, would be above 
that. I expect he will find them quite 
pleasant to get ‘on with.” 

Sir Arthur’s aunt said nothing to him 
of Mr. Lessiter’s race. She did not know 
if some anti-Semitic prejudice might not 
lurk among those principles of his. She 
did mention the beautiful daughter’s ex- 
istence, but observing that it seemed to 
pain him, dropped the subject. So Sir 
Arthur Whittleworth, Baronet, set out to 
make his living. “ 
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He arrived at Lancaster Gate late in 
the afternoon, and was shown at once to 
his room to dress for dinner. ‘To which 
meal, as soon as he appeared in the 
drawing-room, he and his host and 
hostess proceeded at*once, not waiting 
for the beautiful daughter or the pupil. 
Sir Arthur felt it was a little respite: 
beautiful young women terrified him. 
With Mr. Lessiter and his wife he was 
more at ease, feeling no burden on him 
to entertain them; but not much at 
ease. Yet he should have been so—even 
he. In discussing his duties and_ his 
salary they had’ been rather sharp and 
businesslike, but now at dinner they were 
evidently desirous to make him feel at 
home, and asked him intelligent questions 
about the country with much affable 
interest. Both were unmistakably Jews, 
though Sir Arthur, not an observant 
person, did not know it—but Jews of 
very different types. Mr. Lessiter was 
of the intellectual type, with a long thin 
face, very keen eyes and mobile lips. 








“She stood a moment in the light of a sideboard lamp.” 


His father had been the money-making 


Jew, pure and simple, but in himself 


some strain of a better blood seems to 
have come out. His forehead was that 
of a philosopher, his carriage that of a 
man who respected but did not think 
about himself. ‘To go for a moment 
below the surface, it may be said of 
Mr. Lessiter, Q.C., that he cared for 
money only as the average practical man 
who is aware of its value, and that if 
the racial characteristic of esuriency 
existed in him it was directed to an 
honourable ambition. He was both a 
sound and effective advocate; was a 
widely read man and a lover of music. 
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His wife was of a different calibre-—a life- 
loving, colour-loving, materialistic Jewess, 
shrewd it: might be, but certainly not 
intellectual. Sir Arthur’s aunt’s friend 
had not wronged her in calling her fat, 
but a kinder critic would have noticed 
first that she was handsome. Forty years 
or so of hearty and concentrated enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life had left 
their mark on her features as well as on 
her figure, but the features were bold and 
regular, she had beautiful dark eyes and 
beautiful black hair. 

Her critic had done the Lessiters 
justice in supposing that Sir Arthur’s 
title was no particular attraction to them, 
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They had seen too much of the world 
and were too well seen by it for that. 
All the same, Mrs. Lessiter had thought 
that a title as a part of the domestic 
machinery would be rather decorative. 
On the other hand, it was rather a bore 
to have to address by it a person whom 
in the natural order of things she would 
patronise ; and she made up her mind to 
adopt Sir Arthur at once as an old and 
intimate friend of the family—whom it 
good-naturedly supported—and call him 
Arthur as soon as possible: it would be 
convenient and look rather well. ‘To this 
end she began at once to try to make 
him talk about himself, and kept an 
expression of kindly interest in her 
beautiful eyes. ‘That was rather lost on 
a person who looked steadily at his 
plate ; but he thawed feebly, and gave her 
a faint outline of his studies at the 
University, which Mr. Lessiter kindly 
made intelligible by a running com- 
mentary. Mrs. Lessiter, dreadfully bored, 
reflected that at least this difficult young 
man would not inspire her practical and 
lively daughter with any undesirable desire. 

That young lady came in with the fish, 
and banished Sir Arthur’s incipient self- 
possession. She was indeed a beautiful 
girl. She stood a moment in the light of 
a sideboard lamp, and Sir Arthur politely 
walked from his place to greet her. If 
he had not been too confused to look at 
her, he might have seen that she was 
tall and supple, and had in her face 
something of that exotic light and mystery 
which in beautiful Jewesses of twenty 
may sometimes be seen by an amorist. 
She was like her mother, on the whole, 
with a grace and dignity that may have 
come from her father’s side, with a 
beautifully oval face and an ivory fair 
skin. ‘The years of grossness, if they 
were to come, were still far off; her 
graceful form was rounded and vigorous, 
but not yet inconsistent with a poet’s 
scheme. ‘This distressing apparition, as 
Sir Arthur seemed to find her, gave him 
her hand with a graciousness which had 
just the faintest tinge of impertinence in 
it, and wasted a brilliant smile on his 
down-turned eyeglasses. Then she went 
to her place, and talking to her parents, 
gave him time to recover. Mrs. 
Lessiter smiled with a little maternal 
satisfaction at his confusion. She thought 
her daughter had already taken his scalp. 
She was wrong: he was far more 


frightened than attracted by Miss Lessiter, 
and avoided looking at her again. 

His pupil, who came in immediately 
afterwards, was a consolation, since he 
was an obviously quiet and studious boy, 
with none of the downright heartiness 
Sir Arthur had chiefly feared. So the 
dinner went on: a very good dinner if 
only he had not been too nervous to 
eat, but not a sparkling dinner. It was 
not more amusing for the Lessiters in 
the drawing-room afterwards: Mrs. 
Lessiter continued the attempt to raise 
an atmosphere of home round the tutor, 
and womanfully kept back her yawns. 
Mr. Lessiter played softly on the piano, 
rather a disturbing thing, Sir Arthur 
thought, fora Q.C. todo. Miss Lessiter 
read a book at the far end of the room, 
to his relief, though he thought it rude. 
The boy disappeared. , 

“ Good-night,” said Mrs. Lessiter ; “and 
please, please, Sir Arthur, do consider 
yourself one of us, and make yourself 
at home.” 

She dropped his limp hand with a 
cordial pressure. Miss Lessiter also, to 
his surprise, shook hands very heartily 
with him; and this time he did not miss 
her friendly smile. He wondered at this 
friendliness when he went to his room, 
remembering she had not said three 
words to him all the evening. But she 
laughed to herself as she scribbled a 
note in her dressing-gown. ‘ DARLING 
MOLLy,” it ran,—‘*‘ He has come, and is 
the most dreadful stick and muff and 
idiot you ever saw. But that is so much 
the better, isn’t it? for our plan. A little 
judicious management will do it, I’m 
sure; and that you can leave, can’t you ? 
—to your devoted MABEL.” 

It seemed that Sir Arthur Whittleworth 
was going to be of use to somebody at 
last, though not in the way, perhaps, that 
his principles would have suggested. 


Ill. 


He soon settled down into a regular 
life, and grew accustomed even to Mabel 
Lessiter’s beauty, so that it no longer 
caused him discomfort. He had, indeed, 
small leisure for nervousness. His 
pupil was a clever boy, anxious to have 
a distinguished career at school prepared 
for him, and quite alive to the wisdom 
of making the most of his tutor. He 
asked incessantly intelligent questions, 
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which gave Sir Arthur a good deal of 
hunting in dictionaries and other books 
before he could answer them. He sug- 
gested that his tutor might write out 
correct copies of his exercises, and was 
visibly annoyed if his tutor was not ready 
with the correct translation of the authors 
they read together. Sir Arthur had to 
work hard in off hours to keep pace 
with him. ‘The ordinary relation was in 
fact almost reversed: it was the pupil 
who was taskmaster, and the tutor who 
made apologies. Sir Arthur was almost 
tempted to think that an ordinary lazy, 
cheeky boy would have been better. 
However, he comforted himself with the 
reflection that he was spared playing 
games. Master Lessiter went to a 
gymnasium for an hour a day, and the 
severest exercise they took in company 
was a walk to Hyde Park Corner and 
back. Mrs. Lessiter soon established the 
relation of old and grateful friend and 
old and benevolent friend between them. 
Meeting with little help from him, she 
quietly assumed it, and found at once 
that he fitted into the place. His aunt 
had accustomed him to the management 
of an older woman. He even said “ Yes, 
aunt,” once, by mistake, and she seized 
the occasion to call him Arthur, in fun, 
and elicited a bashful request that she 
would continue to do so. After that 
she did not trouble much to talk to 
him, but found it rather agreeable to 
have a domestic baronet whom she called 
Arthur and sent on little errands ; there 
were people so silly, she said to herself, 
as to be impressed by it. These little 
services tended to multiply, but were 
always so pleasantly required that it was 
impossible for a polite young man to 
evade them. I mention the circumstance 
to show that his position in the Lessiter 
household was familiar and mutually 
beneficial. Mr. Lessiter was always 
cheerful and genial with him, though not 
disposed to very lengthy conversations. 
So far he was moderately content. 
But Mabel Lessiter, though custom had 
removed the terrors of her sparkling eyes 
and brilliant smile, nevertheless occa- 
sioned him great perturbation. When 
they were alone, which was often the 
case—at breakfast, in the drawing-room 
before dinner and so forth—her manner 
varied like an English summer. Some- 
times she was sympathetic with such few 
tastes as he expressed, solicitous about 
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his health, deferential to his opinions. 
At other times she was impudently 
patronising, or would chaff him with 
brutal frankness, and yet at other times 
she was downright and pointedly rude. 
Sir Arthur was quite incapable of taking 
advantage of these vagaries to repay her 
in kind or press an intimacy with her. 
He could not even resent or snub the 
patronage or the rudeness. He was 
simply helpless, and met them with the 
weakest smile ever seen on a human 
face, as Miss Lessiter said to her friend 
Molly. But in his spare time, in bed at 
night, or walking with a note of Mrs, 
Lessiter’s—‘‘ the walk will do you so 
much good,” Mrs. Lessiter said—he 
wondered and wondered over her conduct 
till his head ached. It was not ill 
breeding : she was perfectly well mannered 
when she liked. Could it be coquetry ? 
He tried to think it for vanity’s sake, 
though the conviction would have 
embarrassed him sadly, but he could 
not. Did she like him or dislike him ? 
Did he—the question came suddenly to 
him—did he hate her, or did he 

Oh, no,—but he quickened his pace and 
frowned. Certainly she interested him ; 
he waited with anxiety for the changes 
of her moods. She was very beautiful ; 
now that he was accustomed to it, he 
found her face a charming picture for 
furtive glances. It is probable that, with 
her confusing alternations of flouts and 
kindness, Miss Lessiter, by accident or 
by art, had hit on the only method 
possible to a young lady of attracting 
such inclination to her sex as there was 
in this excellent young man. But it did 
not amount to very much. 

There was an occasional visitor at 
Lancaster Gate for whom Sir Arthur 
Whittleworth conceived a dislike which 
for him was almost fierce. ‘This was a 
young man called Benjamin Lemon: a 
deathly pale young man, eager in speech 
and forcible in movement. He had a 
passion for music, and in a lesser degree 
for the stage, and his conversation about 
those subjects seemed to Sir Arthur 
Whittleworth quite offensively exaggerated 
and paradoxical. Sir Arthur, being 
short-sighted, may be excused for not 
remarking that on the coarse-featured pale 
face was the fire of genuine enthusiasm, 
and that the awkward gestures were 
sometimes finely eloquent. The young 
man was a cousin of the family, and in 
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spite of a common love for music it was 
understood that Mr. Lessiter disapproved 
of him; Sir Arthur dimly gathered that 
he had refused to be a stock-broker, and 
was regarded as a ne’er-do-well. He had 
had an opera produced in Rome, and had 
quarrelled with several eminent musicians 
in England. His visits were generally 
made at lunch, when Mr. Lessiter was 
absent, and he used to talk hard all 
the time—sometimes earnestly, sometimes 
wittily and caustically, seeming to find 
inspiration in Mabel’s interested face. 
Sir Arthur detested him. ‘The conver- 
sation was generally outside his know- 
ledge, and Lemon, after a few vain at- 
tempts to include him, ended by ignoring 
his existence. Sir Arthur, more or less 
at home by this time, did not like to 
be ignored by a person he considered 
to be a “bounder,” and fell back on 
as much of the “Oxford manner” as 
he possessed, which—it is not at all 
peculiar to Oxford—consists of bland, 
faint smiles when other people laugh, 
and of quasi-offensive interjections, such 
as, “my dear sir,” and “really.” If only 
he had noticed things more, he might 
have seen that Mabel Lessiter frowned 
at these interjections, and that she was 
ruder than ever on the first opportunity 
afterwards, 


IV. 

About six weeks from the beginning 
of his tutorship Sir Arthur Whittleworth 
was sitting one afternoon in the room 
where he and Master Lessiter pursued 
their . studies, correcting some Latin 
verses, and trying hard to make some 
better ones himself. His pupil was at 
the gymnasium. He was struggling with 
a peculiarly obstinate pentameter,. when, 
looking up from the “ Gradus,” he saw 
the beautiful face of Mabel Lessiter 
smiling down at him. She had come in 
softly, holding an open book. He jumped 
up nervously, but she entreated him to 
sit down, touching his arm with her hand, 
and using a soft and almost tender tone 
of voice. She was so sorry to disturb 
him, but she was puzzled over a Latin 
quotation, and he was so learned, zou/d 
he be so kind, and so forth. Evidently 
she was in her kindest mood, and Sir 
Arthur blinked almost fearlessly at her. 
The quotation was a stanza of Horace. 
She drew a chair close to his, and pointed 
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to it word by word, so that Sir Arthur’s 
face nearly touched her hand as he bent 
over the book. ‘Then she wanted it all 
over again, and bent over the book her- 
self, so that their faces nearly touched 
each other. Sir Arthur would hardly 
have been human if the contiguity had 
not affected him. “That day we read 
no more” flashed into his brain: he 
felt romantic, very nearly. His trans- 
lation was extremely lame, but Miss 
Lessiter was warm in praise of his scholar- 
ship and his beautiful English, “Oh, 
yes—yes—I see: how well you put it! 
How splendid it must be to be able to 
read Latin just like English!” and so 
on. Sir Arthur smiled with a_ little 
proper pride. ‘The translation over, she 
still sat on, as though hesitating to say 
something. ‘Then suddenly: “I do want 
to say something to you. May I? I’m 
only a girl, I know, but we are friends, 
aren't we? I know I often tease you, 
and youre awfully sweet not to mind, 
but that only shows we’re good friends, 
doesn’t it?” His hand was resting on 
the desk, and in a pretty, affectionate 
manner she laid her own on it, and 
gently pressed it. ‘I do so want you to 
do something in the world worthy of 
your splendid talents and learning and 
your name and all that: I Axow this 
teaching must be irksome to a mind 
like yours, and I do hope you'll soon 
have something better fitted to you— 
statesmanship or something. ‘There! 
You forgive me, don’t you ?” 

Her soft warm touch thrilled the 
baronet’s nerves, while the delightful 
sentences soothed and flattered his mind. 
He looked at her sympathetic, beautiful 
face, and down at her pretty little hand. 
Then, hardly knowing what he did, he 
bent and kissed it. 

“Qh,” said Miss Lessiter, drawing it 
—but gently—away, “Oh, wy did you 
do that? what do you mean?” 

He might have said that he meant 
nothing, or he might have asked her 
what she meant by pressing his hand 
first. He did neither. He felt that 
his act had been extraordinary—he had 
never done such a thing before—and 
demanded a serious explanation. He 
looked hard in front of him, blushing 
violently. What ought one to do? Was 
he in love? It was a terrible situation. 
“T meant,” said he, “I meant 4 
“Yes, yes?” said she, smiling. “I 
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‘* She drew a chair close to his, and pointed to it word by word.” 





meant, I beg ” she stopped that at 
once. ‘ You meant,” said she, very softly 
and shyly—‘ you meant that you care 
for me?” 

* Kr—yes,” said the gentleman. 

‘She laughed with affectionate gaiety. 
“You foolish boy! why didn’t you tell 
me before ? ” 

He felt, and looked, a very foolish 
boy indeed. She laid her hand on his 
alone. ‘Then she 


again. He let it 





started up and bent over him, and for 
a moment touched his cheek with hers, 
“Vm so happy,” said she. It was well 


that one of them should be so. “ But 
we shall have a lot to go through.” 


He looked as though he had begun 
already. ‘“ You must speak to my father 
now, at once: that will be best, won’t 
it?” 

At this Sir Arthur fairly started. It 
seemed like a nightmare. She was pro- 
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ceeding by leaps and bounds: did it 
really all follow from his feat? He felt 
bewildered and afraid ; but something in 
him said that he was a fine fellow, and 
it was really agreeable—this contiguity 
with the girl whose vagaries had so dis- 
tracted him. So she loved him after 


all! He took her hand and kissed it 
again. ‘That clinched the matter. Miss 


Lessiter began to speak with judicial 
gravity. 

“You see,” she said, “ both my father 
and mother, though I daresay you 
wouldn’t think it, have awfully strong 
prejudices about race and that. ‘The 
idea of my marrying outside the—you 
understand ?” 

He did not understand in the least. 
The word marry smote heavily on his 
consciousness. He did not quite under- 
stand as yet why she should marry him 





—he had not thought of the question 
why she should not. ‘‘Er—why—1 
don’t ” he faltered. 

“Why, you know, of course, that 


we're Jews.” 

“ Jews?” quoth he. 

“Yes; I suppose you've 
Jews.” She frowned slightly and spoke 
rather sharply, but immediately recovered 
her air of affectionate confidence. “I 
can’t help it, can 1? ‘They don’t care 
about the religion, you know, but the 
race feeling is awfully strong. I know 
father wouldn’t own it; he'll put it on 


something else. Mother wouldn’t to 
you, either. They'll both make other 
objections. I tell you this, to show you 


that you must be prepared to fight. 
You must be firm, dear.” 

He looked a picture of unwarlike in- 
decision, and the girl bit her lip, and 
for a moment her voice was a little un- 
steady. “Best get it over, Father’s in 
the library now. Come, be brave.” 

Jews—marriage—it was all utterly 
strange and unreal. Here was he, Sir 
Arthur Whittleworth, suddenly going to 
ask leave to marry, and to be opposed 
on the ground that he was not a Jew. 
He had always thought of Jews as a 
kind of Dissenters, and this novel idea 
of race distinction almost engrossed his 
reflective mind to the exclusion of the 
personal difficulty. He sat still, and 
Mabel Lessiter, standing a little behind 
him, looked as though she were going 
to hit him. But she only laid her hand 
firmly on his arm, and repeated, ‘‘ Come.” 
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Slowly he rose, and she guided him, as 
it were, to the door, opened it, and 
stood still. 

“ But—but—you’re coming too, I sup- 
pose?” the swain faltered. 

“No; father wouldn’t like that—you 
must go alone. Oh, do be a man, 
Arthur ! ” 

She fairly pushed him through the 
doorway, and watched him slowly walk- 
ing, with bent head, down the passage. 
Then, when she heard the library door 
shut, she swiftly stole to it and listened 
at the keyhole. 

To Sir Arthur’s further dismay, Mrs. 
Lessiter was with’ her husband. 

* Well, Whittleworth,” said Mr. Lessiter 
pleasantly, “ anything I can do for you ?” 


Mrs. Lessiter encouraged him with a 
smile. Unsuspecting. parents, they had 


forgotten the boldness and badness of 
baronets ! 

“ Er—Mr. Lessiter—I wanted to say— 
I’m very sorry to interrupt you—I came 
to ask a 

But the reader must imagine how Sir 
Arthur Whittleworth, with many an “er” 
and many a hesitation, was finally de- 
livered of his proposal; how Mr. Lessiter 
courteously pointed out its impossibility, 
while, with just a touch of irony, thank- 
ing Sir Arthur for the honour; how the 
question of the future support of Lady 
Whittleworth remained unanswered ; how 
Sir Arthur was exhorted to forget all 
about it, and very nearly promised to do 
so, but remembered in time that he 
would have to face Miss Lessiter; how 
he professed to be firm; how furious 
Mrs. Lessiter looked, and with what 
apt remarks she clinched her husband’s 
arguments. 

When he left their presence, Sir Arthur 
went back to the schoolroom, which he 
found empty. He sat desolately in his 
chair for five minutes ; then, with an air 
of desperate helplessness, seized the 
**Gradus” and went on with the Latin 
verses. 

They discussed the matter meanwhile. 
Both admitted their dislike of their 
daughter marrying a Gentile, but both 
admitted that the dislike might be over- 
come in a desirable case; in this it could 








not be. A_ penniless and _ incapable 
young man—a drivelling idiot, said 


Mrs. Lessiter—who had only an inferior 
baronetcy to give in return for being 
supported by them—it was altogether 
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“She swiftly stole to it and listened at the keyhole.” 


out of the question. It was _ utterly 
incomprehensible that Mabel could really 
mean it. They sent for her, and she 
said that she did mean it. They accused 
her of having her head turned by a 
title, like a silly schoolgirl ; she accused 
them of sordidness and prejudice. They, 
or rather her mother, called Sir Arthur 
a fool; she extolled his gentleness and 
culture and sweetness of disposition. 
They were firm; she was firm, and, 
unlike Sir Arthur, looked it. Finally, 
Mrs. Lessiter, who still hoped that this 
folly would be forgotten and she might 
regain the comfort of her baronet, decided 





that he should be given a_fortnight’s 
holiday to see what happened. So Sir 
Arthur went back to the Rural Deanery. 


* * * * * 


“DARLING Mo.tty,—The dénouément 
has happened. I did have to act hard. 
He was like a sheep, and I drove him 
into the library, where father was like a 
sheep-dog. I simply couldn’t go in with 
him; I xow I should have laughed. 
You never saw anything so absurd as 
he looked. I should feel a brute if I 
thought he cared, but I know he doesn't. 
He’s simply . . . but I won’t be ungrateful 
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to him, poor thing. He’s gone back to 
the country for the present. I am firm. 
It will soon be time for Ben’s influence 
over me to be called in. You clever 
angel, to think of it !—MABEL.” 


¥. 

There was expectant joy in the Rural 
Deanery. It cost the Dean’s wife some 
pains to extract from Sir Arthur the 
reason of his sudden return, but when 
she had done so she was triumphant. 
“T suppose,” she said to the Dean, 
“that sweet girl was right, and they 
don’t like the idea of his not being 
a Jew. It sounds funny—rather im- 
pertinent I call it, but of course they'll 
soon come round. Perhaps they want 


a little time to consult the Rabbis or 
something. But they must see what an 


advantageous thing it will be for the 
girl to marry a man of Arthur’s position. 
Thank heaven he’s provided for—they’re 
enormously rich, I know. I don’t gucte 
like his marrying a Jewess, but still——” 

“They are an ancient race,” remarked 
the Rural Dean. 

Sir Arthur seemed to be troubled, 
one might have said haunted, by some 
strange memory ; but he was even quieter 
and more modest than before. His aunt 
took it for granted that he was lost in 
a lover’s reveries, and after dinner she 
would sing him songs she thought 
appropriate to the occasion, while the 
Rural Dean read the newspaper. “ Here 
stand I to live or die, as you prove 
false or true,” or words to that effect, 
was one of them, and “The Devout 
Lover” another. But the days went on, 


and no acceptance of his generous 
proposal arrived. She was puzzled. 
* * * * * 


*T think I have almost persuaded 
her, Cousin Rachel,” said Mr Benjamin 
Lemon to Mrs. Lessiter. A few days later 
he said, “I fave persuaded her. But 
I’ve gone further than you intended.” 

“What do you mean, Ben?” 

The young man came close to her 
and put his hands on her shoulders 
and looked into her eyes. ‘“ Don’t tell 
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“Vou 
told me to use my influence with her. 


me you're surprised,” he said. 


I have. I appealed to our old friendship, 
to the liking we’ve had for one another 
since we were children, I appealed to 
her successfully. No, don’t look cross, 
you dear woman. She and I were made 
for one another. I know you like me, 
and I know in your inmost heart you’re 
glad she'll marry one of us. Cousin 
Reuben disapproves of me, and you've 
got to persuade him. I believe after 
all this bother he’ll be glad. I give you 
my word to work shard and make a 
name for myself, and we won’t ask you 
for anything.” 

“DEAR SiR ARTHUR,—You must 
forgive me. It was only a girlish whim, 
I know now. You overcame me that day 
in the schoolroom with your impetuous, 
masterful way. But I should wrong us 
both if I married you. Ben and I have 
been chums since we were children... . .” 
So wrote Miss Lessiter. 


“My DEAR ARTHUR, (I must call you 
that still, for I shall always look on you 
as a very dear friend),—Mabel has 
explained herself. It was just a whim 
on her part, and I cannot help hoping 
on yours too, Anyhow, I’m sure you 
will have the wisdom to forget it all. 
You may rely on our never alluding to 


it, and xo oxe but ourselves knows of 
it. If after what has happened you 
feel able to come back to us and 


resume your excellent tuition of our boy, 
my husband and I will be more than 
glad.—Yours most sincerely, RACHEL 
LESSITER.” 

# * # # # 


sce 


Varium et mutabile,” said the Rural 
Dean. 

**T call her a minx of the worst sort,” 
said the Rural Dean’s wife. 

“Will you go back, Arthur?” asked 
the Rural Dean. 

“T don’t know,” said he. 


“Good gracious!” said his aunt. 
“Did you care for the girl? ” 
‘‘J—er—I don’t know,” said Sir 


Arthur Whittleworth. 





“The Churchwarden and his Wife,” 
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JOZEF ISRAELS. 
THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 
BY PROFESSOR MAX LIEBERMANN. 
TRANSLATED BY ALBERT KINROsS. 
Professor Max Liebermann is President of the Berlin ‘* Secessionists,” and was the first painter to 


introduce the new Impresstontsm tnto Germany. 


Derided at first, he has gradually asserted 


himself, and now, owing mainly to his choice of subjects, he ts ranked with Millet and Israels 


as the third great interpreter of modern feasant-life. 


The French Government bought one 


of 


his earlier pictures for the Luxembourg, and fine examples hang in almost every municipal 


gallery in Germany. 


HE first time one goes shooting 
one is always lucky ; but even the 
moderately wise person lets well 

alone and refrains from a second attempt. 

After the favourable reception accorded 
to the few pages I published on ‘* Degas”— 
they were even translated into Russian— 
I swore solemnly that I would write no 
more. Victorious I had withstood the 
wiles of the publisher—and only those 
who have been stained with printer’s ink 
know how difficult ¢hat is ! 

And then it happened, one fine Sep- 
tember day of last year, as I sat with 
Israels before his summer-house at 
Scheveningen, drinking coffee and smoking 
cigarettes after lunch, that the conversa- 
tion—as is not seldom the case among 


tb 


wn 


colleagues—turned on art-criticism. And 
suddenly the master said: ‘‘ You should 
one day write about me as you wrote 
about Degas.” And in a moment all 
my good resolutions had vanished before 
the joyful hope of being allowed to give 
public expression to my love and venera- 
tion for Israels. ‘The next day already 
we had driven over to The Hague and 
ransacked the studio for the necessary 
matter, drawings, etchings, and _ photo- 
graphs, to accompany the text. So far 
everything went famously. 

But afterwards, when I set to work, I 
discovered that I am far too fond of 
Israels to be able to write about him. 
For really one can only discuss the 


weaknesses of an artist; which is the 
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reason why most critics are in the habit 
of “flaying” their heroes (between our- 
sefves, a far more amusing business). 
To do full justice to a great artist one 
should be able to translate his art into 
words: one should write artistically. 
Only a lyric poet could do full justice to 
Israels, for his every picture is a poem 
that has changed to colour; a modest 
folk-song, childlike, simple in the biblical 
sense ; all heart, feeling, and again heart. 

Israels once said to me, “ No painter 
except Millet has been less able to draw 
and paint than I, and yet made such 
good pictures.” In other words, like 
Millet, Israels is not a man of talent, 
but—a genius. 

Both lack what 
is rightly regarded 
as the criterion of 
talent: the fluent 
ease in reproduc- 
ing the model. 
Instead of drawing 
an object, Israels 
often makes a note 
of it in his sketch- 
book; he jots 
down where this 
or that cupboard, 
cow, orchair stood. 
It is certainly no 
despicable mark 
of ability if one 
can polish off a 
nude study like 
those medalled 
ones that hang by 
the dozen on the 
walls of the Paris 
or Antwerp art- 
schools. But, at 
best, their authors become a Cabanel or 
a Bouguereau ; usually, however, the rest 
of their lifetime is spent as “ Ancien prix 
de Rome.” Without the divine spark 
even the most talented production re- 
mains but—painted canvas. Genius, so- 
called, it is that gives the picture life-— 
a soul; transforms the painted canvas 
into a living work of art. 

Israels has entered upon his seventy- 
eighth year; he is in Holland what 
Menzel is in Germany, and, just as when 
Menzel appears in the doorway of the 
Café Friederich people whisper to each 
other, “There comes Menzel,” so one 
visitor points out Israels to the other 
when the little old gentleman—he is 
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nearly as small as Menzel—goes walking 
on the sands at Scheveningen. 

In Delden some years ago, a little 
town not far from the German frontier, 
when I was on a sketching tour with 
Israels, an honest burgher of the place 
came to him and asked whether he was 
not the great master whose painting he 
had seen in the paper. He would like 
to press his hand and tell his children 
that he had spoken to Israels. 

In Germany, however, except among 
painters, Israels’ name is little known, 
and every German who goes to Holland 
fancies he has ‘ discovered” him. 

In Berlin, when one leaves the old 

painters in the 


Sea ; . National Gallery 


for the moderns, 
| or in Munich, 
when one crosses 
over from the 
Alte into the Neue 
Pinakothek, — the 
effect is as though 
one were trans- 
planted into an- 
other world, so to 
| speak. In Hol- 
| land one can still 
| turn from the old 

pictures to the 

new ones; they 
are flesh of their 
flesh. 

The modern 
Dutch painters 
have inherited a 
certain — tradition, 
a certain distinc- 
tion from their 
ancestors, which 

even the most important of the German 
masters, such as Menzel or Bocklin, lack. 
Genius may take the liberty of being 
barbaric, but the great majority, which, 
as is well known, does not consist of men 
of genius, must try and replace the 
difference by culture, by study. 

It is some twenty years since the 
Dutchmen first exhibited in a body at 
the Munich Géaspfalast. ‘They excited 
among artists—the only public in Munich, 
by-the-bye—the greatest interest. What 
we were struck by most was their distinc- 
tion. After that every strenuous young 
man went on a pilgimage to Holland, and 
returned with the wooden shoe, the white 
head-dress, and long porcelain pipe ; the 
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Dutch window with the little leaded 
panes became fashionable; the rapid 
strides made by German painting in the 
eighties owed not a little to the influence 
of the Dutch, and the Society of the 
Munich Secessionists only gave a grateful 
receipt for benefits rendered when they 
elected Israels to their honorary member- 
ship. For Israels has created the modern 
Dutch School: whether Bosboom paints 
church-interiors, Maris views of towns, 
Mesdag Mauve cattle and 
sheep, each one owes him something, 
just as to-day every painter has something 
of Manet about him. 

What Fromentin says of Rembrandt : 
“71 a bien peint parce qwil a bien senti,” 
applies to no living painter more than to 
Israels. He paints well because he feels 
well. And like Rembrandt he feels with 
the figures that he paints; he 
not regard the world mockingly, or with 
a smile, or from above, but pitifully. 
Hence the Rembrandt-like pathos which 
moves the spectator, even though the 
most ordinary occurrences are depicted. 
Like his great compatriot he knows how 


sea-pleces, 


dc ICS 


to make use of the everyday in order 





Study for picture. 
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Study for pictur , 


to express the beautiful. Every _ little 
Academician could point out the faults 
in any one of his pictures, and I fancy 
that every little Academician 

that he could paint them better. 
of course he could do from an 
point of view. 


imagines 

Which 
academic 
In creative art the critics 
still literally apply the 
yard-stick to the work ; see 
whether the body has the 
regulation 74 lengths of 
the head, whether the 


several rules of anatomy, 
perspective and so on, 
have been correctly 


followed, as beseems an 
“academic painter.” 

Of course correctness is 
a fine enough thing, but it 
is not the soul of art. 
With the greatest ease one 
could point out errors of 
drawing in every Rem- 
brandt or Frans Hals ; but, 
nevertheless, I prefer the 
faultily drawn Rembrandts 
and Frans Hals to the 
most perfectly formed Van 
Dycks or Van der Helsts. 

Israels only became 
himself at an age when 
most painters have done 
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their best work, and, had he had the mis- 
fortune to die in his fortieth year, Holland 
would be the poorer by one of the best 
of her sons. ‘Till the age of forty Israels 
painted—like the rest: scenes from Dutch 
history; even a Luther translating the 
Bible. Not until the sixties did he find 
himself. In Zandvoort, a little hamlet 
on the coast near Haarlem, he began to 
paint the life of the fisher-folk, with a 
somewhat sentimental flavouring at first : 
the children fetching their father from the 
smack, the wife looking anxiously out over 
the stormy sea. As I have already said, 
a little too tearfully. But soon he worked 
his way from sentimentality to true feel- 
ing; and now he creates those works 
that stamp him a great master, works of 
a depth of emotion, of a monumental 
greatness, composed with a breadth only 
equalled by Millet; the only painter of 
the nineteenth century who may be placed 
side by side with the great Frenchman. 
30th have in common a certain sacerdotal 
trait, to them art is a religion, hence the 
joyous devotion that speaks from out 
their pictures: because they are painted 
with conviction, they carry conviction. 
Common to both are modesty and sim- 
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plicity—the highest characteristics, but 
also the most difficult, of every art ; but 
while Millet, the severer and more robust, 
lays more weight on his drawing (just 
as a sculptor lays more weight on his 
profile), so Israels, the tenderer and 
gentler nature of the two, is more of a 
painter. His greatest effort is towards 
harmony of tone. His palette is not 
rich, but he knows how to blend his 
few colours in the richest possible way. 
Without imitating Rembrandt, even the 
least bit, in his external means, his pic- 
tures have a unity of tone that reminds 
one of his great countryman. Like Rem- 
brandt’s, Israels’ pictures are low in tone, 
but always ‘ blonde,” because every note 
in them, in spite of its juicy depth, is 
bathed in reflected light. Israels thus 
saves his pictures from the most awful 
fault a painting, gvd@ painting, can have— 
namely, an appearance of blackness. 

He also resembles Rembrandt in this, 
that he is more of a luminist than a 
colourist. Every single passage of colour 
is subordinated to the general scheme, 
and is broken up into light and shadow. 
He also composes not so much in colour 
as in light: the direction of the light 











“The Chimney-corner.” 
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determines the composi- 
tion of the picture; the 
light from the window, 
the bright spot on the 
hood, must stand just 
where it stands. 

The pictures of the 
Diisseldorf or Munich 
genre painters could, 
without any serious loss, 
be executed in mono- 
chrome. When_ repro- 
duced they even appear 
to have more colour than 
the original picture, be- 
cause the reproduction 
repeats the fineness of 
the characterisation, while 
the faults of colour, which 
cling to the original, dis- | 
appear. With Israels, | 
on the other hand, the 
colour is an integral part 
of his picture; he char- 
acterises with it ; colour 
is to him a necessary 
means of expression, not 
a more or less super- 
fluous enhancement—he 
begins there. 

When, the occasion 
being the International 
Exhibition of 1896, 
Israels came as juror to 
Berlin, he led Menzel to 
his picture “The Struggle =— — 
for Life ”—two fishermen 
weighing anchor. After 
the usual compliments, 
Menzel was of opinion that the picture 
Was not carried out with a sufficient even- 
ness; Israels should have spent more 
time over the sea that formed the back- 
ground,—in short, the whole picture was 
not “finished” enough. I mention this 
little story, which Israels himself laugh- 
ingly told me, because the reproach it 
contains is one that the older generation 
is continually hurling at the moderns, 
that they are content with a too sketchy 
execution. 

Even Rembrandt wrote “ that pictures 
are not painted to be smelt at.” Also, 
in all probability, the Haarlem public 
found Frans Hals’ portraits too “sketchy” ; 
otherwise that master would not have died 
in the bitterest poverty. I fancy the public 
regards minuteness of finish as perfection, 
without dreaming that elegance of execu- 
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tion and dexterous workmanship are only 
a secondary sleight-of-hand, compared with 
the real functions of painting. Just as if 
the most stupendous pianist, one who goes 
through scales with a simply dazzling 
technique, were, therefore, the greatest 
musician. 

I do not wish to deny that a mastery 
of technical means is of great value to 
an artist; but, that everybody has learnt 
his trade properly, one takes as a matter 
of course. A work of art is complete 
when the artist has expressed what he 
wanted to express. A drawing set down 
in a few strokes and in a few minutes 
can, in its own way, be just as complete 
as a picture over which the painter has 
spent years. Israels, in his own way, 
carries his pictures to a finish just as 
much as Menzel does. But he attempts 
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something quite different. It stands to 
reason that the art of painting, which 


tries to repeat the great impressions of 


nature, must subordinate detail to the 
general effect ; but is it, therefore, the less 
complete? Is a head by Velasquez less 
finished than one by Van Eyck? On 
the contrary, Velasquez goes further, even 
if he does suppress’ the thousand folds 
of the skin which Van Eyck paints with 
wonderful industry and devotion ; for he 
comes closer to the effect produced by 





** The Faithful Friend.” 
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nature. Modern painting does not aim 
at reproducing the object, but the play of 
light and atmosphere upon the object— 
exactly that thing which the real painters 
among the Old Masters also strove for. 

In fact, it is almost laughable to note 
how it is just the older generation of 
painters that is always trotting out the 
Old Masters as evidence against the 
moderns ; without seeing that the moderns 
stand far nearer to the Old Masters than 
they themselves do. Under the varnish 
and patina of centuries, they no longer 


* Evidently a sly hit at Lenbach’s widely circulated. and as widely accepted masterpieces.—A. K 
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see the spirit. It is not merely accident 
that just the experts, the scholars who 
come fresh from the Old Masters, the 
Bodes, Bayersdorfers, Ruskins, and what- 
ever their names are, at a time when one 
had nothing but contempt and jeers for 
the moderns, stood up as their champions. 
Through their studies of the old art they 
recognised its kinship with the new, saw 
that the modern art was making for the 
same end, the goal that every art must 
make for—an individual conception of 





the world. Herein the Old Masters must 
be our examples—not in their external 
qualities. 

It is sheer nonsense to attempt a por- 
trait of Bismarck that looks as though it 
were painted by Rembrandt or Velasquez.* 

Besides this lack of finish, one re- 
proaches Israels, and the moderns gener- 
ally, with defective drawing. Because 
Israels lays most stress on the actual 
painting, he does not therefore, by any 
manner of means, draw badly. Just as 
a badly painted picture is not, therefore, 
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a good piece of drawing. 
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‘The contours, the out- 
lines do not make the 
drawing, and Velasquez 
does not draw any worse 
than Diirer and Holbein 
because, instead of these 
outlines that would de- 
stroy the natural impres- 
sion, he models in flat 
planes set side by side. 
On the contrary, the 
more a picture nears the | 
effect of nature, the better | 
must be the drawing, | 
otherwise this air of 
reality would not be ob- 
tained. ‘The nearer the 
hieroglyphic approaches 
nature—and all pictorial 
art is hieroglyphic—the 
better must it be drawn. 
Israels loves the twi- 
light, the hour when the 
outlines of objects are 
lost in one another; he 
prefers the enveloped to 
the ‘positive, the poetry 
of evening to broad 
sunlight ; the mysterious, 
that makes us feel rather 
than see, he interprets in 
a manner that is entirely 
his own : hardly a definite 
stroke in the picture, 
nothing material, every- 
thing spiritualised ;_ no 
colour, everything tone— 
the whole more breathed 
on to the canvas than | a 
painted. ‘ 
But what I love best 
about him is the nature 
of the man. Even if I did not know 
it, every one of his works would tell 
me that nothing is dearer to him than 
painting. Not with the complacent love 
of a husband, with which the Metsus, 
Mierises or Dous paint, but with the hot, 
the vehement passion of a lover, does 
he create his pictures. In spite of his 
years he has preserved the heart of a 
youth. In every one of his pictures there 
is a wrestling, that moment in the struggle 
with the angel when Jacob says, “I will 
not let thee go except thou bless me.” 
He works with his whole strength strained 
to its uttermost, oblivious to all else, lost 
entirely in his task. In Nietzsche’s phrase : 
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“Like the doer, unknowing. He forgets 
that which is behind him, and knows only 
one right, the right of that thing which 
is now about to be.” Discontented, he 
often paints over in a few hours the whole 
picture that has cost him months of 
labour, mercilessly sacrificing whole pas- 
sages that were complete: but by this 
means he recovers the freshness that we 
admire in a sketch, that freshness that is 
lost to a picture by lengthy and continu- 
ous rehandling, and can only be obtained 
by a fluent and rapid repainting. 

Israels has grown up out of the poorest 
conditions. In Amsterdam, where he 
settled after his WVanderiahren, he had to 
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“The Widower.” 


earn a bare existence by portrait-painting,. 


Here, again resembling Rembrandt, he 
lived in the Jewish quarter; and often 


enough, when he passed the house where-, 


his great spiritual predecessor lived and 
worked, he must have turned to him 
out of his agony. Rembrandt became 
his master. Like Rembrandt, Israels 
perceives the germ of every one of his 
pictures in some fleeting suggestion of 


nature. Like Rembrandt again, however, 
he is no copyist, but transforms the crude 
statement into a living work of art. 
The more naturalistic an art would be 
the less may it be naturalistic in_ its 
means. ‘The portrayer of Wallenstein, 
who—as with the Meiningers—appears 
in the real jerkin and top-boots of the 
period, does not therefore add to the 
reality of his impersonation: the actor 
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must play his part in such a manner 
that we think he is wearing a real jerkin 
and top-boots. Israels’ work is more 
naturalistic in its effect than that of our 
genre painters, not because he paints 
more, but because he paints less natural- 
istically than they do; which we ean the 
more easily verify, because his subjects 
are often the same as theirs. For in- 


stance, let us take Knaus’ * Wisdom of 


Solomon,” one of the most admired, and 
rightly admired, examples of German 
genre painting—and, beside it, Israels’ 
**Son of the Old People.” Knaus shows 
us an old Jew initiating his grandchild 
into the mysteries of the second-hand 
trade; admirable figures, each minute 
trait, each movement observed from the 
life and reproduced down to its smallest 
detail. With Israels, however, there is 
only one figure: simply a poor Jew 
sitting motionless before his second-hand 
shop. The weight of the whole picture 
is thrown into the expression of the 
head ; everything else is but barely sug- 
gested by a few spots of colour. But 
in the face of the man, who sits there 
quietly with folded hands, we read the 
thousand years of pain sung of by Heine. 

The German genre painters are more 
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bent on illustrating their subject; they 
prefer to seek the anecdotal, the char- 
acteristic accident. Israels, on the other 
hand, suppresses all such chance detail ; 
he seeks the typical ; instead of a reasoned 
analysis a poetic synthesis. 

Because Israels’ pictures are more truth- 
fully imagined than truthfully made we 
are the more inclined to believe in their 
truthfulness. Only by its convincing us 


can a painter prove that his work is 
truthful. Until he does this we laugh 
at him. The proverbial stupidity of the 


public, its initial misunderstanding of a 
great artist, consists of nothing else than 
its inability to interpret a language which 
it has not yet learnt. Often, alas, the 
artist is generations ahead of his public: 


Millet and Manet did not live to see 
their fame. Israels had the good tortune 
to be understood in his own lifetime 


already. It is true he expressed himself 
in the universally known language of the 
heart ; he struck those notes of feeling 
that we all respond to. He owes his 
popularity—as does every artist—to his 
subjects ; his fame, however—and one can 
be very popular without being famous, and 
vice versa—he owes to his genius. 

It is the characteristic token of genius 
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that its expression becomes recognised 
as a necessity. ‘To-day Israels’ pictures 
appear necessary to us: some artist had 
to rediscover the beauties of Holland; 
which, ever since the days of the Old 
Masters had lain fallow and neglected. 
With the whole warmth of his nation 
and of his race Israels steeps himself in 
Nature—there, where the utterances of 
the inner life are at their naivest: in the 
life of the poor and heavy-laden. With 
preference for these, perhaps, but not 





to-day is rarer still, he has no desire to 
be one. He is satisfied with his status 
of human being. 

Nothing could be more harmless than 
the experiences and adventures he tells 
of in his book ‘Spain.” Their charm 
rests entirely in the personality of the 
author. When asked how he came by 
his beautiful, clear-cut style, Goethe 
replied: “It is quite simple; I let life 
work upon me, and sought the most 
suitable means of presenting it.” 
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with any particular tendency, like the 
political party-man. Israels depicts toil 
and trouble like the psalmist, who calls life 
goodly when it has been spent in toil 
and trouble. Conciliation speaks from 
his work, something of the settled joy of 
the philosopher, who pardons everything 
because he understands everything. 
Nothing is further away from Israels 
than brutality; and we Germans in the 
era of Bismarck and Nietzsche are almost 
inclined to regard a certain admixture of 
brutality as a necessary ingredient of genius. 
Israels is no ‘‘ beyond-man,” and, what 
LJ 


manner.—A. K. 


‘* The Mother's Joy.” 


Israels’ works are—as the works of 
every artist should be—the expression of 
his soul. Unostentatiously and_ plainly 
he paints—without official designation, 
not at all like “‘the celebrated master.” 
Simplicity and style are one with him; 
he does not use ten words where he 
can manage with two; the beautiful, 
comprehensive line is what he pursues ; 
his art is decorative but never decoration. 
What he cannot express clearly seems 
not clearly thought out—as I don’t know 
which Frenchman has it. 

In 1867 Schwind * wrote to Moricke : 


A charming old German painter, very much like Grimm of the Fairy Tales in scope and 
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“Toes he actually teach that a picture 
shall have no meaning other than paint- 
ing? . . . he'll be surprised when he sees 
what daubs they'll come to in a few 
years.” 

To-day, thirty years later, the ‘ daubs ” 
that Schwind shudderingly foresaw have 


conquered the world: the discoveries of 


Impressionism have become the common 
property of art. It must not be denied, 
however, that Impressionism has gone 
farther than Israels ; but does that take 
the least particle from his importance ? 
Would he be Israels if Manet had been 
able to in- 
{lasnce 
him? Does 
not the very 
proof of the 
intensity of 
his convic- 
tion lie in 
his one- 
sided —_ac- 
ceptance of 
Impression- 
ism ? 
Israels 
still paints 
—pictures ; 
pictures 
with a liter- 
ary content. 
With him 
painting is 
stilla means 
to an end, 
the instru- 
ment where- 
with he 
records his 
sensations. 
He does 
not want to 
paint the 
interior, 
but, 3 63 
may sO ex- 
press my- 
sel, 10s 
psychology. 
He paints 
the kettle 
sinping’ on Loo 
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the hearth or the cheerful fire in order 
to express the cosiness of the room. 
Manet paints both when they appeal to 
him as line, light and colour. Painting 
is his sole end and aim. 

Only in connection with the technical 
means of expression, can one speak of 
any progress in art; art as art does not 
As soon as a personality has 
been-revealed to us by her means, she has 
fulfilled her purpose. ‘Thus one can say 
of Raffael or Rembrandt, that they 
were complete; and, herein, we others 
cannot hope to do better. But we can 

strive . for 
| something 
| different; 
for art is 
endless as 
the world: 
it: as the 
world. 
Many ways 
lead to 
Rome ; but 
every artist 
must go 
his own 
way. 

“In my 
Father’s 
house there 
are many 
mansions ” 
and, as in 
religion, so 


progress. 








in art. And 
as every 
true be- 


liever, no 
matter what 
his faith 
on earth, 
reaches 
heaven, so 
will every 
true artist, 
whatever 
school he 
may have 
belonged 
to; join 
those other 
immortals. 











SONG OF THE ROAD. 


BY H. D. LOWRY. 


‘HE time has come to go now, 
To a land that’s car away ; 
‘To say good-bye to woe now, 


At the ending of the day. 





The time has come to go now, 
Toward the glory on the hills, 
By the little streams that flow now 


Through the field of daffodils. 


And maybe there'll be sorrow : 
There needs must be regret ; 
For never any morrow 
Will make me quite forget. 
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ne i ja Ng P R Yet come, with song and laughter, 
To the land so far away, 
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BY A. T. fi QUILLER-COUCH. 


OME of you may recollect the 
story of Loose-heels, otherwise 
Lucille’s, where the road above 

the fishing-village branches into two, with 
a sign-post at the angle; and of the 
marsh behind it, and the two outlandish 
ladies who dwelt there and died, and left 
the monkey-flowers which bloom to this 
day in the marsh and along the banks 
of the stream below. But I did not tell 
you how the stream brought them to 
M. Benest ; and indeed, M. Benest did 
not come into the tale at all. ‘* One thing 
at a time,” said the Mayor of Tregarrick, 
when a thief stole a watch with a second- 
hand. 

When first M. Benest appeared in the 
village with his wooden leg and took 
lodgings with Mrs. Carnarthur, next door 
to the Three Pilchards, every one set him 
down for a Guernsey merchant; and so 
for a whole week, though a good many 
whispered, nobody asked his business 
openly—for where the trade was concerned 
our folks used to say that a still tongue 
makes a wise head. But in the end 
Parson Morth let out and made no secret 
that the lodger was a French prisoner of 
war on parole, and had been chef de hune, 
or chief petty officer, of the Emdbuscade 
frigate, captured a year before by Sir John 
Warren. In this action M. Benest had 
lost his leg, and perhaps the loss accounts 
for the indulgence shown him on leaving 
hospital ; though the parson -hinted that 
many Frenchmen of high birth found it 
prudent, during the Terror, to change 
their names and take up with callings 
below their real rank. Certainly it seems 
odd that a mere petty officer should have 
been allowed to live on parole beside a 


haven where, for two pounds and less, 

he might have found a boat any night 

of the week to smuggle him over to 
Roscoff. But there he was, and there 
he stayed; and Parson Morth, as the 
nearest justice of the peace, seemed quite 
easy in mind over it. 

Well, as it turned out, the parson had 
no call to trouble. In the course of the 
first week he and his prisoner marked out 
the bounds together—Talland Church 
gate to the east; to the west the white 
stone over the Udder mark ; these were 
for coast walks—and up the coombe, 
inland, the cross-roads below Loose-heels. 
These were the limits, and M. Benest 
kissed the book upon them. 

And after a while the folks came to 
know that he would lose his life sooner 
than pass one of those boundaries by a 
yard. When his walks brought him to 
one or the other, it would be wheel and 
turn and home again like a man who 
could look the world in the face. At first, 
though, he walked very littlk—being awk- 
ward, as yet, with his wooden leg—and 
seemed happier tending the big geranium 
on Mrs. Carnarthur’s house-wall, or potter- 
ing about the quay and chattering with 
the children or letting them chatter. The 
youngsters worshipped him, not for the 
halfpennies only—though he usually had 
one to spare; and on feast days, when 
the sweet-stalls arrived, he would go about 
with his shirt-pockets bulging~—but for his 
stories and rhymes, and the smile he had 
with them, and because he was never too 
busy to drop his gardening and be umpire 
at “tig” or prisoners’ bars. As for stories, 
he was a walking Cadinet des Fées, and to 
this day the little ones on the quay-side 
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chant over the boats a rigmarole which 
they do not understand, and you might 
take for a mere string of meaningless 
sounds, but which, in fact, is the traditional 
form of a song which M. Benest taught 
to their little great-grandfathers :— 
** Papa, les p’tits bateaux 

Qui vont sur leau, 

Ont-ils des jambes? 

—Mais oui, petit béta, 

Sjils n’en avaient pas, ils n’march’raint pas !” 

Also he taught them Givroflé, girofla, 
and Sur le pont d Avignon, and Saves-vous 
planter les choux ? (this was for the very 
smallest), and La tour, prends garde (to 
the tune of which they played “ King of 
the Castle”), and Compagnons de la 
Marjolaine, with its jolly chorus— 

**Gai, gai, dessus le quai!” 

In short, M. Benest and his wooden leg 
and snuff-box and brown redingote and 
queer three-cornered hat, endeared them- 
selves to every one; and old Zebedee 
Minards even offered “for love” to slip 
him across one night to the French coast, 
and was both puzzled and distressed at 
the wrath the offer aroused. 

“There, there,” he eaid: “the Lord 
knows we don’t want ’ee to go. If ’twas 
only to pleasure ourselves we’d keep ’ee 
‘long with us for ever.” 


As nearly as I can discover, M. Benest 
had been lodging for close on a year in 
the village when the two outlandish ladies 
arrived by night and took up their abode 
in the cottage which came to be known 
as Loose-heels. No doubt, too, there was 
plenty of talk and speculation about them 
during the first week or two: but Parson 
Morth alone knew their nationality for 
certain—a “foreigner” in Cornwall is 
any one who comes from beyond ‘Tamar— 
and, for the rest, M. Benest’s head was 
no better than a sieve for gossip. 

So it was partly by chance he learned 
that they were compatriots. One spring 
afternoon he had stumped up the coombe, 
and was facing about for the return journey, 
when from behind the garden hedge of 
the cottage—a stone’s throw and more 
beyond the sign-post which was _ his 
boundary—there came to him a voice 
singing in his own language : 

**Vive Henri Quatre, 
Vive le Roi vaillant !— 
Ce diable 4 quatre 
A le triple talent 
De boire et de battre 
Et d’étre un vert galant . 


The voice was tremulous, and perhaps 
a trifle uncertain of its upper notes: but 
it fetched M. Benest  right-about-face 
again. He stared at the hedge long and 
earnestly, but all he could see that day 
was a pea-stick nodding above it. 

He came again, however—not the next 
day, but the day after—and was rewarded 
by a glimpse of a “‘ bassomy ” (or purplish) 
cap within the gateway, beside which 
Parson Morth had reined up for his 
customary greeting. 

“ Bon jour, Mamszelle Henriette,”—this 
was all the French the parson knew. 
And the lady would answer in English: 

**Good day, Parson Morth.” 

“And Mamzelle Lucille ?” 

“Ah, just the same, my God! All 
the day stare—stare. But if you had 
known her beforetime, in the old days, 
so be—eautiful, so gifted! All the same, 
I think she loves the flowers.” 

M. Benest did not, of course, hear 
this conversation. Yet he slackened his 
pace as he drew near the sign-post, and, 
I believe, would have halted and pretended 
to tie up a shoelace if his wooden leg 
had allowed. 

He had scarcely turned homeward 
before Parson Morth overtook him, and, 
in passing, gave him good-day as usual 
with the pun fetched out of his little 
store of latinity. 

“?’Morning to you, Monsieur Benest. 
Si vales, bene est —hey im 

And now M. Benest became very 
cunning indeed. He bought a fishing- 
rod. 

There are, I suppose, half a dozen 
trout at most in the stream—or, as we 
proudly call it, “the revvur”—between 
the village and Loose-heels ; but I never 
spy one without a thought for his ancestors 
whom M. Benest used to hook so apolo- 
getically and so hastily restore. The poor 
man started with no knowledge of the 
art, and to the end would sigh whenever 
his top-piece quivered with a bite. But 
he was forced to acquire at least a show 
of expertness to deceive the wayfarers 
(for the stream runs close beside the 
road), and in the end (it is even asserted) 
the fish came to enjoy disconcerting him, 
and— 





“é 


For the hook strove a-good 
Them to entangle.” 


You must understand that M. Benest 
had no foolish illusions about the bassomy 
cap, so cruelly separated from him by 
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fifty yards of road and his word of 
honour. He knew, as did every one in 
the village, that the tenants of the cottage 
were two elderly ladies, of whom one, for 
some reason or other, never appeared ; 
and that they bought neither fish nor 
butchers’ meat, nor bread, but (apart from 
the pint of milk which the Parson sent 
down every morning from his dairy) must 
depend for food upon their garden. ‘They 
must be poor, then—often hungry, perhaps 

these compatriots of his, shipwrecked 
like him, and so close to him, upon this 
odd angle of an unfriendly land. Also 
they were of gentle birth, and brave ; she 
must be of the true blood of France who 
quavered out Vive Henri Quatre so 
resolutely over her digging and hoeing. 
Ah! Did not M. Benest know what it 
cost sometimes to chant “ Gaz, gaz, dessus 
fe quai!” with the proper spirit? He 
had thoughts, once or twice, of question- 
ing the parson about them. But no, he 
decided ; he had no right to intrude upon 
their secret. 

He was unaware that tongues wagged 
in wonder how the Outlandish Ladies 
supported life, and when a_ withering 
suspicion began to blow upon them over 
the mysterious disappearance of sheep 
from Carne farm, up the valley, he caught 
no breath of it. It so happened that on 
the fatal day in July when the populace 
(Parson Morth being away on a visit to 
Exeter) took the law into their own hands 
and broke into the cottage to search, 
M. Benest had pretermitted his angling 
for a stroll along the cliffs. But on his 
return Mrs. Carnarthur brought in the 
tea-tray, and her speech was loosened. 

“Tt was a burning and wanton shame. 
: A dirty rabble! But the parson 
would teach them yet two poor 
ladies that wouldn’t hurt a fly ; and one, 
they tell me, so horrible to look upon 
that the first sight drove them to doors 
and out through the garden. Yes, sir, 
some horrible disease or other . . . but 
only think of that pack of cowards 
thrusting in upon two poor women !” 

M. Benest set down the teapot, caught 
up his hat and stick and stumped out 
of the house. The most of the folks were 
indoors at tea, discussing the afternoon’s 
sensation ; the few he encountered got no 
greeting from him. He looked neither 
to right nor to left—heard neither the 
chatter of stream nor the splash of his 
friends the trout as they rose at the 
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evening flies. He reached the sign-post 
and walked past it—yes, for the first 
and last time in his life—without so 
much as a thought for his parole. ‘The 
gate of the cottage stood ajar, and he 
pushed it wide with his stick, 

‘There were signs of trampling on the 
flower-beds ; but the whole garden blazed 
with flowers—tall hollyhocks, carnations, 
sweet-peas, sweet-williams, and ten-week 
stocks—above all with the yellow monkey- 
flowers which grew so profusely in the 


marshy soil by the lower hedge. ‘The 
air was weighted with the scent of 


mignonette and of the honeysuckle which 
climbed the wall and almost choked the 
climbing roses. 

‘The cottage door stood ajar also. 
thrust this open too, and for the first 
time stood face to face with the little 
lady in the bassomy cap—Mademoiseile 
Henriette. 

She sat by the deal table, with one 
arm flung across it, and her small body 
bowed in grief. At her feet lay a scattered 
trodden posy of the monkey-blossoms. 
In her abandonment she had not heard 
even the tap-tap of his wooden leg on 
the slates of the path. But she sprang 
to her feet and faced him, across the 
yellow blossoms. 

‘“* Mademoiselle, je viens d’apprendre— 
mais c’est une infamie! Permettez—je 
suis frangais, moi aussi, bien que vous 
ne me connaissez pas, peut-étre——” 

He stammered and came to a halt, 
for in her eyes he read more than woe. 
They were accusing—yes, accusing—/im. 
Of what ?—nom du tonnére! What had 
he done? 

** Vous, 
francais !” 

“Mais qu’est-ce que cela a faire ?” 

“Votre parole, monsieur—vous nen 
souvenez-vous pas? Ecoutez donc ! nous 
savons souffrir, nous autres /rancaises. 

Et la petite qui meurt—et moi qui 
mourrai presqu’a ’heure—mais nous nous 
en tenons a ne pas déshonorer la patrie 
a la fin. Ca finira bien, sous-ofhcier ; 
allez-vous en. Mais allez! gi 

She stamped her small 


He 


monsieur! Vous — officier 


foot on the 


yellow flowers, and poor M. Benest 
turned and fled from her; nay, taking 
a short cut towards the sign-post 
in his haste, plunged his wooden 


leg deep in the marsh, wrenched it 
out of its strap, and tumbled helpless, 
overwhelmed with shame, as he heard 
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the door shut behind him and _ the 
bolt drawn. 


He never passed the sign-post again ; 
never again caught a glimpse of Made- 
moiselle Henriette’s bassomy cap. ‘Three 
days later, as you know, Parson Morth 
broke into the cottage and discovered 
her seated, dead and stiff, her hands 
stained with digging her sister’s grave. 

And the cottage never had another 
tenant. Only M. Benest continued to 
eye it wistfully as he cast his flies in 
the stream below, and pondered on_ his 
offence which Mademoiselle Henriette 
had died without forgiving. 

But one July, two years after her 
death, a patch of. gold appeared on the 


marsh beneath the hedge—a patch of 


the monkey-flower : some seeds had been 
blown thither or carried down by the 
stream. 

Next July the ;patch had double its 
length. 

“The flowers are travelling towards 
me,” said M. Benest. 
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And year by year the stream brought 
them nearer. That was a terrible July 
for him when they came within two feet 
of the sign-post; but he would not 
stretch a hand beyond it. 

‘* She coquets with her forgiveness, poor 
Mademoiselle Henriette ; but I can wait. 
‘Faut pas déshonorer la patrie a la fin!’” 

3efore the next July he had made 
sure of one plant at least on his side of 
the sign-post; and fished beside it day 
after day, waiting for the first blossom 
to open. But when the happy morning 
came, and M. Benest knelt beside his 
prize, he drew back a hand. 

“But is it gute open?” he asked. 
“ Better wait—since all is safe—for the 
sun to warm it a little longer.” 

And he waited, until the trout began 
to think themselves completely forgotten. 
‘lo remind him, one of them took a fly 
with a splash right under his nose. ‘Then 
M. Benest started, and his fingers closed 
on the yellow blossom. 

“She has forgiven,” said he; “now I 
can forgive myself.” 


STARS. 


BY D. JOHNSON. 


— night serene and peaceful lies 


In holy calm on wood and hill, 


Among the stars I see your eyes ; 


They look down into mine until 


They draw my soul to them above, 


And Love meets Love! 











REGRET 


BY CLAUDE MUNRO. 











LEAPING hunger for a loved one dead, 
And a dead past low buried in the dust 
Of self-accusing sorrow and the rust 
Of bitter tears—of blinding, burning tears ! 
)) That one sweet word be whispered; one 
unsaid 
That wove such anguish thro’ the cloudedg 


years ! 
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T is an unalloyed pleasure to the 
unavoidably busy, but naturally 
indolent man, to idle away an hour, 

and it was therefore with joy that I 
yesterday found myself free to leave my 
chambers a little earlier than usual, and 
go home to enjoy a pipe, and (shall I 
confess it? ) have a nap before dinner. 

I was sitting in my favourite armchair 
when I fell gradually into that delicious 
state of mind and body that is neither 
wakefulness nor sleep. I .was_ startled 
suddenly, in the midst of my enjoyment, 
by the sound of a shrill feminine voice 
saying: “ And what is our subject to-day, 
dear Mrs. Brunton ?” 

I sat up and rubbed my eyes. “ Our 
subject,”—whose subject ? when ? where?! 

My smoking-room is divided from the 
library by a heavy curtain, ‘This curtain 
had been pulled slightly to one side. I 
pulled it a shade further, and instinctively 
slipping my pipe into my pocket I peered 
into the library. What a sight! Amid 
much laughter and much rustling of skirts 
a flock of girls came into the library, and 
I heard my wife answer the question that 
had been put to her. ‘ Our subject is a 
very engrossing one to-day, Miss ——,” 
she said cheerfully, “but you will hear 
for yourself. This is your first night, isn’t 
it? I think we shall have some fun.” 


‘First night’ ? ‘fun’? what on earth was 
she talking about? I rubbed myeyes again, 
and falling back in my chair, wondered 
vaguely if I had actually fallen asleep, 
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and was even now dreaming ; 


but I sat up 
again as my memory and senses returned 


tome. How could Ihave been so stupid! 
To-day was Thursday evening, ‘Thursday 
the 8th of June, and my wife had asked 
me to come home a little later than usual, 
as the members of the Debating Society 
she had lately joined were to meet at our 
house, and she wished to hold the meeting 
in the library. I had promised; and—well, 
here I was, and there was no exit from 
my den into the passage. ‘To appear was 
out of the question: there were members 
of the Society (1 knew them by repute, 
for my little wife had often made fun of 
them for my benefit), who would shudder 
at my mere presence—intellectual and 
advanced members who would’ be 
completely thrown off their mental 
balance by the sudden appearance of a 
hated and despised male. Besides, I 
wanted to hear this feminine debate—it 
was the chance of a lifetime ; and I drew 
my chair softly, very softly, up to the 
loophole in the curtain, and, blessing 
myself for having lowered my blinds and 
left my room in semi-darkness, I meanly 
prepared myself to listen. 

When all the ladies were seated round 
the library table, I looked carefully at 
them, and began, while they exchanged 
whispers and arranged their papers, to 
mentally classify them. My wife (had 
she but known it!) sat facing me at the 
end of the room, and opposite her sat a 
very pronounced type of Man Despiser 
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@and Advanced Woman. At her side 


again sat a fair, pretty girl, not greatly 
unlike my wife in appearance. In fact, 
I noticed that she and the pretty girl 
constantly exchanged smiles, and ‘that it 
was only by making valiant efforts to 
control themselves that they once or 
twice refrained from laughing outright. I 
therefore assumed that they were the 
frivolous members of the party. 

In the midst of my observations the 
Man Despiser arose, and, tapping on the 
table, said in a loud stern voice, ‘‘ Ladies, 
we are assembled here to-night [it was 
5.30] to discuss a subject which is of vital 
importance to some members of our sex, 
although not, I am happy to say, to a// 
of us,”—here she glanced vindictively at 
the frivolous member, who slightly tossed 
her heag. “It is,’ continued the Man 
Despiser, “ only interesting to those mis- 
guided women among us who intend to” 
—she paused and shuddered visibly—‘‘ to 
marry. Our subject,” she added, ‘‘is 
* How to choose a Husband.’ Personally” 
—haughtily —“ I shall never marry unless” 
—she paused once more, and _ then 
continued, with biting sarcasm, “ unless I 
come across one of those exceptional 
beings that lady novelists love to depict.” 

Here I saw my wife glance at her 
frivolous friend, who answered her with 
a rash smile, and, I regret to own it, a 
slight grimace at the anti-man lady. 

* T have never met the exceptional being 
who would make any and every woman 
happy,” continued the Man _ Despiser, 
“and I believe him to exist only in the 
imagination. In the meantime I shall 
merely add that this evening’s subject is 
not one in which I take a deep interest, 
and therefore I do not intend, as I usually 
do, to give you either my views or my 
advice.” 

The frivolous girl murmured “ Hear, 
hear!” and the anti-man lady sat down 
amid an applause which struck me as 
being a more or less left-handed compli- 
ment, after what she had just said. 

There was a moment's silence after the 
applause ceased, and then a pretty, senti- 
mental-looking girl leant forward and said, 
‘*] think a husband should be chosen for 
his lovable qualities, and for that reason 
alone.” She leant back and sighed ; and 
a sensible-looking young woman of the 
athletic type rose in her place, and 
glancing at some notes in her hand, said 
somewhat paradoxically: ‘And JZ think 
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the first thing in choosing a husband is 
to know what sort of man not to choose. 
A girl should look ahead for the pitfalls 
and snares of love, and not fall into the 
first trap she comes across.” 

“Hear, hear !” murmured the anti-man 
lady, who had evidently gone through her 
life in virgin security, and need not have 
feared either pitfall or snare. 

“The first thing that we girls ought 
to realise,” continued Miss Common- 
sense—and she looked for a moment 
towards the sentimentalist—“is not to 
take men too seriously, and to remember 
a man does not as a rule mean what he 
says, and if he does it is only for the time 
being. ‘Therefore my advice to all girls” 
—she looked down for a moment at her 
notes again—“ is, first, to refuse the man 
who proposes at a dance, then—— ” 

‘“ Why?” interrupted the sentimentalist. 

** Because,” replied the other, ‘‘ there 
is a glamour about a ballroom, and men 
often say at a dance what they wish unsaid 
the following morning.” 

“How do you know?” murmured my 
wife, but she murmured it so softly that 
it was only a case of lip reading on my 
part, and no one heard her. 

** Does the samme thing apply to picnics?” 
asked a dark girl on the other side of 
the room. 

“Certainly not,” replied Miss Common- 
sense: ‘‘what with washing up and 
carrying baskets and opening bottles, girls 
can not only judge a man’s character quite 
easily at a picnic, but will be safe in 
accepting a proposal made at one, especi- 
ally if it is made before luncheon. 

‘There was a general laugh at this, and 
the sensible girl continued reading from 
her notes: ‘ Do not ever marry a man who 
writes ideal letters.” Here the sentimental- 
ist sighed and murmured she liked ideal 
letters, with an air that plainly showed 
she had evidently both had and written a 
great many; but the common-sense girl 
went on remorselessly—‘“‘ The man who 
writes ideal letters is invariably led away 
by his imagination, and the probabilities 
are that sooner or later he will be led away 
from you.” 

“Tt is all very well to lay down rules,” 
said a plain-looking red-haired girl from 
the other end of the table, “but what 
choice, I say, is it that girls have now? If 
they want to marry they must take what 
they can get.” 

‘* Not at all,” replied the common-sense 
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girl sharply: “‘ that is quite an exploded 
notion. It is true that fifty years ago girls 


had no chance of judging men, because 
they were not allowed to see any one 
alone ; but we present-day _ girls have 
every Opportunity, not only of choosing, 
but of marrying, the man we love. We 
area self-respecting, free-acting community, 
and in these days of cycling, golf, tennis 
and billiards we have every chance not 
only of judging a man’s character, but of 
flirting with him instead of marrying him 
if we want to. ‘There is nothing like a 
flirtation for showing what a man is made 
of,” she added demurely. 

“Tt is, in fact, better to flirt than to 
marry,” murmured the frivolous one. 

“Certainly, until you are sure you have 
got the right man,” said Miss Common- 
sense, who had been sharp enough to 
hear her. 

She glanced down at her notes again, 
and went on speaking rapidly. “In the 
old days more marriages were made by 
mothers than by Heaven,” she - said 
decisively, “but in these days most 
marriages are made by girls.” There was 
a murmur of dissent at this somewhat 
startling speech, and she hurriedly added, 
“T do not of course mean, when I say girls 
make the mariiages, that they are less 
womanly or less dignified than they used 
to be. I merely mean that they have the 
opportunity given them now-a-days for 
picking and choosing among men whom 
they like.” 

The next speaker was a dark-haired girl 
at the end of the room. 

“TI entirely agree with Miss ——” she 
said cordially, “that the chief thing in 
choosing a husband is to know whom 
to avoid.” (I admired with a sigh the 
Irishisms of these two ladies.) ‘* Drunk- 
ards,” she continued emphatically, ‘and 
very old men, are of course beyond the 
pale, and need not even be alluded to, 
excepting to say that no one need flatter 
herself she will ever either cure a 
drunkard or enjoy being an old man’s 
darling. In fact,” she continued, “there is 
no such thing as an old man’s darling,” — 
the dark-haired girl spoke very decisively, 
—‘and personally I would rather be 
the slave of a young man than of an old 
one. 

A good deal of applause greeted this 
speech ; and the dark-haired young lady 
continued, with much sprightliness, “I 
must also warn all girls to avoid, without 
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scruple, the man who loses his temper at 
croquet or golf, for a man who gets angry 
over games will be sure to swear at you 
if you annoy him after marriage.” She 
paused. “Andaboveallthings, my friends, 
do not marry a dyspeptic: he will not only 
look at your failings with a jaundiced eye, 
but will be insufferably disagreeable at 
breakfast. I do not mind how delicate 
aman is,” she added, with a great air ‘of 
condescension, “ 
dyspeptic.” 
her hand. 

“You seem to know a great deal,” said 
the sentimental girl, with some envy. 

**T do,” replied the dark-haired girl 
genially, “but it is not so much by my 
experience, as through the extent of my 
powers of observation.” 

“Do not marry a man who proposes to 
you by letter,” she continued, ‘“‘for if he 
daren’t come he will not dare to face you 
if you have a row.” 

‘* How nice!” murmured the frivolous | 
girl ‘I should like that: I love a 
coward.” 

“That is a mere matter of opinion,” 
answered the other, somewhat coldly,—‘ I 
am merely giving my advice for what it is 
worth.” 

*“Whatever you do, don’t choose the 
man who notices dress too much,” con- 
tinued the dark-haired girl, once more 
having recourse to her notes, “ because 
he is sure to be effeminate ; and don’t 
dress to please men, but remember that 
the nicest ones are never attracted by 
costly clothes, and that sixteen yards of 
book muslin and a yard or so of blue 
ribbon will do more for you than all the 
silks and satins in Dover Street.” 

Here the Anti-man tapped on the table 
and said, ‘‘We are not here to discuss 
how to attract men, but how to choose 
a husband”; and the dark-haired girl 
hurriedly went on: ‘‘ Beware of curates, 
unless they have private means, for curates 
are always ready to dash into matrimony, 
so don’t be ready to dash with them.” 

The dark-haired girl sat down, and the 
frivolous girl took her place. 

‘* And I strongly advise girls to beware 
of the man who is unnecessarily jealous,” 
she said, ‘‘ and if any one here is already 
engaged to a jealous man I recommend 
her to break it off in time. Irishmen are 
particularly jealous, but any girl will be 
comparatively safe with a Scotchman. I 
do not know why,” she said flippantly, 


so long as he is not a 
She looked at the paper in 
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“but I have always noticed an entire 
absence of jealousy about Scotch hus- 
bands, and I can only suppose it is their 
inimitable self-confidence that makes them 
feel sure you would never be foolish 
enough to prefer any one to themselves.” 

The red-haired girl, who was evidently 
Scotch, laughed at this, and the frivolous 
girl continued gaily: ‘ Don’t be in too 
great a hurry to choose a mate, girls—and 
don’t accept your first proposal simpiy 
because you are flattered,” here she 
glanced, perhaps involuntarily, at the 
sentimental girl, “ ‘The first man who 
loves you is not necessarily the person 
who would make you happy for life. Re- 
member Dryden’s wise words of caution 
when he said: 





‘ E’en though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haste for husband to thy fold.’ ” 


This frivolous quotation was received 
with much laughter, but the Anti-man 
muttered : ‘f That is Johnson’s dictionary. 
I looked up ‘husbands’ before we came. 
‘ Husband—the male of animals’—it said 
too, and a very good description.” 

No one answered this, and the frivolous 
girl went on to say: “ And last, but not 
least, do not marry avery rich man, unless 
you get a very large settlement, because 
it is worse than being poor to know that 
money is there and not get it.” 

The frivolous girl sat down, and a tall 
and extraordinary person next to her rose 
slowly in her stead. She was a thin, 
eccentric-looking female, and had wide 
eyes and a hopeless mouth, and hair that 
had apparently been raked up with a hay- 
fork, and she looked the very embodiment 
of ‘‘ He cometh not, she said.” 

This lady laid an attenuated hand on 
her breast, I suppose to still some flutter- 
ings, and began to speak in a low tired 
voice. “Girls,” she said sadly, “I speak 
to you as one in authority, because I—l 
am a married woman.” 

She said this as though stating some- 
thing tragic, but no one seemed at all 
startled, so she continued wearily : 

“Girls, I warn you to be careful to 
choose wisely, and to choose with your 
heart and not with your head. Do not 
be led away by physical attractions, or 
by brute force, but seek your affinity—a 
kindred soul. A man generally marries 
a woman and then entirely ceases to 
care to know either her thoughts or her 
aspirations. Instead of probing the depths 
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of her soul, and studying her mind and 
heart, he expects her to order his dinner 
and mend his clothes, and become, in 
fact, his unpaid housekeeper. Only the 
other day,” she continued bitterly, “I 
was sitting in my room buried in thought 
and full of mysterious aspirations, when 
the man to whom I am linked for life”’— 
here she shuddered very gently—‘“ came 
in and asked me to mend, actually mend, 
some garment for him. I forget exactly 
what the article was, but to the best of 
my belief it was some coarse sock he wore 
when fishing. 1 told him I had servants 
to do that sort of thing, and he must go 
to them for such-like work, and come to 
me only for sympathy and soul-expansion. 
And then,’—she paused impressively,— 
‘‘he spoke rudely to me and left the room. 
Girls,” she added plaintively, “let me 
implore you to marry a man who will not 
want you to occupy yourself with his 
material garments, and who will not seek 
to drag you down to his commonplace 
level, but one who will want you to help 
him expand his soul—marry a material- 
ised spirit, not a man of earth like my 
husband.” 

She ceased, and the sentimental girl 
sighed and nodded approvingly. ‘The 
frivolous girl giggled, and the common- 
sense girl fidgeted, while a faded-looking 
creature opposite murmured, ‘‘ How true— 
how beautiful—but how sad!” 

I glanced at my wife, and wondered 
if she also had aspirations, and if she 
despised my want of soul-expansion. ‘To 
my surprise she rose, a slight but charming 
flush on her pretty face, and said in a low 
clear voice, without even the faintest 
trace of nervousness: “ Girls, as I am the 
only other married woman belonging to 
thisSociety, I feel 1 mustanswer Mrs. ’s 
speech. As she has given you her own 
private experience, I shall, if only in 
justification to husbands, also give you 
mine. She entirely misjudged a wife’s 
position.” Here the common-sense girl 
said “ Hear, hear!” and the tired lady 
leant back and raised her eyebrows. ‘The 
raised eyebrows acted as a_ sudden 
stimulant on my wife. “ Mrs. —— says 
you should choose a man who will help 
your soul to expand,” she said severely ; 
‘‘but that is nonsense, rank nonsense. 
I advise you to choose a good, healthy- 
minded, kind-hearted, every-day-sort of 
man, like”—she paused eloquently —“ like 
my Dick.” She was unconsciously looking 
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me straight in the eyes as she continued: 
“‘T)on’t waste your lives, girls, looking for 
affinities and soul-expansion men ; dismiss 
them” —she turned to the common-sense 
girl with a slight smile—“ together with 
the ideal letter-writers. My best argu- 
ment,” she continued proudly, ignoring 
the weary contempt expressed by the 
misunderstood lady’s manner, “is that 
I am happily married while she is not.” 
‘This unanswerable logic evidently made 
a deep impression on her hearers, and she 
continued cheerfully: ‘ Dick isn’t at all 
good-looking, but he is a dear; and 
although he is by no means a hero, I 
often let him think he is. He never asks 
me to mend his socks, because we have 
plenty of servants, but if he wanted me to 
do them I should be only too proud and 
pleased.” 

The tired lady moved her chair back 
impatiently, and said, “Fah!” in a tone 
of great disgust, but my wife went on 
bravely. 

“Girls,” she said, bending forward and 
speaking very earnestly, “ don't make any 
mistake : remember that married life is a 
real state, not a dream, and happiness 
means, not an imaginary Paradise, but 
Home. Remember that the man you 
choose will not be an angel, but if you 
choose wisely there will be a great deal of 
the angel in him. Appeai to that side of 
him; study his likes and dislikes, and 
above all don’t put an every-day man on 
a pedestal and then knock him off your- 
self. It is easy enough for any of you 
to choose a husband ; the difficulty you 
will have will be in keeping his love. It 
can only be done by forgetting your own 
happiness and seeking his. I once asked 
a well-known woman,” continued my little 
wife, raising her head and speaking very 
clearly, “what her greatest ambition was, 
and she told me her ambition is to 
make one man on the face of the earth 
as absolutely happy as a human being 
can be. Needless to say, she is one 
of the happiest married women of my 
acquaintance, and I am doing my best to 
imitate her.” 

There was a slight murmur of dis- 
approval at this, and my wife paused 
nervously for a moment, but gathered 
fresh courage from the common-sense 
girl’s eye, and continued fearlessly: “There 
is far too much nonsense talked in these 
days about misunderstood wives ; and I 
wish people would write something for the 


benefit of misunderstood husbands. Some 
people expect a saint, girls, but I have 
never met a man saint yet, nor a woman 
either for that matter, and I advise you 
to choose a man who will be strong and 
brave and kind and good, and then make 
it the business of your life to make him 
happy. Don’t expect your married life 
to be perfect. You will have lots to put 
up with, and so probably will he ; but put 
up with everything cheerfully, and make 
the best of both him and of yourself, and 
rementber that however large an account 
you may have at the Bank of Love it is 
possible to overdraw it. Don’t be afraid 
of being old-fashioned : there is nothing 
to be proud of in being modern. Why 
marry a man and expect him to be either 
a saint or an affinity ? 

“To sum up our subject, ‘ Howto choose 
a Husband,’ I, as a happy woman, say, 
choose a man without regard to his pro- 
fession or his appearance, girls, but a man 
whom you can love, honour, and obey, 
and a man who will be, not only your 
lover and your friend, but your master,” 
—here the weary lady rose almost im- 
patiently,—and_ then reseating _ herself 
shrugged her shoulders in open pity and 
contempt,—‘‘ yes, a man who will be 
your master,” repeated my wife, ‘and 
remember, my dear girls, there is nothing 
to be ashamed of because you are loving 
and pure and honourable enough to fulfil 
your marriage vows, but that the only 
shame will be if you break them.” 

She stopped abruptly, and sat down 
amid loud applause from the frivolous 
girl, the common-sense girl, and the dark- 
haired girl; and even the anti-man’s face 
softened, and she sighed once or twice ; 
but the sentimental girl looked doubtful, 
and the soul-expansion lady muttered 
something wearily and, gathering up her 
skirts, bowed icily to the company and 
faded gradually out of the room. 

A few moments later the Debating 
Society broke up ; and I noticed that one 
or two girls who had not spoken at all 
said good-bye very coldly to my wife, 
but the frivolous lady said “ Bravo, 
Marjorie! Dick ought to have heard 
you,” and the anti-man lady actually 
whispered, “ My dear, no wonder your 
husband is fond of you!” 


The last of the female debaters had left 
the room, and my wife still sat by the 
open window thinking. I drew aside the 
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curtain, and going over to her and laying 
my hand on her shoulder, said, ‘ Well, 
Marjorie, have you got rid of them at 
last ?” 

She started up and looked at me in 
astonishment. “‘ Got rid of them’? Did 
you meet them, Dick? did you see 
them ?” 

‘T not only saw them, my dear child, 
but I have been sitting in there and have 
heard every word,” I confessed. 

“Qh, Dick !” 

“Oh, Marjorie !” 

She laughed. ‘You are a_ sneak! 
Fancy listening,—how could you ?” 

“ How couldn't I? you mean, my good 
child. How could I get out? I was 
there when they arrived. You wouldn't 


have had me plunge in amongst them, 
would you?” 
“No, of course not: they would have 
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been dreadfully flurried. But did you 
really hear—er-—everything ?” 

“Everything,” I replied, firmly. “I 
heard you say I wasn’t a hero, and that 
I wasn’t good-looking ; and what else was 
it, eh ?” 

She laughed light-heartedly. ‘‘ Neither 
are you, Dick, but you’re a dear. Didn't 
I give them some good advice?’ 
added. 

“Capital, Marjorie.” 

My little wife came half shyly up to me 
and rubbed her soft face against my 
sleeve. “ And Dick, dear ?” 

“ Well, Marjorie ? ” 

* Did you—I mean, do you—think I 
have—er—done the things I told them 
to do? Have—have I been as nice as 
that to you, Dick? Have I?” 

My answer need not be recorded, but 
I think it satisfied her. 


she 
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ISS IRENE MARCHMONT 
was the daughter of a London 
vicar; and though a vicar’s 

daughter in London is a trifle compared 
to the vicars daughter in the country, 
yet Miss Marchmont contrived to make 
her personality effectively felt in the parish. 
She was nineteen, and had a mission. 
What the mission was she was not quite 
sure ; but she was sure she had a mission, 
Wherever there was a fight she was de- 
termined to be in it, on the side of the 
angels ; she was resolute to render some 
material assistance to the angels before 
the millennium came, when there would 
be no further need of her services. In 
pursuance of this somewhat vague design, 
and to give it a more definite direction, 
she had recently become engaged to her 
father’s curate. It seemed rather an 
obvious and parochial kind of thing to do, 
but there was nothing obvious or parochial 
about the Reverend Cyril Rose. He was 
a divine of the very newest type, with the 
highest principles and the broadest views ; 
he quoted Ibsen as familiarly and as in- 
accurately in the pulpit as his predecessors 
had been wont to quote Tennyson. From 
the moment that he entered upon his 
- curacy, he assumed the entire direction of 
things; Mr. Marchmont, good easy man, 
resented nothing, not even a hint, which 
was scarcely a command, that his weekly 
discourse should be condensed, or at 
any rate curtailed. At the end of three 
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months the Reverend Cyril had the parish 
drilled, disciplined, and organised on the 
very newest models, after the formulas 
of Edward VI. and the Christian Social 
Union, while enmities and _jealousies 
buzzed in every corner of it. He had 
brought not peace, but a sword; and 
Miss Irene Marchmont was from the first 
on the side of this sword-wielder. She 
admired his consistency, his total dis- 
regard of obstacles and she admired the 
openness of mind which allowed his fellow- 
workers to believe precisely what they 
liked. The devout women who hung upon 
his pulpit utterances crowded weekly to 
where he heard their confessions ; but Miss 


Marchmont was not among them. She 
had not yet formulated her beliefs ; she 


thought there was a great deal of truth in 
the New Testament, and a great deal in 
the writings of Mr. Walter Pater ; and she 
was decidedly of opinion that dogmatic 
Christianity needed to be supplemented 
by a course of Maeterlinck. 

In all these matters Mr. Rose paid her 
the compliment that a woman, and par- 
ticularly a young woman, values most— 
he took her seriously ; and she, in return, 
was strenuous on his side. When the 
ladies who for years had sung in the choir 
were dismissed, and an orthodox set ot 
boy choristers in surplices replaced them, 
she made head against the disdained and 
resentful singers of her sex, and professed 
the staunchest Anglicanism. Many such 
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instances of support and countenance en- 
deared her to him, while her independence 
of mind marked her off from the mob of 
worshippers ; he became conscious of her 
numerous personal attractions ; and she 
was flattered by the interest which she 
had aroused in this brilliant personage, 
who talked to all other women, save for 
a slight inflection of superiority in his 
manner, just as he did to men. Con- 
sequently, when. he begged for her assist- 
ance to accomplish his mission in life, she 
felt that here at last was the fulfilment of 
hers ; and she accepted with readiness, all 
the more marked because her aunt, who 
stood to her in the place of a mother, 
exceedingly disapproved of the arrange- 
ment. 

Between them, accordingly, then, the 
pair flung the parish into the melting-pot 
from which it was to emerge a glowing 
model of the ideal state. She was his 
lieutenant ; allowed to work on her own 
lines, as a kind of lay helper, spreading 
among his parishioners culture, and the 
worship of the true and the beautiful ; 
and a main instrument of the propaganda 
was a girls’ club, where Miss Marchmont 
reigned supreme. ‘The milliners’ appren- 
tices and young ladies from behind many 
counters, who paid their weekly pennies 
to attend the club, looked up to her with 
an enthusiasm which the respectable and 
rather dowdy matrons who had previously 
managed it never succeeded in awakening. 
Miss Marchmont’s dress and the way she 
did her hair were the objects of anxious 
scrutiny to twenty or thirty pairs of femi- 
nine eyes one night in every week ; she 
was conscious of the scrutiny, and con- 
scious that she came out very well from 
under it. She had originally proposed to 
encourage dancing among the young ladies, 
and meant to teach them herself ; but on 
discovering that the London shop-girl was 
more minutely familiar with the intricacies 
of the Lancers than she herself had ever 
troubled to be, she rather gave it to be 
understood that she had outgrown dancing. 
But she studiously encouraged it, and was 
very kind to the young ladies, especially 
on the evenings when they were permitted 
to bring their young men. 

All this, it must be understood, was 
quite a new departure. Mr. Rose’s pre- 


decessor had been an elderly man whose 
wife was one of the dowdy managers of 
the now transformed and resuscitated girls’ 
Miss Marchmont had in those days 


club. 
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been much given to worldly vanities, which 
had shocked the curate and the other 
parochial authorities; her serious opinions, 
when she uttered them, as she was not 
shy of doing, had shocked them worse. 
The new order had been established for 
about a month, when Miss Marchmont 
in her dining-room at the Rectory, sitting 
among furniture which spoke of a severe 
attack of Morris decoration (now nearly 
passed off), and reading a volume of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s dramas (a more recent 
passion), heard with some surprise that “a 
young person” wanted to see her. Hitherto 
the parish had never penetrated beyond 
Mr. Marchmont’s study; and the maid 
plainly shared Miss Marchmont’s astonish- 
ment. However, the young person was 
shown in, and she proved to be Miss 
Beatrice Joy, of the Universal Bun Supply’s 
staff of attendants, known to Miss March- 
mont as a large and lumpy member of 
her club, wont, on the nights when gentle- 
men attended, to sit for the whole evening 
in passive but contented silence beside 
a slack-lipped, white-faced clerk who 
looked two or three years younger than 
herself. Miss Joy might have been two- 
and-twenty. This afternoon her eyes were 
perceptibly red, her features a little swollen; 
she had been crying. Miss Marchmont 
was for a moment a little embarrassed, 
but she greeted the girl amicably. Miss 
Joy sat down, and her hostess made con- 
versation rather nervously about the last 
meeting of the club, the question of pro- 
viding a pianist, and so forth ; but it was 
plain that Miss Joy had something on 
her mind, and equally plain that she was 
too shy to speak. 

Miss Marchmont began to grow im- 
patient and even a little curious. One 
of her most deeply rooted grievances was 
the monopoly of the confessional by men. 
Here was a chance to redress the in- 
equality, and to prove to her own satis- 
faction the existence of that greater 
competence and discretion in woman 
which she had endeavoured to impress 
upon Mr. Rose. It was not one of 
the subjects on which he and she had 
come to a harmonious agreement. Now 
she decided to bring matters to a 
point. Leaning forward suddenly, she 
asked— 

“What is it, Miss Joy? Is there any- 
thing you want to ask me? What can 
I do for you?” 

Miss Joy instantly subsided into tears, 

















“T’m very unhappy, Miss Marchmont,” 


she sobbed. “It’s about Mr. Budgeon.” 

Mr. Budgeon was the - slack-lipped, 
white-faced youth who had sat solemnly 
by Miss Joy’s side at the club party. 
And Miss Marchmont reflected instantly, 
with a flash of amusement, that here was 
a singular object to be pined for by a 
breaking heart. She also remembered 
that Mr. Budgeon had appeared to her 
to be bored, and she had wondered at 
the time if that was the visage of felicity. 
The Reverend Cyril Rose never looked 
bored, but then he was occupied with a 
continual flow of improving conversation. 
If a yawn ever stole in upon their inter- 
course, it was she who had to stifle it ; 
she had a guilty knowledge of several 
such lapses, and the knowledge suddenly 
revealed to her something of Mr. Bud- 
geon’s mind. But the girl had never 
looked bored during that silence; Miss 
Marchmont had noted, and had not ad- 
mired, her air of mute and contented 
devotion. She began to guess at the 
state of the case, with a sudden glee at 
her own intuition. Where was the mere 
male confessor in comparison with this 
clearness of insight ? 

“ But I thought,” she said inquiringly, 
“you were very fond of each other?” 

“Oh, Miss Marchmont, he isn’t what 
he was to me. He doesn’t care for me 
as he used.” 

“What makes you think that ?” asked 
Miss Marchmont. “He didn’t tell you 
so, did he ?” 

“Oh no,”*sobbed Miss Joy, “ but I feel 
it. He doesn’t behave to me as he used.” 

“Well, but can’t you tell me exactly ? 
Very likely you are making a mistake.” 

“No, Miss Marchmont. He isn’t the 
same to me at all. Last evening, now, 
we went for a walk in the Gardens, and 
we took the train at High Street. You 
know he lives up in Westbourne Grove, 
and he got out at Queen’s Road. He 
said he had some work to do. But he 
used always to come on with me to Baker 
Street. I know he doesn’t care for me 
as he used. I told him so.” 

Miss Marchmont was instantly eloquent : 
she sprang forward in her chair. It was 
her most rooted conviction that the duty 
of woman was to teach man to know 
his place. Her friends imputed to her 
a chivalrous determination to revenge by 
her own personal prowess all the in- 
dignities that had been heaped by man 
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upon her sex: every scalp that hung at 
her pretty waist marked an achievement 
in the never-ending vendetta. 

“You don’t mean to say,” she flashed 
at the tearful damsel, ‘“‘that you let him 
see you cared?” 

““T’m afraid I did,” she sobbed. 

“And what did he say?” 

“Oh, he wanted to come on with me 
then ; but I wouldn’t let him. I said I 
wanted none of his company.” 

“Bravo!” said Miss Marchmont— 
“that was quite right. It would have 
been better if you had said nothing. If 
a man stabs you to the heart you ought to 
laugh in his face. But at all events you 
did right in the end.” 

Miss Joy looked sadly reassured. “ Yes, 
Miss Marchmont, I’m glad you think I 
did right. That was what I said to 
myself: ‘If he doesn’t want me I don’t 
want him.’ ” 

““Of course you wouldn’t,” said Miss 
Marchmont. 

“But I do,” said the girl, sobbing ; 
“and I’m so wretched.” 

Miss Marchmont’s stern soul was 
touched with compassion. ‘“ Look here,” 
she said, “I expect it’s all right. I 
expect he really cares for you a great deal, 
only you have been too nice to him. 
People always want what they can’t get, 
and you have let him see that you were 
only too delighted to be taken out for 
walks and all that. You have got to 
make him see ” (she grew quite indignant 
with Mr. Budgeon as her theme de- 
veloped) “that that isn’t the state of 
things at all.” 

“But what am I to do, Miss March- 
mont?” asked Miss Joy, looking at this 
pythoness with an air of vague hope, 
dashed by bewilderment. 

“Write tohim. Say you think you have 
both been making a mistake; that you 
had better not see anything of each other 
for some time. Be very polite and quite 
friendly, but don’t on any account say 
that you are sorry.” 

“Yes,” said the girl nervously; “I 
suppose that would be best.” 

“Of course it would,” said Miss 
Marchmont. “You don’t want him to 
be engaged to you if he doesn’t care.” 

“Oh no,” said Miss Joy, tearfully. 

“ And no girl who had any spirit would 
let a man think she was dying for him 
when he didn’t care for her. But I 
expect, really, it will be all right,” she 
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went on, for Miss Joy looked decidedly 
piteous. “I’m sure it will, That will 
make him see things straight. But, any- 
how, you must not let him think he is 
conferring a favour on you. Go and 
write to him, and come and tell me what 
he says.” A thought struck her. “Is 
there any one else?” she asked. 

“No,” said Miss Joy—“at least, I 
don’t think so. He’s always thinking 
more of his books than anything else. 
He wants to rise in the world and bea 
clergyman.” 

“Oh, well,” said Miss Marchmont, “ if 
it’s only books you’re all right. When he 
gets your letter he’ll see things very 
differently. Go along and write it at 
once.” 

Miss Joy departed, with effusive though 
slightly tearful thanks, illumined by a 
distinct ray of hopefulness. Miss March- 
mont went to the window to look at her 
retreating form. As she watched she saw 
two other figures coming down the road 
from the church. “How odd!” she 
thought. ‘“‘ Why, it is the very Budgeon 
—and with Cyril!” 

Her immediate impulse was to summon 
Mr. Rose and discuss the matter with him. 
Then she reflected. The secrecy of the 
confessional that men talked of was a 
thing which decidedly the lay adviser 
should imitate ; and when the Reverend 
Cyril, as she anticipated, came in to 
discuss the latest controversy with the 
churchwardens, she suppressed all inclina- 
tion even to question him as to his views 
upon the character of Mr. Eric Budgeon. 

It would be wrong to suppose that in 
the course of the next forty-eight hours 
Miss Marchmont was not visited with 
some searchings of heart. ‘The champion 
of her sex was not clear that she might 
not have been sacrificing an individual 
for the good of the race; and if an 
individual had to work out these views 
of strong and self-sufficing action, she 
would rather not have done it by deputy. 
She also experienced that natural curiosity 
which she could express to herself as 
anxiety for the success of an ethical ex- 
periment. 

On the second day Miss Joy was 
announced; and there was no mistake 
about it: Miss Joy looked decidedly 
downcast. 

“Well,” said Miss Marchmont when her 
protégée was seated, “how are things 
going on?” 


Miss Joy looked anxious. “I have 
had a letter,” she said, ‘‘and I don’t know 
what to think about it” ; and she handed 
to her spiritual directress a short note in 
Mr. Budgeon’s clerkly copperplate script. 

“My DEAR Miss Joy,” it began,— 
“T am not aware of having done any- 
thing that should alter your feelings 
towards me. If you wish to be released 
from our engagement, I must accept your 
wishes ; but I hope you will understand 
that I have never had the least intention 
of departing from it myself. 

“Yours sincerely, ER1c BUDGEON, 

**P.S.—I don’t know what you mean 
by saying I treated you shamefully. I 
have always been the same to you.” 

“Oh, Miss Joy,” said Miss Marchmont 
reproachfully, “why did you say that he 
had treated you shamefully? You ought 
to have made him think you didn’t care 
in the least.” 

“But I did care,” said Miss Joy; 
“besides, I wanted him to know what 
I thought of his conduct.” 

“Yes, but you had no business to let 
him see it.” 

“What am I to do now?” said Miss 
Joy ruefully. 

Miss Marchmont considered the letter 
again. “I don’t quite make this out,” she 
said. “There seem to be two people in 
this letter.” She reflected for a moment. 
“Tt must be this way. He was frightfully 
angry when he got yours, and so he sat 
down to write as stiffly as ever he could. 
Then he read it through, and put in the 
postscript afterwards just in a_ hurry. 
Yes, that must be it. The postscript isn’t 
so bad, but the rest of the letter is 
intolerable. He seems to imply that he 
was only going on out of a sense of duty.” 

“Well, but what am I to say to him, 
Miss Marchmont ?” 

‘**There’s only one thing for you to do. 
Write to him and say that he has quite 
misunderstood—you had better not give 
any reasons, reasons are always a mistake 
—but that you don’t think that you care 
for each other enough to go on being 
engaged, and that you would rather be 
free,” 

Miss Joy said nothing, but she began 
to rummage nervously for her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

“You don’t want to marry a man who 
doesn’t care for you,” pursued Miss 
Marchmont. “No girl with any respect 
for herself would do that. Stand up for 
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“Miss Marchmont resolutely planted her at the writing-table.” 


yourself, and snap your fingers at him. 
Most likely he’ll be abject if you do ; but 
anyhow, you can’t go on relying on his 
compassion.” 

“No,” said Miss Joy, “of course not. 
But I don’t know exactly what to say.” 

“Would you like to write the letter 
here ?” 


‘Oh, thank you,” said Miss Joy 
dubiously ; but Miss Marchmont resolutely 
planted her at the writing-table. ‘“ There,” 
she said, “write, and let me see it.” 

Miss Marchmont sat down and took 
up a book. After about ten minutes she 
looked up. 


“Well? Ts it finished ?” 
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But Miss Joy had got no further than 
“ Dear Mr. Budgeon,” and two big tear- 
drops had fallen on to the paper. 

‘* This will never do,” said Miss March- 
mont. “Look here. Shall I tell you 
what to say?” 

“Please do,” said Miss Joy tearfully ; 
“that will be much the best.” 

Miss Marchmont began fluently. 

“DEAR Mr. BUDGEON,— 

“JT do not think you can have 
understood me rightly. I have come to 
the conclusion that we do not care as 
much for each other as people should do 
who mean to be married, and I think 
we had better break off the engagement. 
Of course I shall always be quite good 
friends with you, but I want to feel quite 
free.” 

“ There,” she said,—“ how does he sign 
his? ‘Yours sincerely’: you had better 
be ‘Yours very truly.’” 

Miss Joy obediently wrote down the 
formula. 

“Now,” said Miss Marchmont, “at all 
events that will clear things up. He won’t 
think you’re dying of love for him, and 
I expect you'll have him begging to be 
taken on again to-morrow.” 

“Well,” said Miss Joy, with an effort 
at resolution, “if he doesn’t want me I 
don’t want him. He shan’t walk out 
with me as a favour.” 

Miss Marchmont nearly embraced her. 
“That is the right way to look at these 
things,” she said. “I’m so glad you 
came and talked it over.” 

““You’ve been such a comfort to me, 
Miss Marchmont,” said'the girl nervously; 
“without you I don’t believe I should 
have had the pluck to do it.” 

So they parted, and Miss Marchmont 
was left feeling not a little proud of her 
disciple, but in her secret heart a little 
haunted by remorse. 

“She really cares for that ridiculous 
boy,” she thought. Then she wondered 
if she herself would be cut to the heart 
if Cyril got out two stations too early on 
the Underground. And when Cyril came 
to tea that afternoon, and discoursed 
with his accustomed eloquence upon the 
subject that he was to lay before the 
next meeting of the Fabian Society, she 
caught herself reflecting how much more 
rational was this intercourse than to sit 
side by side in rapturous silence. But 
the thought of Mr. Budgeon’s face as 
he sat looking anything but rapturous, 
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suggested to her mind—there was no 
other way of accounting for it—-a most 
unmistakable yawn. Happily the Reverend 
Cyril was too much engrossed with his 
discourse to perceive it. 

Next day brought Miss Joy back again, 
this time very flushed and angry. 

“Look at the letter I’ve got now, Miss 
Marchmont,” she said: “ I call it deceitful. 
There he has been pretending to love me 
all this time, and now he lets me see 
that it was nothing but a pretence. Just 
look at it.” 

Miss Marchmont took the letter. 

“My DEAR BEATRICE,” it began,— 
“ As we are still to be friends, I hope you 
will still allow me to call you so. Iam 
very glad that you take such a sensible 
view of the matter, so that we can break 
off the connection without any soreness. 
If I had thought you were grieved, I 
should have been deeply pained, though 
I need not conceal from you now that 
it suits better with my wishes. As you 
know, I look forward to taking orders 
when I have completed my preparations ; 
and in my opinion the clergy ought, 
except in a very few instances, to be 
celibates. As I have only formed this 
view since our attachment began, I did 
not think it right to break it off ; but now 
that you express a wish to do so, I am 
heartily glad that we can part friends. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“Eric BUDGEON.” 

**¢ Affectionately’!” said Miss Joy with 
a sniff, as she took back the letter ; “and 
‘my dear Beatrice.’ I think it is very 
impertinent of him, and I have a good 
mind to write and tell him so.” 

Miss Marchmont was still deep in 
thought. ‘I don’t quite make it out,” 
she said. “Does Mr. Budgeon always 
write like that? It isn’t the sort of letter 
I should somehow have expected him to 
write.” 

“JT think it’s a horrid letter, 
Miss Joy indignantly. 

“It’s a horrid, priggish letter,” said 
Miss Marchmont with conviction. ‘ But 
I mean—the turn of the sentences and 
all that. I didn’t think Mr. Budgeon 
could write such a letter.” 

“T’m sure I never thought he could,” 
said Miss Joy, with tears in her eyes. 
“He never wrote to me like that before. 
But he never shall again ; that’s certain. 
I’m not going to speak to him again. 
He’s ashamed of me ; that’s the long and 


” said 
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*** You've been running Mr, Budgeon ; I’ve been running Miss Joy.” 


short of it. He thinks I’m not good 
enough for him. He wants to be a 
gentleman.” 

“Oh, I don’t think it can be that,” 
said Miss Marchmont, rather hurriedly. 
“ You see, lots of people think that about 
clergymen marrying. But you never 
heard of this before.” 

*“* Never,” said Miss Joy ; “it’s deceitful, 
that’s what I call it, But ever since he 


began to study with Mr. Rose in the 
evenings. he’s been quite different to me.” 

A light flashed on Miss Marchmont’s 
mind. If she had felt remorseful before, 
she was angry now. 

“Well,” she said, “ Miss Joy, I think 
it is just as well you had the explanation. 
I’m awfully sorry for you. But anything’s 
better than marrying a man who doesn’t 
care for you,” 
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“There’s plenty of young men in the 
world,” said Miss Joy, with a furious 
toss of the head. “I don’t want him, 
and I'll soon let him see it. Good-bye, 
Miss Marchmont, and I’m very much 
obliged to you indeed for the trouble 
you have taken.” 

And so Miss Joy went forth, indignant, 
and not in appearance so enthusiastically 
grateful for the trouble that Miss March- 
mont had taken as her words betokened ; 
Miss Marchmont could not but feel that. 
But Miss Marchmont had her idea. 

When the Reverend Cyril Rose came 
in that afternoon, as was his custom, for 
a cup of tea before the evensong at six 
o'clock, Miss Marchmont greeted him 
with her usual show of cordiality. But 
there was almost instantly an undertone 
of menace in her voice, which a more 
observant ear than Mr. Rose’s would 
have detected. Mr. Rose, however, 
placidly sipped his tea. 

“Tell me about that youth who is 
reading with you in the evenings,” she 
said. 

“To you mean Budgeon ?” he said. 
“Oh, Budgeon is a very nice fellow. 
He wants to get into the Church.” 

“What does a boy with a mouth like 
that want to get into the Church for?” 
asked Miss Marchmont, contemptuously. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Rose. “ He’s 
very sincere ; and there’s nothing in the 
way. He won’t ever be a strong man, 
but he has the right opinions.” 

“You mean he has yours?” retorted 
Miss Marchmont. 

The Reverend Cyril looked at her 
complacently. ‘I suppose I have a 
certain influence on his mind. But 
surely that wouldn’t disqualify him ?” 

“And what about his wife?” she 
asked, significantly. 

“ Budgeon isn’t married, that I know 
of,” he answered. 

“He isn’t married; but he’s engaged 
to a girl in my club.” 

The Reverend Cyril smiled in a fashion 
that was very irritating to Miss March- 
mont. ‘Ihave reason to think,” he said, 
“that all that is happily ended.” 

“Happily ?” said Miss Marchmont. 
Then she turned on him with a flash. 
“Cyril, you wrote that letter for him.” 

Mr. Rose looked at her in uncompre- 
hending amazement. ‘‘Why, what do 
you know about those letters?” 

“ Don’t you see? You’ve been running 
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Mr. Budgeon; I’ve been running Miss 
Joy. And a nice mess you've made 
of it.” 


““T had no idea of this,” he said. 

“Of course you hadn’t. But that has 
nothing to say to it. The question is: 
how you are going to undo the mischief 
you have made.” 

Mr. Rose looked decidedly annoyed. 
“T cannot see it in that light at all,” 
he said. “J regard it as a most desirable 
release for Budgeon. He admitted to 
me his entanglement with this girl, and I 
could not but own that such a connection 
would certainly stand in his light. But 
he explained to me that the girl was very 
much attached to him.” 

“Little beast!” interjected 
Marchmont. 

“T cannot share your view,” Mr. Rose 
repeated. “ But I told him that the 
engagement must be respected, at what- 
ever cost, and that he must only hope 
for the best. ‘Then—providentially, one 
might almost say—Miss Joy wrote hima 
letter, complaining of his neglect.” 

Miss Marchmont looked daggers, but 
she merely said, “‘Go on.” 

Mr. Rose went on. “It seemed to 
offer a loophole, but I told Budgeon that 
he must act generously and not avail 
himself of it. So he wrote her a very 
well considered note, offering, if she 
pleased, to release her from the engage- 
ment, but expressing no desire to do 
sO. 

“TI saw that note,” said Miss March- 
mont, and her voice was full of scarcely 
repressed indignation. 

“Then she replied to him in a most 
petulant and ill-bred letter, breaking off 
the engagement. Nothing could have 
been more fortunate for Budgeon, and as 
she expressed a desire to remain on 
friendly terms with him, I advised him 
to take her at her word—though it was 
plain she was insincere-—and answer even 
in an affectionate spirit; so that, you 
see, as I say, the whole thing ends 
happily.” 

“You think so?” said Miss March- 
mont. ‘All I can say is that you have 
made this boy behave in a most dis- 
graceful way.” 

“But,” said Mr. Rose, “he merely 
complied with the girl’s expressed wishes. 
You say you advised her. If she did 


Miss 


not want the engagement broken off, why 
did she write as she did?” 














“How was 
I to know 
that you 
would be 
manceuvring 
this miserable 
creature ?” re- 
torted Miss 
Marchmont. 
“The girl 
came to me 
and said she 
was being 
neglected, and 
I thought she 
showed a very 
proper _ spirit 
about it. I 
told her to 
write and 
bring the 
youth to a 
sense of his 
shortcomings, 
and you stand 
over him and 
make him take 
her at her 
word.” 

“You en- 
couraged her 
to show a most 
unchristian 
spirit,” said 
Mr. Rose dic- 
tatorially. 

“That was 
better, any- 
how, than en- 
couraging him 
to shuffle out 
of his engage- 
ment,” she re- 
torted. ‘“ The 
girlreally cared 
for him, and 
I believe he 
really cared for 
her.” 

“Perhaps 
he did,” said 
Mr. Rose ; 
“he seemed 
more dis- 
tressed about 
the matter than 
I should have 


CROSS PURPOSES. 
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*“ Eric 
waited for me 
in the street.’” 
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a man’s life. 
We should live 
for the higher 
purposes.” 
“The higher 
purposes,” she 
said contemp- 
tuously : “that 
sort of boy 
never had a 
purpose in his 
life except per- 
haps to make 
this girl happy. 
And then you 
go and prime 
him with non- 
sense about | 
the celibacy of 
the clergy.” 
“T don’t 
regard his 
views on that 
matter as non- 
sense,” Mr. 
Rose replied. 
Then, con- 
scious of a 
certain want 
of logic in his 
position, he 
hesitated, but 
in a moment 
resumed his 
mellifluous 
utterance. “It 
is emphatically 
a case where 
there are ex- 
ceptions —for- 
tunate excep- 
tions. As a 
rule I believe 
that the clergy 
fulfil their 


mission better un- 
married. But — in 
certain cases — a 
happy union of tem- 
peraments and abili- 
ties may tend to the 
furtherance and not 


impeding of a 


man’s powers. Such,” 
he said, stretching out 
a hand to Irene, “I 
havealways considered 


expected. But that will soon pass. And to be my case—a most unhoped-for 
after all, love plays so small a part in providence.” 











—————— 


i 
| 


_ Mr. Rose had by this time talked 
himself out of his unusual irritation into 
his normal complacency. He did not 
perceive the judicial light: that shone 
menacing in Miss Marchmont’s eye. 

She neglected the proffered hand, and 
looking at him straight,—“ My friend,” 
she said, ‘‘ you are a prig.” 

The Reverend Cyril started as if a 
long sharp pin had been suddenly run 
into him. He grew very red. ‘‘ Irene,” 
he said angrily, “I think we have 
misunderstood each other.” 

“Evidently,” she retorted. 

“IT do not mean only about this 
business,” he went on, with an air of 
increasing severity. 

“Neither do I,” said she sweetly. 

“TI do not understand how you can 
apply such a term to a man who has 
some right, surely, to claim your regard.” 

**No one has any right to dictate what 
I shall think of him,” she retorted. 

“Am I to understand, Irene 
said Mr. Rose, now extremely angry. 

‘Just what you please,” she said. 
“But don’t let us misunderstand any 
longer. There is the bell. You will be 
late for evensong if you don’t hurry.” 

Mr. Rose departed hastily, and a 
candid observer would have said that he 
shut the door with unnecessary violence. 

Miss Marchmont remained seated in 
her armchair deep in thought. Some- 
thing suspiciously like iears gradually 
came into her eyes. It was not clear 
to her that her first venture in spiritual 
directorship had ended in _ absolute 
success. She had perhaps averted two 
catastrophes—for what else were _ ill- 
matched marriages ?—but it is hard to 
be satisfied with such entirely negative 
results. The door opened in the midst of 
her reverie, and Miss Joy was announced. 
It seemed to her that Miss Joy was 
precisely the last person in the world 
whom she desired at that moment to 
see. However, in came Miss Joy, and 
Miss Joy was unmistakably jubilant. 

“Qh, Miss Marchmont,” she said, ‘‘I 
couldn’t help coming to tell you. It’s all 
right. Eric and me have made it up.” 

Miss Marchmont felt herself divided 
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between irrepressible laughter and an 
inclination to cry. 

“T’m so glad,” she said. “ But how 
did it happen?” 

“Just the way you said,” Miss Joy 
replied enthusiastically. ‘‘ Eric waited 
for me in the street, and he said he 
hoped I wasn’t angry with him. I 
said, of course I wasn’t, and I hoped he 
would get on very well in the Church. 
Then he said he wished he had made 
up his mind sooner, and I said of course 
I wished he had, but there was plenty 
of time yet for us both. Then he called 
me Beatrice, and I said I would thank 
him to call me Miss Joy. Then he said 
I must be angry after all, and I said no 
girl could stand such a letter as he wrote 
to me—such a horrid, priggish letter. 
Then he said he didn’t write the letter ; 
it was written for him. ‘ But you meant 
what was in it,’ I said. And he said 
he wasn’t sure. Then I said no girl 
could care for a man that didn’t know 
his own mind, and if I wasn’t good 
enough for him I didn’t want to have 
any more to do with him. ‘Then he said 
I was a great deal too good, and he 
wanted to know if 1 would walk out 
with him next Sunday. So for a long 
time I wouldn’t, but at last I said I 
would, and he looked so pleased. And 
oh, Miss Marchmont, it’s all your doing.” 

Miss Marchmont suddenly threw her 
arms round the girl and kissed her. 
“I’m so glad, my dear Miss Joy,” she 
said, ‘‘and I do hope you'll be happy.” 

“Oh, thank you,” sobbed Miss Joy 
hysterically. ‘Then, after a brief interval, 
she looked at her directress. ‘“ Why, 
Miss Marchmont, you’re crying too!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Marchmont, drying 
her eyes. “Isn’t it silly of me? But 
it’s catching, you see. And listen, Miss 
Joy. Don’t let any one ever interfere 
between you and Mr. Budgeon. It 
doesn’t always do.” 


* * * * * 


Miss Joy continues to walk out on 
Sundays with her Eric, silent and 
beatified. The Reverend Cyril Rose is 
reported to be seeking another curacy. 
































M. Fournier on the racer which won the Paris-Bordeaux and Paris-Berlin contests. 
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AUTO-CAR IN FRANCE. 


BY ROBERT CRAWFORD. 


motor car, and it is likely to 

remain so a few years longer. 
The birth and rise of this new form of 
locomotion is but a short chapter in the 
history of modern industry, but it is a 
fascinating one. Builders and _ buyers 
alike were enthusiasts and poets in their 
way. ‘The former can boast of a record 
of steadfast faith, of dogged struggles with 
all manner of difficulty and disappoint- 
ment, of plunges into seemingly wild-cat 
ventures, which, in defiance of all reason- 
able expectation, have turned out well ; 
the latter may claim to rank as sheer 
enthusiasts with the Dutch tulip fanciers 
of old. The whole industry of auto- 
mobilism in France is coloured by the 
spirit of enthusiasm of its founders—of 
‘those who made the first auto-cars, and 
of those who bought them. 

Those motorists, in bearskin jackets (in 
July !) and with yachting caps and smoked 
spectacles are legion, who dash along the 
roads of France, and cheerfully swallow 


“RANCE is the paradise of the 
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dust for hours because they believe that 
they are fulfilling a mission as pioneers 
of “the Great National In- 
ae dustry” ; and when they get 
Patriots. !to difficulties with the police 
for “scorching” (nineteen 
miles an hour is the limit, except for 
races, with special town regulations) they 
are not unwilling to look upon themselves 
as martyrs for tHe cause. It is character- 
istic, showing the part enthusiasm has 
played in automobilism, that automobile 
clubs are proportionately more numerous 
on the banks of the Rhone and the 
Garonne than in the districts of the 
Langue d’Oil, north of the Loire, and 
bearskin furs are donned in preference 
by chauffeurs hailing from the sunburnt 
shores of the Mediterranean. 
The motor-car industry has shone forth 
: out of a halo of superheated 
The Birth f.<lings. ‘The visions that in- 
of the a ge 
Industry. spired its promoters may be 
some of them mirages, but 
others foreshadow more or less distant 
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realities, reminding one of the magic 
atmosphere of a clear winter morning at 
Nice, which //ts Monte Cinto above the 
horizon, just as water appears to lift the 
end of an oar, and brings it into view, 
although that Corsican mountain is really 
a hundred and twenty miles away and 
beneath the sky-line. As an instance of 
this prescience I allude to, I will cite the 
case of Count de Dion and M. Bouton 
starting the Suresnes Shops, that have 
since become famous, two years before 
an efficient motor was found that made 


motorism possible (invented by the 
German engineer Daimler, who died 
recently). We are still living in the 


heroic period of motorism, characterised 
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lighter carriages. The French <Auto- 
mobile Club decided that in future 18 
cwt. should be the weight limit for trials. 
The decree that has gone forth against 
racing has, however, upset everything. 
The 1902 carriage will be a lighter and 
a cheaper one than the present one; 
petroleum will be less used, 


mane and electricity more, and in- 
uture ., : Sat nal 
of the stead of two driving wheels 


Auto-car. I four will be made use of, 
the motor being placed mid- 

way between the axles. I have not much 
hopes for the steam carriage, and do not 
believe steam can compete with petroleum. 
After 1902 I fancy that the efforts of 
builders will be directed towards improv- 
ing gearing and 





organs of trans- 











mission that 
waste so much 
horse-power. 
The return of 
the best built 
motor car is not 
satisfactory— 
not more than 
65 per cent. of 
nominal power, 
while in some 
| cars it falls to 
| a lower __per- 
centage than 
ever the public 
suspect, certain 
carriages on the 
market yielding 
as little as 17 
per cent. 











An Ambulance Auto-car that ran up and down the road from Paris to Bordeaux. 


by inflation, fancy prices and phenomenal 
speeds. This period is coming to a 
close—indeed, it has practically closed— 
with the Paris-Berlin race. ‘That episode 
marked the beginning of a new chapter. 
In fifty years hence Frenchmen will tell 
their grandchildren, as a thing of wonder, 
that in their youth they saw 5o0-horse- 
power “rockets” whizzing ahead on 
country roads at a speed of seventy 
or eighty miles an hour. The leviathan 
vehicles of 30 cwt., drinking up six or 
seven gallons of light petroleum an hour, 
and not to be handled except by the 
most skilled drivers, have run their last 
race—at least in France. High-speed 
races would still continue, so everybody 
thought until the other day, but with 


The history of 
automobilism in 
France may be divided into four periods : 
(1) The early—almost prehistoric—period 
of steam boiler carriages, from 1860 to 
1880. ‘There were horseless carriages in 
England some years before, not to men- 
tion a self-propelled vehicle known to 
have existed in 1769, but this interesting 
infant industry was stifled by the Loco- 
motion Act. (2) The birth and develop- 
ment of modern automobilism, 1880 to 
1890. (3) <A period of great prosperity 
due to the oil motor, 1890 to 1895. 
(4) The modern period. ‘The first half 
of this period, 1895 to 1898, coincides 
with the racing mania, the latter half with 
a reaction of public opinion against 
racing, ending in prohibition of high 
speed except under severe limitations, 
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The year 1882 is a landmark. Count 
de Dion, the friend of General Boulanger, 
a society man and an authority 
on duelling, suddenly dis- 
appeared from politics and 
from the clubs, and no more was heard of 
him for some time. He had resolved to 
do something, to get on; but how was he 
to succeed unless by striking out in some 
entirely new line? He had made the 
acquaintance of a mechanic named Bouton, 
whose head was full of notions, which 
with his old foreman’s experience he knew 
how to put into practical shape. Count 
de Dion brought a little capital, social 
connections, and—as it turned out—no 
mean degree of business ability. They 
put their heads together, and decided that 
they would build horseless carriages. Why 
that, and not something else? Probably 
because cycling was fast coming into 
vogue: the ‘ safety” dates about this time. 
The two partners foresaw that cycling 
would create a taste for fast travelling on 
roads. Probably too Count de Dion, who 
was a travelling man, realised the feeling 
of delight which the possession of a horse- 
less carriage would give wealthy residents. 

Paris was more backward in means of 
communication than any European capital 
excepting Constantinople. In London, 
with its underground lines, the advan- 
tages of the auto-car would not have 
been so obvious as in Paris, suffering 
from the irritating and tyrannical monopoly 
of an inefficient omnibus company, which 
used all its influence—and it was greater 
at that time than it is now—in opposing 
bills for metropolitan railways. 

In Paris at the time the only reliable 
means of locomotion was one’s own legs, 

nine omnibuses out of ten 
Crawlers peing full up and crawling at 
the rate of five miles an hour. 
Cabbies usually consented to 
take fares for short distances only, and 
they crawled too. 

I remember the astonishment of every- 
body at seeing motor cars running through 
the Bois de Boulogne at the rate of eight 
miles an hour, a tearing speed as it seemed 
tous. ‘These carriages gave forth clouds 

_of black smoke, ashes and embers flew 
about, the drivers looked like chimney- 
sweeps, yet we envied them ‘They were 


Count 
de Dion. 





Cars. 


men and citizens, able to run into the 
country without giving up a whole day, 
and no longer slaves to the Omnibus 
Company and to sulky cabbies. 


They 


were emancipated, and on a level with a 
Londoner or a New Yorker. I have 
never seen this view mentioned, and I 
believe it will account for the tremendous 
popularity of automobilism in Paris, the 
fashion spreading afterwards to the whole 
of France. There are other causes. 
France has the finest network of smooth 
roads in the world. Writers who had 
visited England had spread a taste in 
France for sports, open-air life and touring. 
Lastly, a horseless carriage, quite apart 
from its actual utility, appealed to the 
imagination. The French have a quicker 
imagination than their neighbours over 
the Channel. 
All these causes did not operate at 
once, and for some years Count de Dion 
‘ and Bouton worked in their 
The first Wooden shanty at Suresnes 
Car. ; grt pas 
sustained by faith. They 
were literally building the cart before 
they knew where they could get the 


horse—I mean a good motor. Industry 
in their case had its romance. They 


worked with the self-confidence of youth. 
An old-established firm of machine 
builders would not attempt the horseless 
carriage problem, because there was 
abundant reason to believe nothing would 
be gained by it. 

It seemed impossible at the time to 
build a small and yet efficient machine. 
Count de Dion and Bouton were two 
years before finding a suitable boiler. In 
1884 they turned out a bicycle with 
machinery weighing 1 cwt. and running 
18 miles an hour. In the following year 
they could do one kilometre in one 
minute on a tricycle. ‘The year 1888 is 
another date to be remembered. ‘The 
cycling boom reached its height in that 
year, races were being run on every 
national road, velodromes were set up all 
over the country (most of them since 
become bankrupt), and betting on cycling 
events was popular among all classes. 

M. Serpollet’s small-bore tubular boilers 
(an altogether remarkable invention) 
solved the problem of making a light 
yet efficient engine. This was in 1888, 
and M. Serpollet’s invention has stood the 
test of time. At the 1900 salon du cycle 
a Serpollet carriage was exhibited, which 
was purchased by King Edward VII. 
Automobilism is so much associated in 
people’s minds with petroleum, that an 
effort of memory is necessary to remember 
that it began with steam. Automobilism 
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Between 








1892 and 1895 
motor cars were 
already snorting 
along the high- 
ways of France. 
Motorists were 
received in 
the towns with 
misgivings and 
in the villages 
with positive 
hostility. The 
peasants re- 
sented the noisy, 
terrifying horse- 
less _ carriage, 
that ran over 
their dogs and 
chickens, and, 

















A family party starting on a fifty-mile run. The railing on the top 


is for luggage. 


was popular in France before it was 
practical. The wish was father to the 
success. Very likely this will again be 
the case in aerial navigation. In 1894 
the Petit Jonrnal opened a prize contest 
to be run from Paris to Brest and back 
(750 miles). 

In 1895 a new invention revolutionised 


the automobile industry—namely, the 
The Oil oil-motor—for which we are 
e Oil- | dehte ; ntione 
pl cy indebted, as I mentioned 


before, to Herr Daimler. The 
Daimler motor was immediately adopted 
by the motor-car building firms of Panhard 
& Levassor and Peugeot. 

It’ would not be unfair to say that, 
after this far-reaching invention, subse- 
quent improvements in oil-vehicles have 
been merely improvements of detail, 
accumulated, however, in such number 
as to make a modern auto-car a very 
different thing from its prototype of ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

The history of automobile racing in 
France is a brief but a chequered one. 

It covers a period of six or 

—— seven years, during which the 

8 attitude of the public has 
undergone several changes. ‘These phases 
of opinion form convenient subdivisions 
for the purpose of our history. Motorists 
of the furious-driving school are apt to 
resent remarks of outsiders. But has not 
the man in the street every right to say 
he objects to being run over ? 








in the hands of 
inexperienced 
drivers, caused 
serious —acci- 
dents. This was a period of quarrels 
and law-suits between local authorities 
and motorists. 

In the second period, from 1895 to 1898, 
the peasants and people of country towns 
were brought round. ‘They were made to 
believe that automobilism - would bring 
about as great a revolution as railways had 
done fifty years before—that motor omni- 
buses would soon connect every village with 
the neighbouring towns, and that wealth 
would be multiplied. 

This was the period of racing and 
record-breaking. Even the peasants grew 
enthusiastic. The first long-distance race 
of this period, Paris to Bordeaux and 
back, 745 miles, was won by M. Levassor, 
on a carriage built by himself, in 48 hrs. 
48 min., a feat of endurance. M. 
Levassor did not take a minute’s sleep 
or rest for two days and two nights. 
These three years, 1895 to 1898, were 
a period of boom for carriage builders, 
and though they charged fancy prices 
they could not meet the demands of 
purchasers. 

In the third period, from 1898 up till 
now, the weight, the speed and power of 
carriages have increased every year, the 
peasant has been disappointed in his 
hopes, reckless driving has become a 
national nuisance, the highways are get- 
ting dangerous, and accidents are happen- 
ing daily. The peasants’ attitude is now 
one of sullen hostility. Government and 
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local authorities issue regulations against 
fast driving, and an order was issued (in 
1900) which prohibits racing, except by 
special permission. 

Here are a few racing records during 
that period: In 1895—if I may repeat 

Racing it—M. Levassor went from 

Paris to Bordeaux and back 
Records. Sea ta ° 
(750 miles) in 48 hrs. 48 min. 

In 1898 M. René de Knyff (one of 
the crack drivers) went from Paris to 
Bordeaux in 15 hrs. 15 min. 44 sec. In 
the year following Charron (the former 
cycling champion) reduced the time to 
11 hrs. 43 min, 20 sec. In 1g00 Charron 
ran from Paris to Lyons (four miles less 
than Paris to Bordeaux) in ro hrs. 36 min. 
23 sec. This was but a couple of hours 
more than the fast trains. It seemed 
impossible to run faster on a road. Yet 
that time was easily beaten a few weeks ago 
(May 30) by several of the eighty motorists 
who took part in the Paris-Bordeaux race. 
The winner, M. Fournier, driving a heavy 
Mors racer, covered the 347 miles in 
8 hrs. 45 min., this being an average 
speed of something over 39 miles an 
hour. 

But this average is misleading, and his 
actual performance was far better. Under 


the new regulations on racing the com- 
petitors were required to drive through 
towns at a rate not exceeding eight miles 
an hour. The time occupied in going 
through the different towns was over two 
hours and a half—no more than a total 
eighteen miles being covered intheintervals 
making up this time. ‘Taking into account 
only the performance on the open road, it 
will be found that Fournier really covered 
329 miles in 6 hrs. 11 min. 44¢ sec., this 
being at the rate of 53 miles an hour, a 
better performance than the Scotch express. 

The Paris-Berlin race, on June 27th, 
28th and 2gth last, marks a triumph and 
a collapse. When the hundred and ten 
competitors started from Champigny auto- 
mobilism was still what it had been from 
the foundation of the Automobile Club— 
a sport. When the winners made their 
triumphal entrance into Unter den 
Linden it was a sport no longer, but a 
means of transportation. This evolution 
would have taken place sooner or later. 
A long time ago M. Giffard, the editor 
of the Vé/o, defined what automobilism 
should be in an epigram: “Non pas 
Sport, mais Transport.” It was the running 
over of the little boy at Rheims that 
precipitated the change. 





























A Prize Carriage: Automobile Féte des Fleurs. 
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Paris-Berlin was a much more costly 
affair for motor-car firms than Paris- 
Bordeaux, and was a more 
sensational event, on account 
of its political aspect ; but as 
a mere test of speed it was 
less interesting. Fournier, who was again 
the -winner, on a Mors carriage, covered 
the 749 miles between the two capitals in 
16 hrs. 6 min. (Girardot 17 hrs. 1 min., 
de Knyff 17 hrs. 4 min., Charron 17 hrs. 
24 min.). This was not his actual time, 
which was several hours longer, but the 
time found after deducting delays through 
compulsory slowing down through towns. 
But competitors had the advantage of a 


Paris- 
Berlin 
Race. 
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road between the two capitals 
patrolled by a policeman or an employé 
every couple of hundred yards on an 
average. All the sporting papers of 
the Continent mentioned the fact that 
Messrs. Panhard & Levassor had eighty 
of their foremen and mechanics ready 
at different points in case of any accident 
happening to their own vehicles. Another 
firm, which has a_ speciality of light 
carriages, built a dozen or so of specially 
powerful ones. ‘This firm had _ sixty 
mechanics stationed all along the way, or 
one mechanic every fifteen miles on an 
average, with a supply of wheels, tyres, 
bolts, and even piston-rods. What does 

a contest like 


was 





this prove ? 











The sporting 
swells who fling 
away £3000 on 
a 40-horse-power 
“Thorough- 
bred ” look down 
upon the “ Poor 
Man’s Auto-car,” 


as the moto- 
cyclette might be 
called, which 


costs about one 
hundred __ times 
less. _Rivierre’s 
race to Berlin on 
a Werner is, in 
its way, just as 
astonishing as 
Fournier’s 
achievement. 











In the Paris - 

A 5-hp. Voiturette. A popular and up-to-date vehicle, less expensive Bordeaux contest 
than a carriage. the little moto- 

cyclette kept 


night’s rest at Aix-la-Chapelle and Hano- 
ver, and it is doubtful whether Fournier 
and the others could have made equal 
performances if they had run from Paris 
to Berlin at a stretch. It must be granted 
that roads in Germany are rougher than 
in France. Allcwing for everything, 
however, Fournier's run from Paris to 
Bordeaux remains the record performance. 

The public do not realise how artificial 
are the conditions of a long-distance race. 
In the Paris-Berlin racé the authorities 
and the Automobile Clubs of France, 
Belgium, Luxemburg and Prussia had 
made it almost impossible for a racer to 
lose his way or come to grief for want 
of assistance. It is reckoned that the 





up an average speed of one-half that 
of its 4o-horse-power ‘elder brother.” 
The same average was made in the longer 
trial between Paris and Berlin, but then 
a petroleum bicycle’s motor is but 14 
horse-power, and it is a handicap on a 
long distance to have to alight every 
hundred miles to refill the oil can. 

In the matter of racing, France has 
such a start over other countries, that 
French drivers are likely to hold the 
record for speed for a good many years 
to come, if they care to scorch in foreign 
countries, France being now forbidden 
ground. Anybody with a little pains 
can tour on an auto-car, but only a few 
gifted men have the stuff of champions in 
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them, and they require several years’ 
experience. It requires no slight nerve to 
pilot a carriage on a down grade of several 
miles at the rate of seventy or eighty 
miles an hour, knowing that you take 
your life in your hands. 

The question whether races are bene- 
ficial to the motor-car industry is one 
upon which authorities are hopelessly 
disagreed. The French Automobile Club 
is in favour of races; the Automobile 
Union, a young rival organisation, is 
against them; most builders are for, but 
some, and not the least important, such 
as M. Serpollet, are against. 

Advocates of racing, replying to the 
argument that it is a cause of accidents, 

, urge that a car running at 
The Public fifty miles an hour in the 


Danger. ; . 
. hands of an expert driver is 

less dangerous than one running at 
fourteen miles whose driver is an un- 


trained or half-trained amateur. They 
say that the public would have never 
taken the interest it did in automobilism 
without sensational races. ‘To this anti- 
racers reply that this interest is artificial ; 
it cannot be kept up, and it puts every- 
thing on a false basis. Pro-racers urge 





that but for races builders would never 
have made the efforts which have brought 
the industry to the state it has reached. 
The reply is, ‘“‘ordinary business com- 
petition would have kept them up to 
the mark.” “The builders themselves 
know what races are worth to them, else 
they would not throw away thousands of 
pounds, as they do on every race.” “ Yes, 
and charge buyers of ordinary carriages 
fancy prices to recoup themselves.” 
“Races stimulate builders to improve their 
models.” ‘Only their racing models, and 
their judgment is warped thereby.” 

Racing conditions are so artificial that 
they give no clue to ordinary difficulties. 
The future of automobilism depends not 
on the men who can spend £2000 on 
a “thoroughbred” 50-horse-power racer, 
but on the professional classes, doctors, 
commercial travellers, etc. ; and these have 
been discouraged by expensive carriages, 
which have been the fashion. 

Certainly races mean a fearful outlay. 
Thus in the Bordeaux competition forty 
vehicles were entered worth £1600 
apiece, thirty worth £600, and fifteen 
worth £160, the total value of these 
carriages being £80,000; and what 
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can it profit the public if M. Levegh 
(a famous racer) was able to run up the 
Picardie rise, on the Paris-Versailles road, 
where there is a gradient of three inches 
in the yard, at the rate of forty-six miles 
an hour ? 

People might have gone on arguing in- 
definitely, but for an accident in the Paris- 
Berlin race which brought matters to a 
head. One of the competitors, Brasier, 
had the misfortune, through no fault of 
his, to run over a little boy. A special 
correspondent of a news agency, following 
the race, reporting the accident, men- 
tioned that ‘“Brasier was delayed 45 
minutes by this accident.” And a little 
later on it was pointed out that “ Brasier 
would have very likely won the Paris- 
Berlin race but for his mishap at Rheims.” 

While the competitors were still on 
their way to Berlin a question was asked 
in the Chamber of Deputies. M. Waldeck 
Rousseau replied that high-speed racing 
would no longer be allowed in France 
under any circumstances. The Premier 
added: “that builders were no longer 
required to show that they could turn out 
fast carriages. ‘That point was granted. 
They should now turn their attention to 
building reasonably cheap vehicles that 
could run long distances without need of 
frequent repairs.” 

These words sum up admirably the 
situation, and as they are backed up by 
a Government decree prohibiting races, 
they close the argument. 

Last year was a melancholy one for 
the automobile industry, and it has not 
yet recovered from the slump 
of 1900. It was a conse- 
quence of the speculative 
mania of the previous three or four years. 
The demand for carriages was at first 
so great that customers were kept waiting 
for months, and their orders were not 
taken at all unless part of the price was 
paid in advance. A number of amateurs 
then began ordering carriages as a specu- 
lation. For instance, they would give an 
order for four carriages at £600 apiece 
(a fancy price, as the maker would clear 
a handsome profit by selling them at 
4,400). But nobody cared. Six months 
later the order would be ready; the 
amateur would sell three carriages to 
enthusiastic converts to automobilism 
who would not wait for £800 apiece, 
and thus he would have his own carriage 
for nothing. ‘The builders imagined that 
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they were doing genuine business, un- 
aware that this was really a snowball that 
might roll on two or three years but not 
more. ‘They increased their capital, and 
built new works. More amateurs entered 
this speculative business ; but the time 
came when builders were able to send 
out orders on demand. Amateurs then 
found themselves with a stock of carriages 
which they could not sell, while at the 
same time builders made the unwelcome 
discovery that what they had taken for 
a genuine demand was nothing but 
speculation. A shrewd agent, himself a 
champion driver, offered the amateurs 
to take their carriages off their hands, 
but at half or one-third their value. As 
soon as his stock was large enough, he 
began underselling the makers, and some- 
thing like a financial panic was the 
consequence last year. 

Prices are now fairly reasonable. For 
instance, a Panhard & Levassor 12-horse- 

: am . 

tngue Sau pees cae 
of a Car. Eee. 
model of this pattern was 
actually sold for £1700 to a “mug” 
just because it had won a race) may be 
had now for £620. A “ voiturette ” costs 
4120, and a carfiage weighing 12 cwt. 
will cost from £200 to £240. But unless 
expense be no object, by far the best plan 
is to purchase second-hand vehicles, the 
supply of which is probably far in excess 
of the demand. New carriages will be 
somewhat cheaper in a year or two, 
Prices tend to shake down to £40 for 
every horse-power. ‘The’parts of an auto- 
car are similar to those of a steam engine ; 
but the tractive effort required to move 
carriages on rails is but 14 lb. a ton, while 
on a road it is 60 to 7o lb. a ton. 
An auto-car will therefore always be an 
expensive piece of machinery, and it is 
not likely that, with steel, etc., at current 
values, a motor car can be sold for less 
than, say, two-thirds of its present price. 
The discovery of a good electric accumu- 
lator would of course change everything. 
The up-to-date motor car is longer, lower, 
with finer outlines, than its early pattern. 
In the early years any workman able to talk 
persuasively could always find £10,000 
to build a new model of auto-car, which 
turned out a smoky, rattling, short-lived 
and expensive machine. ‘These days are 
over. Scientific construction is more and 
more adopted, and rule-of-thumb is 
disappearing. The different types of auto- 
























cars are getting more like one another. 
There is a tendency towards one type. 
A capital of about one million sterling 
is invested in French automobile works, 
giving employment to ten thousand work- 
men. A hundred firms supply the public 
with auto-cars. Probably 60 per cent. of 
the invested capital gives no dividend at 
all, and will largely be lost ; 35 per cent. 
gives a return of 4 or 5 per cent., and 
the remainder yields dividends from 8 
to 800 per cent. 

Fancy prices continue to rule for models 
that have won races. This is utterly 
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come in ahead of the rest. These 
carriages are no better than the others, 
but they are eagerly sought for by pur- 
chasers blessed with more money than 
brains. Analogy, which, as every lawyer 
knows, is the source of nearly every legal 
error, accounts for this fashion. The 
wealthy patrons of automobilism were 
mostly turf men, and it seemed to them 
a matter of course that a vehicle winning 
a race must in some mysterious way 
be a “thoroughbred.” Of course there 
is no analogy between animals and 
machines. Horses are not built, like 





























absurd, but so it is. To take an instance : 
among the competing vehicles for, let us 
say, the Paris-Bordeaux race are twenty 
30-horse-power carriages from one firm, 
and similar in every part, down to the 
last bolt and rivet. Out of these twenty 
carriages about ten, on an average, will 
break down on the way, owing chiefly to 
damaged tyres and other purely accidental 
causes. The other ten arrive safely, not 
because they are any better, but because 
they are luckier. Among these, four or 
five, being managed by expert drivers, who 
know how to minimise loss of time at 
bends of the road, at up-hill places, etc., 





A halt on a long-distance journey. 


auto-cars, on the “jig” system. But so 
completely does the prejudice obtain, 
that the word “ thoroughbred” is now in 
common use in the automobile trade. 
Builders and agents were quick to discover 
the fact that there were “ mugs” ready 
to pay absurd prices for prize-winning 
carriages, and premiums on “ thorough- 
breds ” are part of the profits of the trade. 
I was not surprised to read in the papers 
the other day that Charron had sold 
the carriage in which he arrived fifth at 
Berlin for £3200! 

To keep an auto-car is an expensive 
luxury, as purchasers discover after a year 
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or two, when many endeavour to sell out. 
A 5 to 12-horse power carriage 
The Cost wii] cost its owner £480 to 
r 1. 
keep. The sum of £200 
has been mentioned, but 
the former is more reliable. You must 
allow £100 a year for tyres, £100 a year 
for the conductor (who passes himself off 
as a skilful mechanic, although in nine 
cases out of ten he is not one), £30 a 
year for lubricating oil, the rest for paraffin, 
insurance, sinking fund, taxes, rates, etc. 
Perhaps no industry has wrought such 
a fascination upon distinguished men. 
The Automobile Club is on this account 
one of the most interesting clubs in Paris. 
It is not exclusive, but neither is it a 
place for idlers. It is the only first-class 
club in Paris where gambling is not al- 
lowed, and it thrives without this attrac- 
tion. Its life is more like that of an English 
club than has hitherto been known in Paris. 
In 1895 Baron de Zuylen, M. Paul 
Meyan, the Comte Récopé and the Comte 
de la Valette met at Comte de Dion’s 
house, and founded the Automobile Club 
as a society for the encouragement of 
the motor-car industry. Baron de Zuylen 
gave the Club generous financial support, 
without which it could never have lived 
through its infancy. He was moved to 
do this by a desire to do away with the 
sufferings of cart-horses and hacks. 
The Club started with a membership 
of a hundred and fifty: it has now a 
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membership of two thousand; and _ its 
house on the Place de la Concorde, a 
historic building dated from 1770, may 
be regarded as the headquarters of auto- 


mobilism throughout the world. Its tone 
is thoroughly democratic. The visitor 


who attends a déjeuner there, or a 
Wednesday dinner-party, will pick up 
knowledge and get new ideas in the 
course of a table conversation. Among 
some interesting men you may meet are : 
Comte de Chasseloup-Laubat, Comte de 
la Valette, M. Emmanuel Aimé, M. 
Santos Dumont, M. Houry, M. Raoul 
Lemoine, and scores of others. 

The future of Automobilism must be 
shaped on different lines from the past. 
Possibly it was a necessity for the infant 
industry to come forward as a sport. ‘To 
attempt to keep up this character any 
longer would, I think, injure instead of 
favouring that industry. ‘The time is not 
far off when wealthy chauffeurs will be 
enthusiastic on something else. In the 
long run the best customers will be found 
in the easy middle class, but prices will 
have to be much lower than they are now. 
This would be impossible with present 
habits of excessive speed, and disregard 
for mechanical efficiency. It is just as 
well to give up the idea that auto-cars 
can compete with railways. Horseless 
carriages have been built which run faster 
than any express train ; but electric trains 
can be made to outspeed either. 
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BY MARIE 


;= Silverthorne returned from 
W his journey into the remote 

part of the Chinese Empire he 
expected to find the world changed, and 
he was not disappointed! The financial 
venture which he had gone far to embark 
upon, had succeeded, and he had in- 
tended that this should decide his future 
career ; but its failure or success was now 
of small importance, for he came back 
to find he had inherited an immense 
fortune. ‘Things had usually come to 
him whilst he calmly looked on at a 
game going all his way ; and now, instead 
of labour, Fate had chosen to give him 
the golden apple of leisure. Leisure! he 
didn’t want it. Rather would he have 
plunged into any vortex of occupation in 
which he might forget; for wealth was 
not the sole surprise the course of events 
presented to him when once again he 
heard the world’s news. ‘The woman he 
loved was to marry another man. He 
had always loved her; but how he had 
wound his life with hers, he realised 
only now that his world had hopelessly 
changed. A friend stopped to welcome 
him as he sat before a cool drink in the 
window of his club. 

“Silverthorne! you are -one of those 
starred devils against whom chance has 
no grudge.” 

‘Roderic did not warmly acquiesce. At 
his side, open at his hand, was the 
letter announcing to him the engagement 
of Frances Allen. He touched it as he 
turned his eyes to his congratulator. 
“Oh, Zuck!” he exclaimed, and made a 
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wry face,—‘‘ they say, you know, in China, 
it’s for your neighbour's luck that you ask 
the gods.” 

“By Jove!” laughed the other, ‘ bind 
your luck to you, then, old man, for I’m 
going to make a sacred pilgrimage and 
try to pray it away!” 

Miss Allan, in her note, told her old 
friend and neighbour of her near marriage, 
and begged that he would come to 
* Bentnic” for a few days. Bentnic and 
the Silverthornes’ country place were 
within a few miles of each other. All 
his life Roderic had ridden over, driven 
over, even walked over to see Frances. 
They had been boy and girl together in 
New York as well; and sometimes in 
the winter he would meet her at the 
steps of her home and walk with her to 
school, carrying her books in her bag 
along with the straps that held his Virgil 
and geometry. 

He left the club entrance, and whilst he 
waited for the hansom he had beckoned 
to draw up to the curb, he looked down 
the avenue at the early June brightness. 
There were no schoolchildren abroad, 
only types uninteresting, suggesting to the 
temporary egoist nothing of his own 
absorbing ‘affairs; but he had no need 
for a whet to memory—he saw nothing 
but Frances. He got into the hansom, 
shut the doors, lit his cigar, and as the 
easy vehicle swung into the open avenue 
from the side street, he regretted China, 
‘ngland, Europe, Africa, every place 
where he had been with Hope. 

Simultaneously with his arrival at 
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Bentnic came a wire from Arthur Hens- 
haven to the effect that he was detained 
in town, and would not be down that 
night to the country. 

From the moment that the yellow 
envelope brought its distinct disappoint- 
ment to the girl and definite relief to 
her guest, the face of all things underwent 
a transformation for Silverthorne. This 
despatch meant that he was to be alone 
with Frances during a long afternoon 
and evening. As she turned from him, 
the despatch in her hand, he thought 
of the Chinese proverb, “the duck of one’s 
neighbour”; thus he was to enjoy these 
precious hours, another’s right, become 
his by Fate’s caprice. With Silverthorne 
Miss Allan displayed a rare tact. She 
avoided personal topics that touched upon 
the romance of her life’s Present ; and 
her companion helped her more than she 
remotely knew. ‘They talked together 
for hours, and with good comradeship, 
delightful, went back into the far Past, 
even starting from stone steps with schoo] 
bag and book strap. Silverthorne would 
have burned his soul (to say nothing of 
his ridiculous fortune) before any god in 
heathendom, to have lengthened these 
hours to a limited infinity. 

Miss Allan’s aunt was a perfect con- 
venience, visible when desired, and 
effacing herself, with the American 
chaperone’s_ intelligent perception, at 
other times. ‘This day she was resting 
with a headache to cure, and the two 
drank tea alone. 

Silverthorne felt as though he were 
clinging to the edge of a life raft in a 
wild sea. He looked, as over an ocean’s 
expanse, toward a lovely shore; and to 
keep the vision longer, he clung fiercely 
to the frail support of sinking Time. 
His tense holding of each moment created 
an atmosphere that his companion could 
not help but feel. 

“Ts it travel or wealth, Rod ?—some- 
thing has changed you tremendously !” 

“In ten years,” he returned, “you will 
recognise the alchemy-—I’ll be grey then 
—it’s age!” 

She looked at him curiously. ‘It’s 
not age now, at all events.” 

At dinner they were joined by Aunt 
Sybil, whose restored health was of the 
best quality. It was no mar to the day 
for Roderic to share Miss Allan thus. 
It was, on the contrary, a relaxation from 
the afternoon’s high tension. He could 








watch Frances more happily and frankly 
as they continued their conversation with 
the friendly element of an impersonal 
third. 

After dinner they went out together on 
the porch, sitting close to one of the 
stone arches that framed the lawns, the 
trees, the lake, its clear mirror calm to 
the June starlight. Silverthorne faced 
Miss Allan, and watched her in the fair 
half-darkness ; her lifted face was like a 
white moon-flower, and her eyes like 
stars. He kept two things clearly in his 
mind—she did not know that he loved 
her, and he should probably never be 
alone with her thus again. She was not 
inclined to talk; her hands lying idly 
in her lap, she offered to him a silent, 
congenial attention. 

The end of Silverthorne’s cigar kept 
red and glowing as he smoked, from time 
to time leaning back in his chair and 
breaking his monologue ; every now and 
then he responded to man’s very usual 
desire to talk of himself to the person 
dearest in the world, and unconsciously 
he displayed his aims, his character, 
his life’s intent illumined by one immortal 
flame. 

Miss Allan was curiously interested. 
(“It is his faith, doubtless, his religion,” 
she thought.) ‘* Zhat¢ is very beautiful,” 
she softly said at length. 

He started, crimsoning up to his hair 
under his dark skin. ‘* Beautiful?” 

“Yes, everything you have said: 
medizval possibly, but very fine; one 
purposed and splendid.” 

Disturbed in the retrospect of a lonely 
man who for the first time has talked 
unrestrainedly of himself, he looked at 
her surprised. “I don’t understand.” 

‘“Why, what you have been telling me 
of yourself—-for the last hour.” Miss 
Allan leaned toward him, her arms resting 
on her knees. “I begin to see that I 
never have known you. I have taken 
you for granted. ‘To-night you make me 
see what a person you are, Rod, and 
make me feel that you will be a force.” 

He made no excuse for his egotism ; 
her approval stood for the world’s high 
meed of praise. He turned his eyes 
to the calm surface of the water under 
the stars. 

“YT am glad,” she continued, “ you 
have talked as you have. I realise, as 
never before, what your friendship is, and 
1 hope to keep it in our lives for ever,” 
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—he looked back quickly,—“ in Arthur’s cigar far out into the mist, and they both 

life and mine.” rose to their feet by unspoken consent. 
The words struck him like a lash: it “Yes—oh yes!” he responded inco- 

was the first time Henshaven’s name had __herently ; “ oh, of course—I understand !” 





“ Silverthorne faced Miss Allan and watched her in the fair half-darkness.” 








been spoken. The eddy rose at once Thus Silverthorne’s perfect day died 
around the raft ; the rising, sucking waters out of his calendar. Had he built all 
came icy to his lips: he shut his eyes these years that he might unfold his life’s 
as against a death flood. He threw his history to an indifferent woman? The 
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vital spark was dead, and his past, now 
told, lay in ashes. If he were on the 
morrow to build another altar, wherewith 
could he illumine it? 

The next morning he lay long awake 
waiting for day. Slowly, one by one, the 
objects in the room designed for him 
their familiar shapes, and appeared out 
of the mystery of darkness. ‘The night 
before he had observed on the mantel- 
shelf a photograph of Frances in a gilded 
frame ; and now his glance of love and 
the sun’s first strong shaft found the one 
object simultaneously: the pale, shielded 
light stole along the frame’s edge, flashing 
the gilding to brilliant gold, flecking the 
glass with dancing stars, gathering its pure 
effulgence to penetrate, caress and glow 
in the love-knot crowning the frame. 
Thus surrounded, held, blessed by the 
morning, Frances greeted him. He 
sprang up, threw the shutter wide, and 
the sunrise glory came flooding in. With 
a sudden rush of happiness touched, 
renounced—it cried “false” to the day’s 
beauty. The intimacy of the long, quiet 
hours of yesterday with her, must make 
his future irrevocably desolate. Desper- 
ately aware that his feelings were disloyal 
to the promised wife of another man, he 
determined to leave Bentnic that very day 
and to remain far away—until he could at 
least put a check on his impetuous 
thoughts. He turned into the room, 
where the fickle sun had touched every- 
thing with equal wand, leaving the picture 
palest of all. 

Before he had finished dressing a packet 
of correspondence was brought him— 
letters from his own place, and a letter 
in a handwriting not at first familiar. 
He looked at the thick communication ; 
turning to break the seal, he remembered 
in a flash it was Henshaven’s writing. 
Greatly surprised, he began to read. 
When he had finished he stood staring, 
the sheets in his hands ; then he placed 
them loosely on the mantelshelf and 
remained quite immovable, before the 
photograph of Miss Allan. He was in 
his shirt-sleeves, his hands thrust in his 
pockets, his head thrown back ; from his 
collarless shirt his throat’s column rose 
firm and dark’; his hair lay against his 
head in bright, crisp rings. As he stood 
turning the letter’s import over in his 
mind, his face grew pale and his eyes 
became caverns of wrath ; he swore deeply 
under his breath. Then the picture (at 
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which he had been gazing unseeingly) 
spoke to him; he took it up gently, and 
studied it long and devotedly ; his thought 
may have carried it to his lips—it came 
no nearer. Reverently, as though register- 
ing a vow, he replaced the photograph, 
hurriedly finished dressing, and thrusting 
the letter in his breast-pocket, went down 
to the breakfast-room. And there Miss 
Allan was before him. 

‘*T have put on a walking-skirt, so that 
we can tramp all over the place—if you 
like—-and ride later.” 

(If he liked!) ‘“ But Ze and can so 
rarely couple, do they?” 

He looked straight over her lovely head 
through the window to the porch,—it 
was a safer vision. He could not meet 
her eyes. 

“Why not ?—such a simple ambition.” 

“And yet,” he said, “Fate has a 
grudge to it! Z have to run up to 
town.” 

“Oh no, Roderic!” (it was clear dis- 
appointment). 

“Can I get off by nine, or” (they were 
seated at table) “ earlier? ” 

“ You're really determined ?” She saw 
it, and gave her orders forthwith. ‘“ Was 
it that monstrous mail ?” 

He frowned, and answered, ‘“ Yes, it 
was the mail.” 

“Tm awfully sorry,” she said sincerely ; 
“T planned a lot for this morning. Arthur 
may come at noon. Shall you get away 
as early?” 

“T may see him in town,” replied 
Silverthorne, “ and I’ll come back as soon 
as I can, and you will let me.” 

She drove him to the station, and 
deplored the business that cut into the 
freedom of country life. As he swung 
himself on to the last car of the express 
(for they were nearly late), she admired 
him genuinely, and forthwith turned her 
horse into the homeward road and her 
thoughts to Henshaven. 

Silverthorne would have taken the 
ordinary car in order to escape talking 
to his friends, but the need of a smoke 
was too strong, and he answered greetings 
to the dozen men he knew, and added 
to the dense tobacco clouds with his own 
cigar. He took refuge presently behind 
a newspaper, but he could not have re- 
linquished his thoughts to even a national 
crisis. The extraordinary communication 
in his pocket held him aghast: it called 
upon him to live three lives, as it were,— 
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his own, with its conflicting 
emotions, Henshaven’s, and 
the woman’s. 

For the first two he felt 
equipped ; himself, therefore, 
he put aside; for Hens- 
haven’s—the white heat of his 
anger told him he should well 
suffice! For Frances! Here 
he grew cold with apprehen- 
sion. What did grief do to 
women? How many did it 
kill? His relationship to 
Henshaven had been slight, 
but, strange to say, of a 
nature binding. Years be- 
fore, Arthur Henshaven had 
rendered him a signal service. 
“Command me henceforth,” 
Silverthorne had said; and 
Henshaven, taking him at his 
honourable word, held him 
now for service done, to 
return, and in what wise! 

Silverthorne took the letter 
out of his pocket and re-read 
it with frowning brows and 
lips compressed. It ran: “I 
sail for Europe to-day with 
another woman. I make no 
excuses: I have none. Tell 
Frances for me as well as you 
can—and tell her at once.” 

He was admiring the way in 
which Henshaven had placed 
himself in his (Silverthorne’s) 
power: Frances was quite 
alone in the world save for 
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the gentle, dovelike protection 
of her relative, Aunt Sybil. 

“Tell her at once,” the writer com- 
manded—which command he had ignored. 
Not for anything on the earth would he 
even credit the letter before his eyes, 
much less give its coward contents to 
Frances, before he saw the writer face 
to face. 

“Hound! I can thrash him,” he 
muttered between his teeth, “I can 
shoot him!” But scandal—scandal, red- 
mouthed, hideous, with its licking tongues 
around the dearest name in the world— 
showed Silverthorne he must remain 
powerless to avenge. 

In spite of the fact that Henshaven, 
with fine show of frankness, offered 
himself to the chastisement of the 
only man who could represent the jilted 
woman, Silverthorne believed the man 





spoke to him.’ 


“The picture... 


knew that he would be let go un- 
scathed. 

At this moment the young fellow who 
had greeted Silverthorne at the club came 
blithely across the car-aisle and sat on 
the arm of Silverthorne’s seat, looking at 
him affectionately. 

“You've brought back more of the 
atmosphere of a foreign country than any 
traveller I ever saw,” he said. “It’s hard 
to believe most people have been beyond 
Hoboken, for the difference it makes; 
but you-—why you’ve got a sort of 
Imperial-Celestial-like expression! First 
place, you’re yellow as a mandarin, and 
(I’ve been watching you across the car) 
you've been as brooding as a _ Boxer 
before a massacre !” 


Silverthorne laughed. ‘ Perhaps you 
g ps jy 
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won’t pray my luck away from me to- 
day. Are you going over, Barclay?” 

“Ves.” The train slowed up to the 
platform, and the two were the last to 
leave the car, blending with the stream 
of passengers Lower New York bound. 


The noon train brought Silverthorne 
back to Bentnic, and Silverthorne alone. 
From the house he crossed lawns and 
gardens towards the woods whither Aunt 
Sybil told him Frances had gone. ‘“‘ She 
expected Henshaven to find her,” he 
bitterly thought. 

From the moment Henshaven’s hideous 
revelation had been made to him, he 
had never considered giving the task of 
speaking to Frances to another. Far 
away as convention and her own in- 
difference removed him from her, he was 
jealous of her grief. As he reached the 
first trees of the pines he saw she was 
sitting a little distance away, with a book 
in her hand, leaning against a tree. 
Lest she should hear his step in the 
leaves and think it another’s, for a 
moment, in vain, he called, “It’s I— 
Rod !” and: came quickly over the brown 
pine-needle-covered earth. 

She looked up—a small greeting for 
him, and a world of surprise, question, 
and disappointment. “ Where’s Arthur ?” 

Roderick shook his head with a smile 
that had no particular meaning. ‘“ ‘Too 
bad! not coming up to-day!” 

“Not coming to-night? Is he 
What’s the matter ?” 

“Oh no, no! he’s not 2//,” hurried 
Silverthorne. “He's all right: I saw 
him—there will be a telegram, no doubt, 
in an hour or so; he’s detained, that’s 
all.” 

He was funking at the first gunshot ! 
He felt sick, a coward, quite unequal 
to the moment. But Miss Allan accepted 
the well-known disappointment attendant 
on out-of-town life, and remembered that 
Silverthorne fad come. He was an 
individual. Beneath them was the yellow, 
fragrant earth; it was cool for June, a 
little breeze stirred through the pines, 
and the late sunlight sent arrows of 
light to ‘fall on Miss Allan’s hair and 
hands and breast. She raised to Silver- 
thorne the frank look of good-fellowship 
and sincere liking. The man could not 
so simply return her gaze. He cursed a 
Fate which of all people had chosen 
him to be the bearer of a_blighting 


wl? 


message, and left him helpless to comfort 
her. 

“Shall we stay here,” she was asking, 
*‘ or would you rather go for a drive ?” 

“Oh, it’s jolly here,” he hastened ; 
“let’s stay by all means. Won’t you 
sit again, as you were ?” 

“No, it’s a little cool: suppose we 
walk—I’ll show you the pines.” 

She was cruelly at ease and nonchalant. 
Why not, with no experience but happi- 
ness? ‘The thought that a man could 
win her and be a traitor to her was a 
tale which Silverthorne’s imagination 
could not grasp. All his knowledge of 
the world’s ways, all tact and tenderness, 
he summoned to bear, to teach him how 
to prepare her for the letter he must put 
in her hands. ‘The result of searching 
was to strengthen his love for her a 
hundred-fold, and to force him into a 
deep glowing silence as he walked with 
bowed head by her side whilst she talked 
to him. She paused where the trees 
stood closer, meeting a denser wood of 
scrub, oak, and birch, and before entering 
the little forest she turned unexpectedly 
and stopped, and lifting her eyes met 
Silverthorne’s look. She grew very pale. 
“Oh, no, Roderic, zo/” she protested 
incoherently, and put out her hand: 
a flower held against a sudden, whirling 
storm. Her hand fell in a moment to 
her side, then met its white fellow and 
clasped tightly over the book before 
her. Perfectly immovable, her face 
bowed, she stood and listened in silence. 
Silverthorne, who had burned _ incense 
before no other altar, swung for her 
now the purest essence of his soul’s 
adoration. He showed her the immortal 
flame of a sacred lamp. She now knew 
what had appealed to her the night before. 
He confessed his faith; he brought to 
what he said the charm of his boyhood’s 
ideal, of his youth’s devotion, the depth 


of his manhood’s passion. Once or 
twice she framed a word _ beseeching 
him to cease; it was lost in the 


tempest. 

“T have but one regret,” he said in 
closing,—‘“‘that I did not tell you all 
this years ago, when I was poor, when 
I first knew how I loved you—that I 
have not kept on telling you—and that, 
since I have waited thus long, I did not 
tell you last night. Now I believe it is 
a crime not to tell one’s love, xo matter 
what the conditions|” 


” 




















When he had finished he passed his 
hands across his eyes as though to clear 
them of mist, and when they looked at 
her she could meet them in peace. She 
would have spoken to him—indeed, tried 
—but he would not have it. ‘“ Hush!” 
he said, “and since there is not one word 
for you to say, I am going to Silver- 
thorne to-night. You will always find 
me there: a letter, a wire. I want you 
to remember that my life is yours to 
command—my weeks, my days, my 
years.” He held out his hand; his look 
was benevolent in its great tenderness. 
“You can at least remember that if I 


THE BREAK OF DAY. 
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He felt as though he were giving fate 
the weapon with which to strike her 
dead. He put out his hand instinctively 
as though to take it back, and looked at 
her in such agony that she paled under 
his gaze, and drew her brows close over 
her defending eyes. ‘‘ Roderic!” 

“Tt has nothing to do with me— 
nothing whatever,” he said, very gently. 
“You must read it. But wait until I am 
at my post before you begin.” 

He turned brusquely on his heel, and 
walked away so fast as to almost run. 
She watched him until, at the meadow’s 
foot, his tall figure was silhouetted against 





“Lost to sight amongst the trees.” 


can 1 will serve you. Frances,”-—his 
voice shook a little,—‘‘is that too much 
to ask?” 

“No,” she said softly; “I will re- 
member.” 


“T have something I want you to 
read.” With a brave effort he took from 


his pocket the letter in a blank envelope, 
and gave it to her. “I am going over 
the meadow there, to the gate—and I 
‘shall wait until you call me.” 

She shook her head. “Not now: I 
have heard too much—far too much.” 
She held out the letter. ‘ Roderic, 


really, please ; and we ought to be getting 
back.” 


the evening sky. Then she drew out the 
letter from its covering, and turned to 
the woods—lost to sight among the trees. 

The day went from beauty to beauty 
in gradual change; and an hour later 
Frances Allan rose from the bed the 
earth had made for her, her limbs and 
feet numb, and her veins seeming filled 
with ice. On the ground by her side 
lay her hat, her gloves, her book. She 
stooped, picked each object up separately, 
mechanically, then turned to the edge 
of the wood, her eyes on the ground. 
At the forest’s border, she looked up 
across the meadow sweep, where against 
the horizon in the twilight was Silver- 
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thorne’s figure distinctly outlined. His 
existence came across her mental and 
physical sight with the sharp vividness 
of a shock. Her blood was smitten to 
life again—a glow ran through her body ; 
she saw him with insistent distinctness 
as he had stood before her, passing his 
hand across his passionate eyes that he 
might loyally meet her look. She felt 
an unreasoning anger at him, and a 
sense of deep humiliation. He had 
generously thrown himself into the breach 
of another’s desertion. What could he 
have done less? Only not to see his face 
again. Send for him—go to him—call 
to him? Never! The first tears filled 
her eyes,—only might she see Avs face 
never again, nor ¢he other's. Then a 
great need of Roderic swept over her. 
Fiercely rebelling, she turned quickly 
away from the meadow’s border. He 
had not seen her, and she started to 
retrace her steps homeward through the 
wood alone. 

To Silverthorne the time had no 
existence. He was too human to do 
other than thrill in exultation at the 
feelings to which he had given rein. 
She had listened to him! and then, and 
now, she was free! He waited, waited 
for her call, scarcely hoping for it ; and 
in the great leap to a future for which 
he prayed, he forgot even the present and 
her past. He smoked all his cigarettes, 
and watched the day give beauty new for 
beauty dying. He saw that she would 
not summon him; so he recrossed the 
meadow, a sick fear taking possession of 
him as he went that she might have 
come to some ill; he blamed himself for 
leaving her, and hastened his steps 
through the wood, calling her from time 
to time. Just beyond where he came to 
the lawn in front of the house he saw 
her ahead of him, and he slackened his 
pace ; he was sure she had heard his call 
and his footsteps, but was shunning him. 





Instead of going up to ,the house, he 
took his stand, a sentinel once more, 
under an oak on the lawn, where from 
a safe distance he could see the house. 
Frances’ room over the porch he knew ; 
it had been hers since she was a little 
girl A light soon lit its window to 
semblance with the casements of the 
brilliant house, and this pane Silverthorne 
watched as it shone all night through. 
For the doors were folded and barred one 
by one; like stars in daytime, the other 
lights went out, and the dwelling bustled 
and rustled and locked itself to repose. 

Finally, at the edge of dawn, Frances’ 
window faded, too, into the general grey 
of the unillumined panes. ‘Then Silver- 
thorne was satisfied; he ran like a_ boy 
across the path, his footsteps in the soft 
grass made no noise, and he was not 
observed; he went down through the 
park drive, vaulted the fence to the high 
road, and took his homeward way—seven 
miles—at a swinging gait. He reached 
Silverthorne before dawn. In his room 
he threw himself on his bed, dressed as 
he was, lying with hands thrown above 
his head, waiting for day. The sun had 
not yet risen. Slowly objects in the room 
assumed for him their familiar shape out 
of the darkness. On his dressing-table 
in a gold frame was a picture—a school- 
boy and -girl taken together, hand in 
hand ; and now his glance and the sun’s 
breaking in the half-closed blind touched 
the picture to effulgence—the exquisite 
radiance stole along the frame’s edge, 
enfolding the whole in tremulous lucence, 
scattering the glass with a thousand stars, 
then, slowly stealing upwards, gathered in 
ineffable beauty to caress and glow and 
bury itself in the love-knot at the crown. 
Thus surrounded, glorified by the morn- 
ing, the little companions from a dearest 
past greeted Silverthorne ; he rose, and 
threw the shutters wide. ‘The sun’s glory 
came flooding in. 























Wild Cattle: Vaynol. 
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HOSE who freely criticise the 
scant accommodation allotted to 
many inmates of the London 

Zoo are, no doubt, expressing a_ very 
commendable sentiment ; but they do not 
appear to realise that it is a case of little 
or nothing, and that, circumscribed as it 
is by public property, not a fraction of 
an acre can be added to that corner of 
the Regent’s Park already covered by the 
familiar paddocks and buildings. It is 
another matter altogether when private 
gentlemen, with the right tastes and 
opportunities, give over their parks to 
beautiful and interesting animals of all 
lands, and accord them, amid enchanting 
surroundings, a liberty which, little more 
restricted than in their natural homes, 
knows little of the perils of nature and 
nothing of the cruelties of sport. The 
majority of men and women like to 
surround themselves with favourite 
animals ; and if we must sometimes regret 
the proclivity when we see larks beating 
their wings vainly against jealous bars, we 
can have nothing but appreciation for 
such private zoos as I have selected for 
notice in the present article. ‘There is, 
as a rule, no ulterior motive beyond the 
mere pleasure in seeing these animals 
well and happy in their new homes, 
though, in some few instances, it is true, 
the fostering of science or sport has 
been at the bottom of such experiments 
in acclimatisation. 

The Duke of Bedford seems, with his 
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hundreds of wild deer and antelopes, 
cattle, sheep, and goats, which luxuriate 
at Woburn in amazing herds, to have 
taken over the scientific research once 
projected, but since abandoned, by the 
Society of which he is President. The 
Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris is simi- 
larly interested in the practical side of 
introducing useful or ornamental exotic 
animals. Sport, again, has been respon- 
sible for the introduction into these 
islands, at more or less remote dates, 
ot the pheasant, red-legged partridge, and 
carp. 

If we have borrowed, we have also 
lent; and our red grouse, once found 
only in the United Kingdom, has suc- 
ceeded so well in parts of Belgium and 
Germany that new game laws are now 
necessary for its preservation on the 
Continent. The only Government, how- 
ever, which concerns itself with such 
operations is, if we except the more or 
less private undertakings of more than 
one reigning sovereign, that of America, 
in which the Game and Fisheries De- 
partments of the chief States devote 
considerable sums of money to the intro- 
duction of suitable game beasts and birds. 

Private enterprise takes, with us, the 
place of public usefulness, and we thus 
have in our midst a number of sports- 
men and naturalists who extend their 
protection to foreign animals, and spend 
their money in giving them every chance 
of doing well amid their new surroundings. 


want 


wore. 


| 
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I have chosen four of these zoos, situ- 
ated in widely different parts of the 
country, to illustrate some points of 
interest in the management of such 
establishments, and all of these I have 
visited personally. My scheme does not 
include the aforementioned preserve of 
Woburn, nor have I seen the famous 
Japanese deer at Powerscourt, where 
Viscount Powerscourt was the first to 
acclimatise that graceful species as a 
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that we find supplied in one or other of 
the rest. 

I suppose that of all four, Leonardslee 
comes nearest to the ideal for the purpose. 
Sheltered by the South Downs, its sandy 
soil throws up a luxuriance of flowering 
shrubs, and appears to favour all manner 
of foreign trees, no matter whence Sir 
<dmund Loder brought them in the 
seed. Its hilly tracts are in parts so wild 
that London might well be four hundred, 




















park animal. At the same time, I think 
it may be shown that the four animal 
sanctuaries—they are ‘Tring, Vaynol, 
Haggerston, and Leonardslee—on_ the 
resources of which I have drawn for these 
notes, have succeeded under sufficiently 
marked differences of soil, climate and 
situation to encourage any one who may 
contemplate establishing yet another re- 
serve in no matter what district of 
England. Each of them has its prominent 
feature, and in each there is some lack 


The Hon. Walter Rothschild, M.P., driving Zebra. 


instead of merely forty, miles away. Its 
climate is more equable than would be 
expected so near the home counties ; 
and the higher portions of the estate are 
bracing ; while the lower hold an abund- 
ant supply of water that not even the 
caprices of its famous beavers can divert. 

Touching Tring, there is, I think, 
nothing of extreme importance to be 
noted with reference to its climate or 
situation ; but Vaynol and Haggerston 
present diametrically opposite physical 
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conditions, their 
drawback in common 
being, perhaps, a_ too 
heavy rainfall in the wet 
season. While the latter 
lies between the impos- 
ing slopes of Snowdon 
and the Menai Strait, 
amid scenery of great 
variety, and in a_ soft 
western climate, the more 
northerly estate is on the 
lowlands of the Northum- 
brian coast, exposed to 
every cold and violent 
wind that blows across 
the neighbouring North 
Sea, while equally bitter 
winds reach it from the 


only 














south-west, straight from 

the Cheviot Hills, that 

are often snow-clad until early summer. 
The feature of the Hon. Walter Roths- 

child’s collection at Tring is, of course, 

the excellently ordered private museum, 

the stocking of which keeps his collectors 

busy in all parts of the world. Mr. 


Giant Tortoise at Tring. 


has brought to England without visiting 
both. It is in London, indeed, that we 
find most of his gigantic tortoises, rescued 
from a near extinction in the southern 
islands, where once, cut off from the evil- 
doing of man and his dogs, they con- 




















A corner of Sir E. Loder's Museum. 


Rothschild has, indeed, deposited so 
many of his animals in the London Zoo 
that it is not easy to form any adequate 
idea of all the curious creatures that he 


trived to grow to such mighty measure- 


ments. Tring Park has, however, its 
interesting inhabitants as well; and 


kangaroos and emus roam so obviously 
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the different 











kinds of animals 
to intermingle 
without re- 
straint ; and now 
and then, even 
in the seclusion 
of cage or pad- 
dock, some 
strange partner- 
ships are the 
result. At Vay- 
nol, for instance, 
a young sambur 
deer and pony 
are boon com- 
panions, and 
have a field to 
themselves; 
while in the 








Young Sambru and Pony: Vaynol. 


at large that, but for the more pleasing 
variety in the vegetation of the northern 
hemisphere, one might well picture it 
a corner of Australia. At Haggerston, 
on the other hand, there is the prosper- 
ing herd of American bison, of which 
Mr. Christopher Leyland takes every 
care; while at Vaynol Mr. G. W. Duff 
Assheton Smith has his wild white cattle. 

Visitors to Leonardslee, too, will find 
just such an assemblage of horned game 
as, roaming at liberty up and down hills 
intersected by game-paths, might be 
expected to conjure up pleasant scenes 
to a famous traveller whose rifle made 
top score in an all-England eight. The 
Leonardslee 
Museum, too, 
less systematic 
in its arrange- 
ment than that 
at ‘l'ring, ismore 
purely sporting, 
showing a fine 
collection of its 
owner’s tro- 
phies. 

Unless, asin | 
the case of the | 
wild white 
cattle, there is_ | 
any technical 
objection to 
interbreeding, it 
is in most cases 
usual to allow 





building in 
which Mr. 
Assheton Smith 
keeps his pumas and monkeys there is a 
most entertaining trio in the shape of 
two white wolves and a little Malayan 
bear. Whenever the horseplay of the 
wolves becomes unendurable, the bear, 
not without a parting cuff, makes his way 
up a tree and out into the open air above, 
whither, since dogs cannot climb, the 
wolves are unable to pursue. 

It will easily be understood that so 
varied a collection of animals as inhabits 
each and all of these zoos includes indi- 
viduals of various degrees of shyness, 
and not all the animals may be seen at 
the first attempt. Only on my sixth 
night at Vaynol, for instance, did I see 








Prairie Dogs: Leonardslee Park. 
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the wild roedeer, that hide away in the 
dense cover beneath the heronry; and 
the Leonardslee beavers are still more 
secretive than the prairie-dogs that burrow 
in their sandy enclosure on the hill close 
beside the house, baffling all but the most 
skilful and patient photographers. It is 
to Mr. R. B. Lodge that I am indebted 
for the accompanying picture of one of 
these interesting little hermits, most of 
which utter their angry squeal and dive 
below as soon as the intruder comes 
within twenty yards of their watch-towers. 

Haggerston lies, as I have said, on the 
bleak coast of Northumberland, and the 


Although we see before us miles of wire 
fence and inclosed buildings, there is 
liberty, too, for the Haggerston animals ; 
and at one turn of the road, Mr. Tait, 
who has charge of them all, points out 
a rock-wallaby reclining lazily in the 
branches of a low tree, leafless this 
January afternoon. These rock-wallabies 
are also very fond of the cedars, which 
they ascend to a great height. Bennett’s 
wallabies and great kangaroos gaze stolidly 
at the emus and black swans, maybe with 
memories of a distant home that they 
have no cause to regret. Right through 
the grounds goes the sluggish Low, its 


























Wapiti Stag: 


visitor must alight at the little station of 
Beal, changing out of the express, which 
ignores it, into a slower local train that 
runs from Newcastle to Berwick. ‘The 
lodge gates adjoin the station, and on 
either side of the winding track that 
leads to the castle are inquisitive wapiti, 
bison, both pure and _half-breed, gnus, 
and other strange creatures. ‘The 
crowning success of acclimatisation is 
fully attested by the numbers of young 
animals intermingled with their sires and 


‘dams; for the nilghai antelopes often 


produce twins, and there are the calves 
of the zebu and, one had almost added, 
of the gnu; but that, in spite of its ox-like 
exterior, the gnu is an antelope and its 
young are in consequence styled fawns, 


Haggerston. 


waters holding numbers of small trout, 
and the moaning of the North Sea can 
be heard whenever the wind blows from 
the east. ‘The emus and rheas (their 
South American cousins) have bred less 
satisfactorily these past three years, a 
falling off which Mr. Leyland attributes to 
excessive rains, and more particularly to 
late frosts, during incubation. This year, 
however, there are again some young emus. 
Japanese apes run free in a large enclosure, 
but no families have so far blessed their 
captivity. Mr. Leyland tells me that he 
started this wonderful collection some 
twenty years ago in Wales, with emus, 
kangaroos, pheasants, waterfowl, and 
various small birds. Some ten years ago 
their owner moved north, and took with 
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Emus and Young : Haggerston. 


him his herds of wapiti and_ bison. 
It is with the last-named that animal- 
lovers must always associate his work. 
Thanks to American railroad enterprise 
and Indian greed, the bison has long 
been a vanishing type. Indeed, the 
absolutely wild condition knows it no 
longer, which sad fact makes it the more 
gratifying that the Haggerston herd is 
slowly but surely on the increase. Mr. 
Leyland has crosses between bison bull 
and: Highland cow, and the heifers have 
for two generations been bred back to 
pure bison bull. ‘The larger birds kept 
in the paddocks include no fewer than 
five kinds of cranes; but only one, the 
Demoiselles, have ever mated, and even 
they did not hatch. 

Having visited Tring in December, 
Haggerston in January, and both Leonards- 
lee and Vaynol in the loveliest time of 
spring, I offer comparisons with all 
reserve. Tring, however, if it does not 
perhaps offer any striking variety of 
scenery, never, on the other hand, looks 
as dour as the north country in the 
barrenness of which the master of Hag- 


gerston has made his paradise. In 
addition to its sheep and cattle and 
shire horses, domesticated types that 


stand apart from the wilder subjects of 








these notes, Tring has close on a: hundred 
Japanese and fallow deer, about thirty 
kangaroos and wallabies, rather less than 
a score of emus, and some: rheas and 
cassowaries. ‘These great struthious birds 
do not all accommodate themselves to 
captivity with the same thoroughness. 
‘Thus, while the emus hatch out regu- 
larly year after year, the cassowaries 
never get beyond the laying stage. 

The private museum at ‘Tring, which 
was mentioned above, must 
the finest of its kind in 
I have met Mr. Rothschild’s collectors 
at work in southern islands and con- 
tinents ; and on one occasion I travelled 
some twelve thousand miles in company 
with mysterious chests addressed to him, 
the contents of which I subsequently 
had the pleasure of seeing in their new 
quarters. In the working rooms of his 
museum he studies and writes about the 
pheasants and other groups of birds in 
which he takes a special interest, and 
his pheasantries contain half a dozen 
species, including the Elegant Pheasant, 
not found elsewhere alive in Europe 
except at Berlin. It would be unpardon- 
able to write, however briefly, of Mr. 


be one of 
the world, 


Rothschild and ‘Tring without some 
allusion to his successful domestication 
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of the Burchell zebra, which he was in 
the habit of driving in harness. ‘hose 
who know anything of zebra morals will 
admire his enterprise. ‘Those who have 
a regard for him and his work will not 
be sorry to hear that he has handed 
the contumacious brutes over to a cousin 
who resides in France. 

I have already admitted that my visits 
to both Leonardslee and Vaynol were 


made under seasonal conditions that 
showed those beautiful places at their 
faire-t. ‘The memory of Leonardslee on 


the last day of April is as of a corner 
of the Kew hothouses gone astray, with 
all their wealth of rhododendrons and 
camellias, a wild conglomeration of halt 
the zoological and botanical regions that 
lie between the tropics and the poles. 
Here, we stand beneath a_ninety-foot 
fir tree from the icy north, and gaze on 
prancing gazelles from the Arabian desert. 
We move into the slighter shade of dwarf 
firs from the Atlas mountains ; wallabies 
from Australia and axis deer from the 
East gaze wonderingly at us from behind 
bushes of American origin. The trees 
and shrubs, like the beasts and birds, 
have apparently made themselves quite 
at home on a soil so poor that Nature 
would seem to have destined it for the 





maintenance of nothing above mean and 
lowly heaths. A closer inspection of the 
Leonardslee zoo reveals the thorough 
wildness of the animals. Here, within 
five miles of Horsham, representative 
groups of the fauna of three continents 
run as free as in their own lands. ‘The 
skill of the vet. can never reach them ; 
Dallmeyer’s telephotographic lens alone 
could imprison the image of more than 
one or two of the most trusting. Only 
when their race is run, and their per- 
verted morality calls for the euthanasia 
of an unerring rifle, does their owner 
seek them out and end each doomed 
career. The most interesting members 
of this assorted family, the eight beavers 
of Montana stock, do not put in an 
appearance until daylight wanes, and 
those with thoughts of evening engage- 
ments in town and return trains must 
be content with the sight of their 
wonderful dams and take the engineers 
themselves on trust. Further negative 
and positive evidence, too, of their rest- 
less energy they may find in the spectacle 
of splendid trees either sheathed with 
iron mail against those untiring teeth or 
else gnawed through more than a moiety 
of their thickness. ‘The wood that is 
given to them every day provides both 

















Bison Bull; Haggerston. 
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sometimes 
stronger than 
even the 
beavers, and 
there was a sorry 
spate two years 
back that washed 
the beavers a 
distance of two 
miles into some 
eel-traps, from 
which they were 
presently re- 
scued and _ re- 
stored to their 
anxious owner. 
Old female 
beavers oc- 
casionally make 
mischief in the 
otherwise peace- 








Cassowary : Tring. 


nourishment and exercise, since the 
saplings of beech or fir are propped 
upright in the earth, and the beavers 
have to work hard for each meal of 
bark. “Nature has furnished the beaver 
so that it must either labour unceasingly 
or sicken to the death, and work they 
do beyond any other creature on earth. 
No strikes, no eight-hours’ creed; but 
an astonishing application to the work 
of destruction. The woods provided for 
the colony at Leonardslee 


ful little colony ; 

for, like old hen 
grouse, they grow very jealous of their 
juniors once they have done with the 
softer emotions of life, and their pugnacity 
is incurable. When their case is thus 
past remedy, they are eliminated. An 
operation is also sometimes needed for 
the overgrowing teeth, and it takes five 
men to hold a self-respecting beaver still 
enough for the purpose, one gripping 
each leg, while a fifth keeps the ever- 
ready teeth gripped on a piece of soft 





are not of the hardest, but 
Sir Edmund Loder has in 
his museum a mighty frag- 
ment of British oak, the 
iron hardness of which was 
no match for their teeth. 
Indeed, one would not at 
first sight gather the mean- 


ing of that unobtrusive 
specimen of damaged 


wood, hidden away as it is 
in that jostling crowd of 
elephant, boar, tiger, ante- 
lope, goat, and gazelle, all 
brought back by the owner 
from the sands and snows 
of four continents. ‘The 
Leonardslee beavers have 
so dammed the water in 
which they make their 
home, that no visitor would 
be likely to trace unaided 














its original course to the | 
Nature is, however, 


Sea. 





Telephotograph of Stag: Surrenden. 
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wood. It would, I imagine, take a 
Mussulman to photograph beavers in the 
natural state. ‘The ordinary patience of 
Western photographers is not equal to 
the ordeal. But your Mussulman would 
uncomplainingly sit beside his subject’s 
dwelling for a month or two, never 
leaving his post for such petty considera- 
tions as rest or refreshment, and he 
would, with a whispered ‘ Inshallah !” 
of eternal hope, but otherwise without 
a murmur, waste dozens of plates, and 
at length success would be his. 

At the antipodes of shyness, as of 


Edmund Loder practises at his private 
ranges ; and the beasts have got to know 
and disregard its voice. So the kangaroos 
come quite close to even the stranger, 
and have in consequence no secrets from 
the camera. The Japanese deer, on the 
other hand, which seem to have learnt 
their leaping tricks, remain out of focal 
range, and nothing but the telephotograph, 
one of which Mr. Walter Winans has 
kindly sent me from his deer-park at 
Surrenden, will avail. ‘The big game of 
Leonardslee, however, is usually collected 
on a high, grassy plateau on the farther 




















Kangaroos : Leonardslee. 


homeland, are the great kangaroos. Now, 
the kangaroo is in its own country 
anything but confiding. Its impressive 
twenty-foot leaps have kept me on hands 
and knees, with a heavy Winchester rifle 
slung over my neck, by the hour, and 
it never reposed in me that perfect trust 
which would have enabled an easy shot. 
Fluking kangaroos at three or four 


_ hundred yards is not exhilarating sport, 


as any one might understand if he tried 
catapulting grasshoppers at fifty. The 
conditions as to movement and size of 
the target would approximate. At Leon- 
ardslee, however, the only rifle that ever 
breaks the stillness is that with which Sir 


side of some pheasant coverts, and our 
sudden appearance round a bend sends 
herds of browsing moufflon and Barbary 
sheep, in a moment of forgotten confi- 
dence, prancing over the skyline. Among 
the rarities mention should perhaps be 
made of a pair of Marica gazelles, the 
only living specimens, I believe, in 
{urope. 

The best known protegées of the Squire 
of Vaynol are perhaps his wild white 
cattle, of Sir John Orde’s old Kilmory 
stock with a cross of Athol bull. Visitors 
to the Zoological Gardens during the past 
year or so must have noticed the Vaynol 
cow, with her little white calf by a 
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i windows, 
and had 
to be 
shot; and 
for several 
nights 
after the 
event a 
mighty 
bull - fight 
took place 


in the 
moonlight 
on that 





spot —an 
| episode 
| that might 
| perhaps 

have been 
| valued 
| more at 
! a less rest- 





Chartley sire. The remaining herds of 
British wild cattle are not more than 
three or four in number, and those at 
Vaynol were established there by the 
present owner. ‘Though never aggressive, 
they are very wild in the sense of re- 
senting the close approach of strangers, 
as the unsatisfactory result (given at the 
head of this article) of several hot days 
of stalking them in various parts of the 


Marica Gazelle: Leonardslee. 


ful hour 
of the 
twenty- 
four. The calves are noticeably whiter 
than their elders, which seem to assume a 
varying degree of yellow or cream-colour 
as they advance in years. Of _ hares, 
Vaynol has three kinds (the English, 
Scotch, and Irish), and, for all I should 
care to swear to the contrary, about three 
million of them. ‘There are other dwellers 
in the park, however; and there is room 
for them, seeing that the wall inclosing it 











Deer; Vaynol. 


park will bear witness. There is usually 
a herd of deer mingled with the cattle, 
and both graze close to the house and 
round the lake. Just before my stay, 
a cow had come to grief right under the 


runs a good eight miles under its chevaux- 
de-frise of slate. ‘There are Indian pigmy 
cattle (a very recent addition), sheep from 
Iceland and St. Kilda, emus, rheas, herons, 
wild roe, and an appalling abundance of 
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game and domestic stock that would 
break the heart of a census enumerator. 
Then, too, there are the wild boar re- 
cently presented by H.M. the King. I 
assisted (in the French sense of the word) 
from the security of a high wall in their 
liberation from the crates in which they had 
travelled overnight ; and they are now ac- 
commodated in an ideal piggery—fourteen 
acres of dry and sloping woodland fenced 
in and overlooking the carriage drive— 
which Mr. Assheton Smith had specially 
constructed for their reception. Of all 
that disbanded Windsor herd, none, I 
trow, will find better quarters. Vaynol 
has no museum, for the Squire likes his 
animals alive; but there is a_ bijou 
menagerie, from which the London Zoo 
might learn. The monkey-house, for 
instance, has optional outdoor playing- 
grounds, reached by way of trees and a 
tunnel; while the golden and imperial 
eagles are able to stretch their wings in 
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large inclosures, and look very different 
from the pictures of misery usually pre- 
sented by these great fowl in captivity. 
And this, I take it, is the striking note 
of difference between the private and the 
public zoo. ‘The latter must always, 
whether it be the property of a scientific 
society or whether it be run as a syndicate 
investment, be conducted on economic 
lines that promise a return on capital 
sunk in its construction and upkeep. ‘The 
private zoo, on the other hand, is kept 
up solely for the comfort of the animals 
and the pleasure of the owner in seeing 
them happy and prosperous. ‘There is 
no question of restricted quarters, in- 
sufficient food, inadequate artificial heat- 
ing or ventilation. As much as possible 
is left to Nature, and the rest is very 
carefully adjusted in close imitation of 
her best conditions in the lands from 
which these attractive strangers were 
originally brought. 
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REAL 


CONVERSATIONS. 


RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


CONVERSATION VI—WITH MR. W. S. 


GILBERT, 


SCENE: The Library at Grim’s Dyke. TIME: A July Afternoon. 


Discovered, Mr. W. S. GiLBert. Zo 
him enter WV. A. At the same moment a 
strange, half-human little cry is heard 
Jrom the direction of the fireplace. 

W. A. (startled, turning). Dear me! 
what is that ? 

Mr. Gilbert (stroking a small grey 
animal with bright eyes and a bushy tail, 


curled up on a cushion in a red morocco 
easy-chair). ‘This? Oh, it’s a ring-tailed 
lemur, from Madagascar. 

W. A. The voice sounded almost 
like a child’s. 

Mr. Gilbert. He very seldom makes 
aremark. Asarule he watches what is 
going on and keeps his opinions to himself. 


Copyright 1901 by William Archer. 
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W. A. He is a pretty little fellow. 

Mr. Gilbert. He has none of the 
mischievousness or the dirty habits of 
the monkey. ‘That’s why we keep him 
in the house instead of consigning him 
to the monkey-cage. 

W. A. And this is his chair, is it ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, it’s really my 
chair ; but he thinks it’s his. 

W. A. (as two dogs come in from the 
Jawn). You are fond of animals? I 
should think you have very good shooting 
in all that “forest primeval” I have just 
driven through. 

Mr. Gilbert. It is a little strange— 
isn’t it?—that “fondness for animals ” 
should instantly call up the association of 
“good shooting.” No, I keep that little 
stretch of woodland unreclaimed because 
I think it makes an effective contrast 
to the trimness of the garden. As for 
shooting —I have a constitutional objection 
to taking life in any form. I don’t think 
I ever wittingly killed a blackbeetle. It 
is not humanity on my part. I am 
perfectly willing that other people should 
kill things for my comfort and advantage. 
But the mechanism of life is so wonderful 
that I shrink from stopping its action. 
To tread on a blackbeetle would be to me 
like crushing a watch of complex and 
exquisite workmanship. 

W. A. I don’t think I ever kill 
anything that is not actively making itself 
objectionable tome. What little shooting 
I have done has_ been almost entirely 
unassociated with the taking of life—I 
have not even bagged a beater. But I 
should have fewer qualms about shooting 
than, for instance, about fox-hunting. I 
know there is a theory that the fox enjoys 
his little run with the hounds ; but—— 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 should like to hear 
the fox on that point. The time will no 
doubt come when the “sport” of the 
present day will be regarded very much 
as we regard the Spanish bull-fight, or the 
bear-baiting of our ancestors. 

W. A. Your sympathies, then, were 
with Galatea when she called Leucippus 
a murderer for killing the fawn ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Not altogether. The 
term “murderer” implies a “guilty 
mind.” Leucippus “never dreamt that 
he should hit her at so long a range.” 
He shot idly, but “his aim was truer 
than he thought it was.” 

W. A. You warned me that I might 
possibly be shocked by your views about 


the drama. Well, I have been bracing 
myself up all the way here. What are 
the heresies that are to take my breath 
away ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, “shocked” was 
too strong a word. Only I take it you 
are rather a believer in the ‘‘ new drama” 
and in dramatic progress ; whereas I am, 
naturally perhaps, inclined to be a bit of 
a laudator temporis acti. Understand 
me—I don’t at all want to disparage the 
excellent work that is done nowadays. 
Only I sometimes feel like entering a 
little protest against the unmeasured 
depreciation one sometimes hears of the 
plays which used to give one so much 
pleasure in the ’sixties and thereabouts. 
Oh yes—I know what you are going to 
say: they were often adaptations from 
the French—and even if they were not 
announced as such, you could never 
be quite sure. 

W. A. And-you don’t think that a 
desirable state of things, do you ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Morally, no—certainiy 
not. When I wasa youngster I translated 
(under compulsion) some of the tragedies 
of Aéschylus, but I have never, on that 
account, claimed to be the author of Zhe 
Seven against Thebes. 

W. A. But artistically you approve 
the old state of things? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, there is no denying 
that a good Trench play—such a play as 
A Scrap of Paper—or a good English 
play on the French model—T'om ‘Taylor’s 
Unequal Match, tor example—had a 
neatness, an ingenuity, a finish that I miss 
in a great deal of latter-day work. ‘The 
modern playwright is rather apt to huddle 
up his action anyhow in his last act. He 
works up to his great effect in his third 
act (if it is a four-act play) and leaves his 
fourth act a sheer anti-climax, sometimes 
introducing a thinly-disguised deus ex 
machina to cut the knot. ‘There is 
nothing easier than to write a good first 
act, and even the heightening of the 
complication in the second act is not very 
difficult. The dramatist’s real problem 
is, and must always be, the solution in 
the last act. Now, in my time a skilled 
playwright would usually begin by con- 
structing his last act, and having that 
clear before him,—just as you set up a 
target before shooting at it. Doesn’t that 
strike you as a rational proceeding ? 

W. A. In the abstract, no doubt; 
but does it not depend a little on the 
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theme whether a play is capable of being 
brought to what you may call a conclusive 
conclusion? Where the action is not 
purely external, but depends on character 
or raises an ethical issue, it can rarely be 
rounded off quite satisfactorily, unless it 
is death that rings the curtain down. 

Mr. Gilbert. What do you call a 
“purely external ” action ? 

W. A. Well, for instance, one that 
turns on the finding or losing of a scrap 
of paper, or on the tracking of the thief 
who stole a document from a dispatch- 
box. In these plays of Sardou’s—at any 
rate in their English dress—no question 
of character or conduct, of wisdom or 
unwisdom, of right or wrong, is raised for 
a moment. ‘There is simply a puzzle to 
be solved, and the moment that is done 
the play is over. How seldom in real 
life do happiness and misery turn upon 
such a simple problem as this ! 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘True ; but in real life 
no curtain descends to tell you that the 
story is at an end. In point of fact, in 
real life the story never does end. Certainly 
it never ends with a marriage. But in 
constructing a play I hold that you are 
not justified in interesting your audiences 
in the adventures of a group of personages, 
unless you are prepared to furnish those 
audiences with some information as to 
what becomes of that group. 

W. A. Have you seen A/rs. Dane’s 
Defence 'g 

Mr. Gilbert. 
it was running. 

W. A. Well, there Jones had a 
subject not quite unlike Sardou’s in 
Diplomacy ; but just because he put more 
humanity, more half-shades, more char- 
acter into it, he could not finish it off 
with the mere discomfiture of the wicked 
woman. ‘The audience would have re- 
belled, I am sure, if he had brought down 
his final curtain on the great scene of 
the third act. Felicia Hindmarsh was too 
human—in a sense, too sympathetic—-to 
be simply sent packing out into the night 
without more ado. He had to write a 
fourth act, if only to attenuate in some 
degree the violent and painful effect of 
the third act. That is to say, art 
demanded an anti-climax. 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 quite admit that 
there is respectable precedent for the 
anti-climax. Look at Zhe Merchant of 
Venice! Look at The School for Scandal! 
Look at nearly every “ classical” five-act 


No, I was abroad while 
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comedy! ‘The last act is, as a rule, merely 
perfunctory. But I don’t think it ought 
to be. A good many recent plays, other- 
wise of great ability, seem to me to come 
to a helpless, makeshift, essentially feeble 
end. I cannot think that that is sound 
art. I don’t like to see a thing left at a 
loose end. J confess to a preference for 
finished form, even if the form, and 
perhaps the play itself, was borrowed 
from the French. 

W. A. Perhaps I am a fanatic, a 
chauvinist ; but I own I have a horror of 


adaptation. I think every country ought 
to hold its own mirror up to its own 
nature, 


Mr. Gilbert. You would rather have 
a bad English play than a good French 
one ? 

W. A. Not precisely that; but I 
would rather have no play at all than a 
French play tortured into an English dress. 
Not that I haven’t taken great pleasure 
in many adaptations from the French, 
especially of farces, and what you may 
call fairy-tales. A pleasant fantasy in 
French may remain a pleasant fantasy in 
English, like your own Il edding Alarch, 
for instance. 

Mr. Gilbert. Now, there was a thing 
that simply flowed from its French into 
its English form. I had only to reduce 
if from five acts to three. How long 
do you think it took me to write that ? 
Just a day and a half—and it brought me 
in £2500! 

W. A. Under these circumstances, 
I can understand that adaptation has its 
charms. Grundy, too, has made a very 
fortunate dip into the Labiche lucky-bag 
in his Pair of Spectacles—a delightful 
play. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, delightful,—and 
ten he had the advantage ot John Hare’s 
exquisite, Meissonnier-like acting. 

W. A. Of course, I am not so fana- 
tical as to object to such plays as these. 
I think, if you will let me say so, you were 
better employed in writing Zagaged and 
Tom Cobb than in adapting Le Chapeau de 
Paille a’ Jtalie ; but, after all, the English 
drama could spare you fora day and a 
half. 

Mr. Gilbert. But you must not speak 
as though all the plays of the period you 
look down upon were French, or even of 
the French school. ‘There was nothing 
French about T. W. Robertson’s best 
work, for instance ; yet he managed to 
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make it neat and finished, with effective 
last acts, and no loose ends hanging about. 
W. A. You can always finish off a 
pure comedy neatly—with a marriage ; 
just as you can finish off an out-and-out 
tragedy neatly—with a death or a general 
butchery. But the typical modern play 
forth to imitate life, in which 
pure comedies and out-and-out tragedies 
are the rarest things possible. As for 
Robertson, he was a very remarkable man, 
and his work was in some ways epoch- 
making ; but don’t you think most of it 
seems very slight and trivial nowadays ? 
Mr. Gilbert. Robertson was an ex- 
ceedingly skilful dramatic tailor. He 
knew the stage perfectly, and he knew 
perfectly the company he had to write 
for—the then Prince of Wales’s stock 
company, which varied very little. He 
fitted each character with the utmost 
nicety to the man or woman who was 
to play it; and he was there to instruct 
them in every movement, every emphasis. 
But when these parts are transferred to 
other actors who knew not Robertson, the 
very, nicety of their adjustment to their 
original performers is apt to render them 
misfits. I think that accounts in great 


sets 


measure for the comparative ineffective- 
ness of his plays in revival—their charm 
was so largely dependent on Robertson’s 
personal inspiration. 





Grim's Dyke: Mr. Gilbert’s House. 





W. A. He was a great stage-manager, 
was he net ? 

Mr. Gilbert. <A great stage-manager ! 
Why, he invented stage-management. It 
was an unknown art before his time. 
Formerly, in a*conversation scene for 
instance, you simply brought down two 
or three chairs from the flat and placed 
them in a row in the middle of the stage, 
and the people sat down and talked, and 
when the conversation ended the 
chairs were replaced. Robertson showed 
how to give life and variety and nature 
to the scene, by breaking it up with 
all sorts of little incidents and delicate 
by-play. I have been at many of his 
rehearsals and learnt a great deal from 
them. 


W. A. 


was 


Still the fact remains that, 


though he invented an_ admirable 
mechanism for realistic drama, and 
pointed the way for the whole new 
movement, his plays themselves now 


seem exceedingly slight and empty. 

Mr. Gilbert. Not Caste—surely you 
except Caste ? 

W. A. Yes, Caste is a fine play—all 
but the terrible Marquise and her Frois- 
sart. ‘The last act is really great. 

Mr. Gilbert. Robertson knew it was 
his masterpiece. I remember meeting 
him one day when he had just conceived 
the idea of the play and was quite full 
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of it. He poured forth the whole story 
to me as we walked along, and I told 
him how good I thought it. He was 
busy with something else at the moment, 
and could not settle down to write it; 
but he said to me, “I pant to begin that 
piece.” 

W. A. Poor fellow! What a pity 
success came to him so late, and death 
so early ! 

Mr. Gilbert. And then another thing 
that Robertson did—or, at least, that his 
comedies did—was to establish the system 
of touring companies. Personally, I 
lament the extinction of the stock com- 
panies, for they were a rough-and-ready 
school in which young actors learned 
their profession and justified their pro- 
motion to the London Stage. A young 
member of one of the stock companies 
had, sometimes, to play a hundred and 
fifty parts in the course of a year. Now, 
a beginner is sent “on tour,” and perhaps 
has to say, “ My lord, the carriage waits,” 
for a year and a half. He gains nothing 
by that, except his salary—and not 
always even that. Still, I think the 
touring system, though it has its draw- 
backs, has something to be said in its 
favour. For one thing, it has quite 
altered the status of the dramatist, by 
immensely enhancing the value of a suc- 
cessful play. What with provincial rights, 
American rights, and colonial rights, one 
or two successes now make a man _ practi- 
cally independent, place him above the 
necessity of doing hack work like the 
adaptations you detest, and enable him 
to give time and thought to his art, and 
scope to his ambition. 

W.A. Excuse my saying so, but, except 
on some purely technical points, I don’t 
think you are a /audator temporis acti at 
all. On the contrary, I think you take 





a very liberal view of the theatrical 
situation. 
Mr. Gilbert. Oh, I am far from 


denying that there has been progress in 
many ways; and I admire as much as 
you cana great deal of the work of such 
a man as Pinero. Indeed, I know there 
has been progress, by a very convincing 
proof—namely, that I find myself left 
altogether behind. 

W. A. Not left behind, surely,—your 
energies have been diverted into another 
channel than that of comedy and drama. 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘That is partly the fact ; 
but it is true, none the less, that I have 


been left behind. On the one or two 
occasions when I have returned of late 
years to prose drama, I have found that 
the public did not care for my work. 
They were accustomed to something dif- 
ferent, and no doubt something better. 
Most of my earlier work is forgotten by 
theatre-goers, who have learnt to look 
upon me simply as a writer of light 


libretti. ‘They regard any attempt on my 
part to write seriously as they would 


regard an attempt on the part of Mr. 
Passmore to play Hamlet. It is con- 
venient to “label” an author, and I am 
labelled ‘‘ cynical librettist.” Woe to me 
if I attempt to show that, in labelling 
me with so narrow a definition, audiences 
and critics are in error ! 

W. A. I wonder if you are not 
drawing too large a conclusion from one 
or two experiments? At any rate, I am 
sure that if you had stuck to the non- 
musical stage, the non-musical public 
would have stuck to you. But I do 
think — pardon the pertinacity of my 
optimism—that if you were now beginning 
your career, you would find the circum- 
stances more propitious to serious work 
than you did in the ’sixties and ’seventies, 
It was you  yourself—was it not ?— 
who complained in those days of the 
tyranny of “the young girl in the dress- 
circle.” Well, the young girl in the 
dress circle has—shall we say grown up ? 
—in the past twenty years. 

Mr. Gilbert. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that I ever complained of the in- 
fluence of the “young girl in the dress 
circle.” It is to her that I attributed 
the fact that most of the plays produced in 
the ’sixties and ’seventies were sweet and 
clean. I have always held that maxima 
reverentia is due to that young lady. I 
am so old-fashioned as to believe that 
the test whether a story is fit to be pre- 
sented to an audience in which there are 
many young ladies, is whether the details 
of that story can be decently told at 
(say) a dinner-party at which a number 
of ladies and gentlemen are present. I 
put forward this suggestion with diffi- 
dence, for I am convinced that it will 
not be received with approval. Never- 
theless, I have always kept this test well 
before me in writing plays, and I have 
never found myself inconveniently ham- 
pered by it. 

W. A. Still, I shall always feel that, 
as regards serious drama, you were in 
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advance of your time. Not that I pre- 
tend to regret it. Other people could 
write serious dramas; you alone could 
give us Zrial by Jury, Patience, and The 
Gondoliers. Whether you admit -the 
dramatic revival or not, you were one 
of the prime movers in it. You restored 
the literary self-respect of the English 
stage. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, come! there was 
a great deal of admirable work done in 
extravaganza before my day. 

W. A. Before it, yes; but 7” your 
day, so far as I know, you were alone 
in the power of giving literary form to 
comic verse. It was not that the others 
—Farnie, Reece, even Byron—had less 
metrical skill 
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time — Charles Mathews, Buckstone, 
Compton, James Bland, John Clarke, 
James Rogers, Marie Wilton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Matthews, Alfred Wigan, 
Patty Oliver, Robson, and many others. 

W. A. It would be absurd to imagine, 
of course, that any form of entertain- 
ment that was so popular as mid-century 
burlesque could be entirely without merit. 
I know that Planché wrote gracefully 
enough. Some of his extravaganzas “ let 
themselves be read” even now with 
pleasure. You are right, too, in sug- 
gesting that my horror of burlesque arises 
mainly from the monstrosities of its 
decadence —- the ‘“three-act burlesque 
dramas” that made the Gaiety lugubrious 





than you had: se 





practically, they 
had none at all. 
They could not 
write a tolerable 
verse to save 
their lives. 

Mr. Gilbert. 
I cannot admit 
that this applies 
to Byron, who 
sometimes wrote 
excellent verse. 


Some of the 
burlesque 
writers of his 
day were not 


very strong in 
metrical form, I 
admit ; but they 














mde uforr —— 
by comic inven- 
tion and inex- 
haustible, infectious high spirits. Look 
at Burnand, for instance—it was impos- 
sible to resist the effervescent drollery of 
his burlesques. Here, again, I think you 
critics of to-day are apt to speak with 
disproportionate contempt of an order of 
things which you saw, perhaps, only in 
its decadence. Not to speak of Planche, 
such men as Frank ‘lalfourd, Albert 
Smith, and Robert Brough were extremely 
ingenious burlesque-writers. 

W. A. Robert Brough? Was he 
“clean Brough ” or “ clever Brough ” ? 

Mr. Gilbert. “Clever Brough,” de- 
cidedly. His brother William was “clean 
Brough.” And then think of the actors 
who used to appear in burlesque in those 
days! All the best comedians of the 


The Lawn: Grim’s Dyke. 


in the days of the “sacred lamp.” But 
nothing you can say in praise of your 
predecessors alters the fact that your 
Opera Comique and Savoy extravaganzas 
did us three great services: they sub- 
stituted original invention for parody, 
for the wanton degradation and _ vul- 
garisation of historic or legendary themes ; 
they set up a very high standard of versi- 
fication in the lyric numbers ; and they 
substituted polished prose for the doggrel 
dialogue of the old burlesques, bristling 
with idiotic puns. 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘There again, are you 
not a little intolerant? Surely there are 
puns and puns, and a good pun is no 
such bad thing. There was often an 
exquisite neatness in the puns of Albert 
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Smith, of Talfourd, of Brough. I 
remember one of Albert Smith’s, for 
instance : where Orson, the foster-son of 
a she-bear, you know, is mourning the 
decease of his foster-mother, he says 
something to this effect : 
Behold me strewin’ 
With leaves this little d¢ex of my own bruzn. 


That’s what I call a perfect play upon 
words. Then, again, in Planché’s 
Invisible Prince the hero, Don Leander, 
recalling the incidents of his boyhood, 
says : 
Here, in a frolic mood, at evening’s close, 
With a new top I pegged my tutor’s toes. 
[he dear old quiz! Ah, I remember well 
It was not on my /o0f his vengeance fell ! 


Again, in his interview with the fairy 
Gentilla, Leander says : 


though an elf, 
I still shall have a _ body like 
myself ? 
Fairy: Oh, certainly, for though you need 
not fetter 
Yourself to that, you couldn’t get 
a better. 
LEANDER: A _ finer compilment was never 
uttered ! 
Farry: You're so well bred, you ought to 
be well buttered. 


These, taken at random, seem to me to 
be perfect in their way. 

W. A. Oh yes; Planché had a very 
delicate art in word-plays ; and by dint of 
perpetually punning—seizing upon every 
possible jingle that came in their way—- 
his successors contrived now and then to 
hit on something really clever. But, as 
a rule, does it not strike terror to 
your heart to look at a page of an old 
burlesque, with its violent eruption of 
italics, forcing the puns upon the reader’s 
notice? For example : 


I must bid Ganymede to earth to fly— 
Ganymede, brin-g az zmmede-iate supply. 
Nectar celestial drink’s supposed to be, 
It’s called divine—this is de vine for me. 


That is a very favourable specimen of 
syron’s style. 

Mr. Gilbert. Byron could do much 
better than that. But I suppose the 
punning burlesque became decrepit in its 
old age, as every literary form must, 
sooner or later. 

W. A. You gave it its quietus with 
a bare bodkin—of wit. And you per- 
formed that service—thank goodness !— 


not only to burlesque, but to French 
opera-bouffe. 

Mr. Gilbert. Without going into the 
question how far that is true—it is 
certainly a very sweeping statement of 
the case—I cannot but ask your optimism 
whether it regards the “ musical comedies” 
of to-day as a great improvement either 
on the “ three-act burlesque drama,” or on 
the French opera-bouffe, whose death you 
are good enough to lay at my door. 
There is a parable—is there not ?—about 
an evil spirit which, being cast out, 
returned with seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself. 

W. A. Assuredly I am no devotee of 
“musical comedy.” As for comparing it 
to French opera-bouffe tz French, that 
would be wildly absurd. ‘The operettas 
of Meilhac and Halévy are marvels of 
wit and vivacity ; but think of French wit 
and vivacity filtered through the medium 
of Mr. H. B. Farnie! ‘These things are 
utterly untranslatable—they become at 
best like uncorked champagne, at worst 
like champagne spilt in the gutter. Better 
The Belle of New York, any day, than 
Meilhac and Halévy rewritten by Reece 
and Farnie. ‘The other day I came 
across your own translation of Les 
Brigands—excellently done, of course, 
but how flat in comparison with your 
original work ! 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘That was my one 
experiment in opera-bouffe, and it was a 
purely perfunctory translation to secure 
copyright. It was never intended for the 
stage, although, by an oversight in my 
agreement, it found its way there twenty- 
five years after it was written. 

W. A. ‘Then, comparing the modern 
“musical comedy ” with the old burlesque, 
you must admit that there is one point 
in which it has a marked superiority— 
again thanks to you. ‘The men who 
contribute the verses to our ‘ musical 
comedies” have never fallen quite away 
from the standard of versification which 
you set up. ‘Their lyrics are very different 
from the awful doggrel of the old 
burlesques and of the worser sort of 
opera bouffe adaptations. 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘There I quite agree 
with you. In general, the versification of 
these pieces is excellent. Mr. Adrian Ross, 
for example, is a most ingenious rhymer 
—so are Captain Basil Hood, and 
several other writers of light verse. ‘These 
two gentlemen have, moreover, a culti- 
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vated ear for rhythm. The fact is that 
in their librettos, as in mine, the natural 
order of things is followed—the librettist 
provides the verses for the musician, 
instead of having to adapt his words and 
his rhythms to music already written by 
Offenbach or Lecocq. 

W. A. I should think it is very 
seldom that an air originally written to 
French words can be fitted with English 
words that run in any recognised English 
measure—the metrical systems of the two 
languages are so utterly different. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh no—you can very 
often set a quite regular English stanza 
toa French air. ‘The first verses of mine 
I ever saw in print were a version of a 
French laughing-song from JZanon Lescaut, 
which I did when I was eighteen at the 
request of Madame Parepa, who was then 
singing at Mellon’s Promenade Concerts. 
She had the translation printed on the 
concert-programme, and I can_ perfectly 
remember standing in the “ promenade,” 
or pit, and seeing a man reading the 
rar” 


I thought, ‘if he knew that the person 


standing at his elbow was the writer of 


these lines, how thrilled he would be!” 
My subsequent experience teaches me 
that he would have received the informa- 
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tion with fortitude. The thing was a 
laughing-song, and went like this : 


An entertaining story, 
A fiction amatory, 
About a legal star, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
A legal dignitary 
Particularly wary, 
A member of the bar, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


and so on. 
thus : 


The French original ran 


C’est lhistoire amoureuse, 
Autant que fabuleuse, 
D’un ancien fier-a-bras, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 
D’un tendre commissaire 
(Que Yon disait severe, 
Et qui ne l’était pas, 
Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 


You see the English is in strict metrical 
form, yet exactly reproduces the rhythm 
of the French. I afterwards used the 
same air and words in my “respectful 
perversion ” of ‘Tennyson’s Princess. 

W. A. Now, tell me—if you don’t 
mind—did you invent all the inexhaust- 
ible variety of rhythms in your operas, 
or did the suggestion for any of them 
come from Sullivan? I mean, did he 
ever say to you, ‘‘I have an idea for a : 
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song in something like this measure ”— 
and hum a stave to you ? 

Mr. Gilbert. No, never. The verse 
always preceded the music, or even 
any hint of it. Sometimes—very rarely— 
Sullivan would say of some song I had 
given him, ‘‘ My dear fellow, I can’t make 
anything of this ”—and then I would re- 
write it entirely—never tinker at it. But 
of course I don’t mean to say that I 
“invented” all the rhythms and stanzas 
in the operas. Often a rhythm would 
be suggested by some old tune or other 
running in my head, and I would fit my 
words to it more or less exactly. When 
Sullivan knew I had done so, he would 
say, “Don’t tell me what the tune is, 
or I shan’t be able to get it out of my 
head.” But once, I remember, I did tell 
him. There is a duet in Zhe Yeomen of 
the Guard beginning : 





I have a song to sing, O! 
Sing me your song, O! 
It was suggested to me by«an old chantey 
I used to hear the sailors on board my 
yacht singing in the “dog watch” on 
Saturday evenings, beginning : 
Come, and I will sing you— 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you one, O! 
What is your one, O? 
and so on. Well, when I gave Sullivan 
the words of the duet he found the 
utmost difficulty in setting it. He tried 
hard for a fortnight, but in vain. I 
offered to recast it in another mould, but 
he expressed himself so delighted with it 
in its then form that he was determined 
to work it out to a satisfactory issue. 
At last he came to me and said, ‘‘ You 
often have some old air in your mind 
whick prompts the metre of your songs : 
if anything of the kind prompted you in 
this case, hum it to me—it may help me.” 
Only a rash man ever asks me to hum, 
but the situation was desperate, and I did 
my best to convey to him the air of the 
chantey that had suggested the song 
to me. I was so far successful that 
before I had hummed a dozen bars he 
exclaimed, ‘‘That will do—lI’ve got it!” 
And in an hour he produced the charm- 
ing air as it appears in the opera. I 
have sometimes thought that he ex- 
claimed “That will do—lI’ve got it,” 
because my humming was more than he 
could bear; but he always assured me 
that it had given him the necessary clue 
to the proper setting of the song. 


W. A. What a curious thing the 
chantey must be! Do you remember 
more of it ? 

Mr. Gilbert. 1 remember it all, as 
my sailors used to sing it. I found out 
afterwards that it was a very much cor- 
rupted form of an old Cornish carol. 
This was their version of it :— 


First VoIcE: Come, and I will sing you 


5D a What will you sing me? 
First Voice: I will sing you one, O! 
AL: What is your one, O? 


First VoIcE: One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so ! 
ALL: One of them, etc. 

SECOND Voice: Come, and I will sing you— 


ALL: What will you sing me? 
SECOND Voice: I will sing you two, O! 
ALL: What is your two, O? 
SECOND VoIcE: Two of them are _lilywhite 
maids, 


Dressed all in green, O! 
ALL: One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so! 


TuIrRD VoIcE: Come, and I will sing you— 


ALL: What will you sing me ? 
THIRD Voice: I will sing you three, O! 
ALL: What is your three, O? 
THIRD Voici: Three of them are strangers. 
ALL: Two of them are lilywhite 
maids, 


Dressed all in green, O! 
One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so! 


And so on until “ twelve” is reached. 


THIRD VoIcE: Come, and I will sing you- 
ALL: What will you sing me? 
THIRD VoIcE: I will sing you twelve, O! 
ALL : What is your twelve, O ? 
THIRD VOICE: Twelve are the twelve apostles, 
ALL: Eleven of them have gone 
to heaven, 
Ten are the Ten Command- 
ments, 
Nine is the moonlight bright 
and clear, 
Eight are the eight archangels, 
Seven are the seven stars in 
the sky, 
Six are the cheerful waiters (!) 
Five are the ferrymen in the 
boats, 
Four are the gospel preachers, 
Three of them are strangers, 
Two of them are lilywhite 
maids, 
Dressed all in green, O! 
One of them is all alone, 
And ever will remain so ! 


W. A. ‘That is one of the quaintest 
chanteys I ever came across. I gather, 
then, from your having been able to 
convey the air to Sullivan, that you are 
not so devoid of musical faculty as many 
masters of rhythm have been—Tennyson, 
for instance, and Victor Hugo? 
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Mr. Gilbert. It’s true, of course, 
that rhythm is one thing, and tune 
another—and harmony a third. I sup- 
pose I may claim a fairly accurate ear 
for rhythm, but I have little or no ear 
for tune. 

W. A. But you are not, like Dr. 
Johnson or Charles Lamb, incapable of 
distinguishing one tune from another—or 
like Dean Stanley (was it not ?) who took 
off his hat when the band played “ Rule, 
Britannia,” under the impression that it 
was “God save the Queen” ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh no, I am not so 
bad as that. On the contrary, I am 
very fond of music up to a certain point. 
I care more for the song than for the 
singer—for the melody than for the 
execution. I would rather hear “ Annie 
Laurie” sung with feeling than the 
greatest singer in the world declaiming 
a scene from 77istan und Isolde. 1 used 
to be exceedingly fond of the light French 
and Italian operas that were popular in 
my youth and that are never heard now— 
Don Pasquale, Fra Diavolo, La Sonnam- 
bula, La Figha del Reggimento, and 
LEtisir ad’ Amore. 1 believe they might 
be popular again if they were neatly 
translated and well done. Indeed, I 
have often suggested this to Carte and 
Mrs. Carte, and they seriously considered 
the idea. But they had not been familiar 
with this class of opera as I had been, 
and the project always remained in the air. 

W. A. I remember, on the only oc- 
casion when I ever met Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, he told me he suspected you 
of having more taste for music than you 
cared to admit. He said you would 
sometimes, at rehearsal, have a number 
repeated on the plea that the action or 
grouping was not quite perfect, when 
he believed in reality you simply wanted 
to hear it again, for the pleasure of the 
thing. Do you plead guilty to such 
tenebrous courses ? 

Mr. Gilbert. I plead guilty, at any 
rate, to having taken the keenest pleasure 
in familiarising myself with Sullivan’s 
work—not merely the airs that everybody 
knows, but hundreds of details that I 
daresay escape general observation. He 
would often throw into brilliant relief the 
most unexpected things—“‘furniture lines” 
as we called them—phrases belonging to 
the mere mechanism of the story. And 
then his orchestration was so ingenious and 
admirable! When we first began to work 





together, and he brought down to re- 
hearsal the mere piano score of a number, 
I would sometimes think, ‘‘ Hallo! this 
is very thin! I’m afraid this won’t do!” 
But when I heard it with the orchestral 
colouring added, it was a totally different 
affair. I very soon learned to distrust 
my first impressions of a number, apart 
from the orchestra. 

W. A. What happy chance was it 
that first brought you into connection 
with Sullivan ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, oddly enough, on 
our very first meeting I posed him with 
a musical problem. It was at the old 
** Gallery of Illustration,” then occupied by 
the German Reeds, for whom I had written 
several short pieces. Frederick Clay 
introduced me to Sullivan, and I deter- 
mined to play off upon him a piece of 
musical clap-trap which I happened to 
have in my mind. I had just completed 
a three-act blank-verse play called Zhe 
Palace of Truth for the Haymarket 
Theatre. One of the characters in that 
play is a musical pedant, and it occurred 
to me to convert one of his speeches 
into prose and to try its effect on Sullivan. 
So I said to him, “I’m very glad to have 
the pleasure of meeting you, Mr. Sullivan, 
for you will be able to decide a question 
which has just arisen between my friend 
Fred Clay and myself. I maintain that, 
if a composer has a musical theme to 
express, he can express it as perfectly 
upon the simple tetrachord of Mercury, 
in which (as I need not tell you) there 
are no diatonic intervals at all, as upon the 
much more complicated dis-diapason (with 
the four tetrachords and the redundant 
note), which embraces in its perfect 
consonance all the simple, double, and 
inverted chords.” Sullivan appeared to 
be impressed by the question, which, he 
said, he could not answer off-hand. He 
said he would take it away and think 
it over. He must have thought it over 
for about thirty years, for I never received 
an answer to the question. I obtained 
my musical facts from “The Encyclopzedia 
Britannica,” under the head ‘‘ Harmony.” 
I took a sentence and put it into blank 
verse without any idea as to what it may 
have meant. 

W. A. ‘The stage work at the Savoy 
was entirely in your hands, I suppose ? 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh yes, and _ very 
smooth and pleasant work it always was. 
Of course I planned out the whole stage- 
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management beforehand, on my model 
stage, with blocks three inches high to 
represent men, and two and half inches 
high to represent women. I knew exactly 
what groupings I wanted—how many 
people I could have on this bank, how 
many on that rostrum, and so forth. I 
had it all clear in my head before going 
down to the theatre ; and there the actors 
and actresses were good enough to believe 
in me, and to lend themselves heartily to 
all I required of them. You see I had 
the exact measure of their capabilities, 
and took good care that the work I gave 
them should be well within their grasp. 
The result was that I never had a 
moment’s difficulty with any actor or 
actress in the Savoy Theatre. [ have 
sometimes had a piece perfect, so far as 
stage-management was concerned, in four 
rehearsals. I don't mean, of course, that 
it was ready for presentation to the public, 
but that the company were thoroughly at 
home in their positions and stage-business. 

W. A. Happy the author who can so 
perfectly convey his ideas to his actors ! 
And the result was an absolute smooth- 
ness and finish of representation, which 
people came te demand in other theatres 
as well. ‘That was not the least of the 
benefits conferred on the English stage by 
Savoy extravaganza. 

Mr. Gilbert. ‘The author who cannot 
be his own stage-manager is certainly at 
a serious disadvantage. His stage-manage- 
ment, as I said, was half the secret of 
Robertson’s success ; and Pinero, too, is 
an admirable stage-manager. But how- 
ever well an author may convey his ideas, 
I think critics are too apt to forget that 
what they see never wholly represents the 
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author’s intention. They are not careful 
enough to allow for the distorting, pris- 
matic medium of stage presentation, | 
am not speaking of my own pieces—] 
believe I have suffered less in this way 
than most people, and may often have 
been praised for what was really the merit 
of the actor. But the general tendency 
of criticism is the other way-—to saddle 
the author with the entire responsibility 
for whatever seems wrong, and to give 
the actor the whole credit for whatever 
seems right. 

W. A. No doubt it is one of the 
great difficulties of criticism to see the 
play through the actor and the actor 
through the play—a difficulty which can 
at best be only partially overcome. But 
the sins of dramatic criticism are an 
interminable subject of discussion, and 
I have taken up too much of your time 
already. 

Mr. Gilbert. Oh, I am not working 
at anything just now—and in any case, 
except under the severest pressure, | 
never work in the afternoon. 

W. A. What is your working-time of 
the day? 

Mr. Gilbert. Well, it used to be, 
I’m afraid, the small hours of the night. 
I found I could never work better than 
between eleven and three in the morning. 
Then you have absolute peace—the post- 
man has done his worst, and no one can 
interrupt you, unless it be a burglar.—But 
perhaps you are right—we have spent 
long enough indoors this lovely afternoon. 
Will you have a look round the garden 
and help me to feed my trout ? 

W. A. With pleasure. 

[Exeunt into the su.rshine. 
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A NATURE 


BY EDEN 


{ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES BY Cras. R. 


URING January I walked among 
my lanes, and there was hushed 
flight of starlings above me and 

merry convocation where they dried 
themselves in-a sunny hedgerow after 


bathing. They chattered, and puffed their 
throat feathets, and, lifting up their 


long beaks, uttered heartfelt whistles of 
thanksgiving ; for they were wintering 
bravely, and knew it in every metal-shining, 
speckled feather of them. 

At this time I found the plump pillows 
of the moss serving as cradles for the 
spore of the ferns, and everywhere from 
green cushions in sheltered nooks sprang 
forth tiny fernlets in the early stage of 
their strange alternate generation. Seen 
thus, it asks a botanist to know their 
names; but the hart’s-tongue’s offspring 
seemed to my sight distinct; and along 
the crown of the grey hedge-banks amid 
silver hazel-stems, the adult ferns luxuri- 
ated and shone with glossy green ribbons, 
crinkled and puckered and touched with 
light of the low sun. Young galiums 
sprouted briskly, sending up their seed- 
leaves from the naked earth ; tiny rosettes 
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of the little hairy cardamine were also 
prospering, while the inner vesture of my 
lanes at this season might well be noted, 
for this was the hour of the lichens, in 
pale tones of grey and silver and tender 
brown ; of the mosses, with their misty 
traceries and delicate filagrees; of the 
liverworts, clinging to earth and stone with 
flat green fingers; and of fungi not a 
few. Notably, like a shining scarlet gem, 
the little fairy cups of the peziza twinkled 
here and there, set off by rich background 
of dead leaf and twig and russet mould ; 
while nearest of all to the Earth’s own 
red bosom, veiling it like a silken garment, 
dwelt dim growths, no thicker than a 
wash of colour from a_ brush—films 
of grey-green and pearly grey—a living, 
closely-fitting texture pressed tight against 
the very heart of the Mother. 
Elsewhere life had begun anew: the 
wild arum’s _leaf-spike breaking 
through the earth ; and the leaves of the 
lesser celandine spread forth with bold 
designs in black and white upon their 
shining green. Late in the month there 
came a silver dawn of catkins on the 
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early 
sallows 
—asilky 
bright - 
noe 6's 
that 
trem- 
bled 
like dew 
in the 
sun. 
During 
Febru- 
ary a 
general 
stir and 
whis per 
moved 
within 
the 
lanes. 
The 
young 
growths 
eae of _ per- 
_Wapfaring Tree. ennial 
(Viburnum Lantana.) ‘ 
speed- 
wells 
were turning purple at their crowns 
and waking into action, while the - 
seeds of annual speedwells germi- 
nated and spread twin leaves like 
wings. Honeysuckles showed strong 
leaf of jade-green perched daintily in 
bunches along their bines ; bluebell 
foliage had appeared above ground 
in little stars of green spikes ; 
the adult catkins of the hazel 
showered their yellow pollen, and, 
like tiny sea-anemones with crimson 
tentacles, the fruitful blossoms 
twinkled, clung to the naked stems, 
and marked where nuts should come 
in season. Many mosses glimmered 
with sweet earth-smell, all be- 
diamonded even on driest days ; for 
they draw up moisture by capillarity, 
and display it in a twinkling haze 
upon their feathers and cushions 
and most delicate fronds throughout 
the winter. Sometimes they freeze 
so, and shine out from marvellous 
silvery frost-work. In the hedges 
brown — field-mice_ rustled along 
their ivy-hidden ways _ invisible ; 
the lesser woodpecker tapped in 
an elm above my head; and 




















little shreds of cone fluttered down in 
a steady shower. Each silvery flake once 
was wing of a seed, but the seeds were 
under a red squirrel’s waistcoat now. 
Systematically he worked from base to 
crown of the cone, and left it gnawed as 
neatly round as though cut with a lathe. 
I have caught the cone so treated straight 
from his paw, as he threw it down and 
bustled to some bending twig for another. 

With March the seedlings begin to 
come into their own, and we recognise 
them as they follow the unchanging way 
marked out. ‘The speedwells and galiums 
declare themselves ; wild garlic splashes 
the hedge with strong lush foliage, and 
about the old plants countless little green 
lancets spring from last year’s seed. 
The noble green hellebore is arare treasure, 
and her verdant bells, down-drooping 
over the deeper green of her foliage, are 
surpassed in grace by few growing things. 
Now violets both blue and white haunt 
the hedge-banks ; the mouse-ear chickweed 
is in bloom; the rose and bramble break 
into strong leaf, one green, one grey ; 
and the potentilla’s white, golden-eyed 
blossoms shine bravely. Primroses on 








where Scotch firs ascended, there 
was great business of eating, for 
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pale pink downy stems open singly in the 
hollows ; the wood-spurge shines out on 
the hedge-top ; dog’s-mercury shows its 
tassels, and the golden-green saxifrage 
adorns the margin of ponds, and spreads 
her bright blossom there. 

In April comes bud-break, and the 
glory of the larches and hazels, alders, 
elders, maple, and the rest. Blackthorn 
has been in full flower since March ; 
primroses are at their best, wood-anemones 
and bluebells are blooming, and dog- 
violets make patches of purple-blue in 
the open sunny angles of my lanes. The 
hedge galium, with others of his kind, 
is turning, creeping, running, rioting 
everywhere ; ‘the goose-grass is first to 
flower, followed by the golden crosswort ; 
while the greatest of the galiums, fre- 
quent here, but rare elsewhere—the wild 
madder—thickens into dense masses, 
though it never holds light and life from 
other things. Now all the wild, tangled 
lacework of the hedge—briar and bramble, 
woodbine, woody nightshade, and the 
vetches—are beginning to bud for flower. 
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Busy ten- 
drils are 
clinging ; 
ferns are 
uncurling ; 
foliage of 
all imagin- 
able shape 
and spring 
and curve 
and droop 
obeys the 
law, and 
spreads 
and falls 
and climbs 
and creeps 
and trem- 
bles in 
translucent 
green to 
the kiss of 
the wind 
and _ patter 
of the rain. 
It is a time 
of 
deli- 
cate green sheaths and _ vernal 
showers upon them, of things hid 
in the bud and the egg. _ Bright- 
eyed mothers with their little bodies 
pressed upon nests peep forth in 
patience from a thousand bowers. 
The hour is awake and waiting. 
Only the throbbing throats of the 
birds banish all silence and sing 
with exultation and expectance. 
Of plants in the lanes, great 
umbel-bearers are busy with foliage, 
here delicate, here rampant and 
lush; here fine and ferny, as in 
the chervils, stone parsley or hedge 
parsleys ; here distinctive, as in the 
sanicle or rare lady’s-mantle ; here 
massive and even gigantic, as in 
the cow parsnip, or alexanders, 
or moisture-loving angelica and 
venanthe. Speedwells are blossom- 
ing sky-blue and azure-veined, and 
the perfect chalice of the wood-sorrel 
—like glittering snow, laced with a 
network of amethyst, hangs and 
trembles at its own beauty where 
the splendour of the mosses is 
slowly departing. Now the _far- 
flung red ploughed lands grow 
paler at the kiss of the wind. Each 
day the moisture in them lessens, 








Wood-Spurge. 


(Euphorbia amygdaloides., 
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and they diminish from the deep Devon 
red to delicate pink against the blue sky. 
But where the harrows scratch their faces 
a riper colour gleams again. 
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the commonwealth, climb aloft among 
honeysuckles and clematis, now adorn the 
way with tiny inflorescence like sprays of 
green dew, and presently fruit in scarlet 

















I see now that the black bryonies best 
love to start their life’s brief journey in 
companionship, and so, cuddling round 
and round each other like a living rope, 
mutually support their twin strands. With 
doubled strength they play their part in 


Wild Cherry. 


(Prunus Cerasus.) 


clusters that are amongst the last fine 
things to perish during December. 

In May life breaks loose, and no 
chronicler can tell more than a fraction 
of the story of my lanes. Everywhere is 
the crisp stridulation of new-born birds, 
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from the 
pigeon’s two or 


three downy 
young, peril- 
ously perched 


on the fir in 
roughest fabric 
twig be- 
tween them and 
death—to the 
eight or ten 
atoms of life, all 
eyes, in a wren’s 
home. There 
is ceaseless in- 
dustry, and 
brave work of 
grub-hunting 
and flycatching. 

The cuckoo- 
flower’s faint 
Javender is by 
the pond; the 
herb-robert, and 
the shining 
cranesbill, the 
rosy campion 
and the mallow 
flush the way ; 
and aloft the 


—- 








same with the 
starry wild onion 

| and nodding 
| grasses, with the 
| columbine, the 
mountain 
willow-herb, and 
little yellow 
wood loosestrife. 

Of ferns the 
dusky ceterach, 
his under - leaf 
dormouse- 
colour, opens in 
old masonry be- 


side the little 
wall spleen- 
worts; and 


polypody creeps 
along the peril- 
ous oak-branch 
with sure foot- 
hold in the 
mosses _ there. 
Brake-ferns un- 
curl their silver 
crooks above 
the bluebells on 
the hedge-top, 





hawthorn breaks 
its round buds 
above the green 
cowls of the arum, above the tiny 
forget-me-not that is born yellow and 
dies blue, above the yellow celandines 
and the spotted orange and scarlet of 
the “‘ archangels ” and white dead nettles, 
and all the tangle and triumphant up- 
springing of the grasses. ‘The maple leaves 
are most delicate, diaphanous and beauti- 
ful at this season, and the crab-apple’s 
clustered blossoms, pink and white, with 
lemon anthers, peep aloft. Elsewhere 
the wayfaring tree and her cousin the 
guelder-rose light the way ; and the wild 
cherry shakes out tassels of drooping 
flowers. He shines up against the blue sky, 
like a cloud set on a silver stem ; and in 
his bending blossoms black humble-bees 
make a pleasant sound. ‘The nettle buds 
to flower, and the labiate folk—hemp}- 
nettle, hedge-woundwort, betony and 
calamint—perhaps even the — splendid 
bastard balm—make ready. ‘This last, 
indeed, will soon open his pale rosy 
trumpets—-a very fair and rare thing that 
nestles in lonely old lanes upon the 
confines of ancient woods, and shares the 


(Stellaria 


Starry Stitchwort. 
Holostea ) 


- — and the English 
maidenhair 
spleenwort and 
black spleen- 
wort flourish below. ‘The shield-fern, the 
male fern and the lady-fern are here also, 
with countless hart’s-tongues and other 
less common of the clan. 

Now comes June, and the western sun 
searches my lanes in the long evenings 
and reveals new relations among the 
dwellers there. Before twilight, at the 
evensong of the birds, it touches the 
snowy field-rose to glory, and the dog-rose 
and musk mallow to red gold; it warms 
the unnumbered greens of hedgerow and 
of tree; it causes the dusky nettles to 
shine, and lights the great and little docks’ 
inflorescence into tapers of ruddy flame ; 
it touches the pale willow-herb to a 
deeper hue, and burns here and there upon 
delicate living things in the nooks and 
draped crannies of the red earth. Down 
the green tunnels of my lanes the level 
beam awakens harmony of great shadows 
barred with light. ‘Then the sun sets, 
and the last song is sung ; the west glows 
like an opal; darkness under no grey 
cowl of cloud, but merely in semblance 
of tempered day, holds night for a little 
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shard-borne 





reflected like a 
diamond in the | 
pond among 
cress-flowers 
and _forget-me- 
not; and 
northerly — the 
sun, eager to 
shine upon these 
good places 
again, steals 
along, under 
the edge of the 
mountains to | 
the east ; while 
tell-tale — silver 
upon the sky 
marks his way 
beneath the 
dark horizon. 

At first warm 
touch of direct 
sunlight, the 
winged, hyme- 
neal, glittering 
hosts are busy | 
here, and the | 
drone and 
under-song of 
them comes to 
the ear at any 
moment when 
the birds are 
silent. Ichneu- 
mons -— soldier- 


while ; a star is | 














beetles boom 
past upon their 
business in the 
open; the 
churn-owl 
makes his 
strange song; 
the bats squeak 
aloft and hunt 
the chafers 
around the fir- 
trees; dor- 
beetles maintain 
a crisp throb of 
sound ; and the 
glowworm lights 
a little lamp for 
his love’s sake. 
July is a 
serious month, 
full of thoughts 
concerning the 
harvest. Now 
its amber- 
coloured mast 
tones the whole 
raiment of the 
beech; maple 
and ash shake 
out their key- 
clusters, and 
baby hazel-nuts 
peep out of their 
green bibs and 
tuckers. Purple 
of knap-weed 











like, shining e 
and quick as | mainte 
lightning — do 


their strange 
duty upon the 
many-footed, fleshy things that are always 
hungry, and would eat up my lanes to 
the last rose-petal but for these stern 
hunters. The honey - gatherers make 
varied music, from the organ-note of the 
humble bee to the higher-pitched song of 
the hive-workers. ‘They leave few flowers 
untried: work at the next blossom to that 
whereon Vanessa opens her fairy wings 
upon the briar, toil in the heart of the 
roses, trip and tumble upon the golden 
tutsan, scatter the may and cherry, and 
break down the frail petals of the blue- 
eyed flax. But by night the bright flies 
and bees and butterflies cease from their 
cares, and then dim moths seek the white 
campion’s nocturnal eyes, or the pale 
trumpets of the moon-creeper. Great 


Crab apple. 
(Pyrus Malus.) 


| and saw - wort 

brightens — the 

way; fig-worts 

blossom in 
chocolate and gold, the sky-blue sheep’s 
scabious is out; while pale spires of 
Enchanter’s nightshade and the mauve 
rosettes of the gipsy-rose bloom nobly. 
With them many bright yellow flowers 
—toad - flax, sow-thistle,  goat’s-beard, 
lotus, nipple-wort, agrimony, and _ St. 
John’s wort—appear. Now the wild 
thyme and sweet marjoram bloom ; there 
are mints, too, putting forth lavender 
or pink blossoms by the way and in the 
water ; while clown’s heal-all also stands 
with his feet in the damp for choice, 
and adorns the pond margin, together 
with hemp-agrimony and marsh horse-tail, 
valerian, and ragged-robin. ‘The trefoils 
and clovers are seeding; the iris has 
strange leaden-coloured blooms scattered 
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amongst its swords ; and various thistles 
blossom where the boys have suffered 
them to reach perfection. 

Under the deepening green small 
feathered things sit close, and compare 
notes as to how the world strikes them ; 
they peep and peer and flutter and tumble 
about—a constant anxiety to their parents. 
I love to see Dame Nature keeping her 
infant school, for there is something in 
young birds beyond the inevitable im- 
planted instinct. ‘The differences of their 
wits and dispositions lie beyond our 
seeing, yet that every bird and mouse 
has its proper nature one may assume. 
Certainly some fledglings are sharper than 
others, show a keener eye for their parents’ 
return, and a more masterful knack of 
forcing their own particular open beak 
upon the eye of the bread-winner. Nature 
reverses Our error in this matter, and 
rewards the big strong youngsters for 
their bigness and their strength. 

August is the hour of the yellow 
blossoms; but it needs a_ botanist to 
distinguish you the hawkbit and hawk- 
beard and hawkweed folk, with 
other of the dandelion-flowered  [— 
clans. Only the mouse-ear hawk- | 
weed one may easily recognise | 
by his crimson-streaked bud and 
lemon bloom; and the wall- | 
lettuce’s spray of little flowers | 
is also distinctive ; while the ox- | 
tongue’s huge habit and prickly | 
foliage mark him as a personage 
apart. Fragrant ploughman’s 
spikenard now rises, and of lesser | 
things the rosy wild basil is fair | 
to see ; its congener, the aromatic | 
calamint, blossoms in pale purple | 
beside it; and in an old wall or 
upon some stony spot such as the 
thyme loves, the exquisite deep 
violet of the little basil thyme shall 
possibly be found. Of wall lovers, | 
indeed, one might furnish a goodly 
list—from toadflax and_pellitory 
to our only true saxifrage, the tiny 
rue-leaved variety, that graces such 
spots in springtime with her minute 
but ruddy and cheerful presence. 

During September Nature begins 
to reckon up her harvest, much of 
which has already returned into 
the bosom of earth. The grasses 
have shed their seeds, and their ‘|— 
flower-stems are dying and im- 
parting a sere shade of grey and 











ochre to the hedges. From the point 
downwards the leaves perish ; and beside 
them the docks are wasting, and the 
foliage of many humble things that pass 
away without splendour is _ sinking 
obscurely. But from the fading greens 
spring up not a few handsome fruits. 


. The shining triple seeds of ramsons and 


bluebells and violets are open, and they 
part with their harvest freely; the tiny 
grain of the foxglove is ripe in the plump 
seed-cone ; the wood-sorrel has a spring, 
and shoots its treasure far and wide. 
The campions’ chalice brims with black 
seed, and the pea folk hang covered with 
plump pods, black and _ brown, the 
earliest already splitting, the latest scarce 
out of his lovely swaddling clothes. ‘The 
daggers of the geraniums are open also, 
and the shining orbs of the stitchwort 
have burst and vanished. 

The full pomp of the greater harvest 
is not yet; but the hazel-nuts and 
blackberries are ripe, and broken hedges 
tell that the boys know it. The arum’s 
brilliant corals stud each fading bank 





Bluebell, 
(Scilla nutans.) 
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or nook, and scarlet are the splendid 
seed-clusters of the fetid iris, that burst 
out where their heavy green cases break 














Cuckoo-pint. 


(Arum maculatum.) 


the stems and grow yellow and gape 
open. Now the morning air is touched 
with coolness, and downy seeds are 
flying, and gossamers glinting everywhere. 

Lanes vary much in their character, 
and, among others, there are a sort of 
distinctive minor ways that wind about 
the foot-hills of Dartmoor. Here are 
sand and flint and peaty loam, with the 
herbs and grasses proper to them. ‘The 
greater and lesser furze flourish aloft, and 
their flowers blow generously throughout 
the whole passage of the months; the 
brilliant broom is also not uncommon, 
and beneath him, where the rabbits 
burrow and tunnel, spring heather and 
ling, rise purple foxgloves and yellow 
mulleins, wood-sage and delicate scorpion- 
grass. ‘The little heath galium and the 
tormentil twine together; the lesser 
dodder tangles furze and heath in its 
pink meshes ; the eye-bright twinkles on 
the way, and the milkwort prospers with 
varied blooms of blue, pink, white, and 
a lovely white veined and fringed with 
blue—each blossom in shape like a tiny 
humming-bird. When the bilberry’s red 
bells are shaking in springtime, the little 


teesdalia prospers beside it here, and the 
upright moenchia also. Near neighbours 
are the yellow rocket, and skull-cap, and 
meadow-sweet ; while an orchis or two— 
the early purple, the spotted hand-orchis, 
the marsh orchis, and the lesser butterfly 
—-may be met in such a moist corner 
also; and the rare sweet Cicely haunts 
one lonely spot under the Moor. In 
rocky walls grow pale English stonecrop, 
yellow wall-pepper and navel-wort, while 
perhaps a red raspberry twinkles from tall 
canes in the hedge above them. ‘The 
yarrow climbs to any height Devon can 
give it; the sneeze-wort, its kinsman, 
loves lane or wayside, where it flaunts 
with the mug-wort and silvery wormwood, 
the groundsel and its great brother, the 
gay ragwort. Golden tansy likewise loves 
such a home ; and sometimes, above the 
devil’s-bit scabious in a damp corner, the 
comfrey will spread a deep green clump, 
and hang aloft white or livid bells in 
miniature chimes. 

To name only one other more familiar 
kind of lane that possesses a special 
flora, I will choose those winding ways 
upon the limestone, that climb up to 
open and grassy headlands by the sea, 
and sink down into the coombs ‘of the 
coast. ‘These bedeck their stony bosoms 
with some of the fairest gems we know, 
and from the leafless stars of coltsfoot in 
February to the purple tufts of the 
autumnal squill in September, such spots 
daily deck their turfy banks and_ stony 
ledges with fresh flowers, and shine into 
November with the snow of the seeding 
clematis, the scarlet fruit of bryony and 
rose, honeysuckle and hawthorn. Here 
most surely shall be found the pink 
centaury—great and small, the pleasant- 
smelling rest-harrow, the privet, and the 
dogwood. Parsley, piert and cudweed 
are among the very little folks ; and the 
sprays of the shaking-grass and the 
cathartic flax will certainly dance their 
minute blossoms on the breeze beside 
them. Butcher’s broom, laden with bright 
scarlet berries in spring, is a likely visitor 
tucked into the hedge-bank; the ox-eye 
daisy and other daisy-flowered folk, such 
as may-weed and _ scentless may-weed, 
are present also in the ditch; black 
medick and melilot may greet you, and a 
jewel of crimson and cream in the shape 
of the dropwort—most beautiful of 
English  spirezas—will surely nod __ its 
lovely head hard by. ‘The stork’s-bill, 
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with fleeting petals, pink or white, the 
round-leaved mallow and the wild mig- 
nonette, all love to be within the sound 
of the sea. Here, too, blue salvia shall 
be met with, and a rare plant that I have 
seen but once in such a place is the 
autumn gentian. Aloft the bine of the 
hop decks the thorn and alder and 
commonwealth of the hedgerow with her 
flowers and cones; and, beside her, the 
huge everlasting pea may clamber and 
hang out his great clusters of blossoms, 
pale green and pink. The purple-tufted 
vetch likewise adorns such a region, with 
the common vetch and the two tiny 
tares; while the wood vetch—fairest and 
most delicately hued and veined of all 
the pea-blossomed family—may also here 
be found by the fortunate. 

As the banks grow open to the sea, 
to the wind and the sun, certain plants— 
stragglers from the downs and cliffs—shall 
also be counted upon. ‘The hound’s- 
tongue, the gromwell and the teazle ; the 
golden carline thistle, the Mary thistle 
with milk-white veins, and the great 
nodding thistle, all adorn the end 
of the lane, where it vanishes in 
a “goyle” or upon a precipice’s 
crown of turf. | 

In October my lane, whither I 
return to make an end after such 
devious windings, is aflame and 
aglow. Hazels and elms shine 
out pale gold; the beech has a 
tone of copper, and the maple’s | 
bright fire, splashed with scarlet, | 
contrasts magnificently with the | 
deep purple of the dogwood. | 
Ash leaves fall early, and often the 
sudden south-west wind proper to 
this hour snatches them green 
from the bough. But their great 
tassels of keys hang into late 
winter, and the rich brown masses 
of them come well against the 
deep green of the ivy and the | 
colour of the elms. ‘The aglets of | 
the rose hang in notable crimson 
sprays, and the hawthorn’s clustered 
and darker crimson already invites 
hungry beaks. Acorns fall tapping 








of air that moves the low mist-laden 
cloud brings down a handful of leaves 
from the trees and hedges, and the very 
sun, abruptly shining out in a wan 
gleam, appears to touch them and dis- 
place not a few. ‘They flutter under his 
beam for the last time, and so sink to 
earth, 

All growing things are knit in these 
close hedges by the clematis, and for its 
inconspicuous flowers it now gives us a 
silver snow that powders the hedge with 
delicate fleeces, shines among naked 
branches, drapes the arms of the dark 
fir, and droops in fair festoons over the 
decay of the year’s foliage. ‘The pink 
fruits of the spindle-tree have opened 
and the brilliant orange seeds are visible. 
Bryony and woody nightshade hang their 
berries in the hedges; thistle and 
dandelion sow their endless crop upon 
the wind; but the willow-herb and the 
valerian have long. since parted from 
their flying seeds. Along the hedges is 
huddle of damp death, here starred by 
some belated rosy campion or wild basil, 








from their cups; chestnuts leave = !— 
their silky cases, and the three- 
sided, cinnamon-coloured fruits of 
the beech crackle crisply in 
thousands underfoot. 

Now long lane vistas sparkle and blaze 
in the sudden sunlight, but each breath 


Bastard Balm. 
(Melittis Melissophyllum.) 


daisy or blackberry spray in flower; but 
the mosses waken and freshen; the 
desiccated lichens again grow humid ; the 
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hooded and cowled people—grey and 
livid, scarlet and  purple—begin _ to 


move and peep from under the dead 
leaves. 

November further marks the oncoming 
of winter. The nights are touched with 
frost, and at noon, when the sun brings 
a genial ray to some old stump or mossy 
stone, ancient bluebottles collect there to 
warm their failing wings, to lament the 
green days done, to marvel that their 
god should thus lose his primal heat and 
sink so low into the hedge from his old 
high pathway above the tree-tops. So, 
comparing signs and omens, they judge 
the end of the world is nigh; and for 
them and their practical purposes it is. 
The honey-bees still work a little, and 
the ivy blossom—high overhead—is full 
of their pleasant murmur, like a_ soft 
echo from the flown summer-time. 

Then fall the latter rains; and since 
little business longer challenges the eye, 
one’s thought may burrow with the roots 
underground, where there spreads that 
vast laboratory from which spring the 
pageants of the seasons. Here is a 
subterranean world at least as wonderful 
as that I see; and within its blind 
labyrinth, from the tiny, threadlike fibrils 
of a germinating grass-seed to the ancient 
oak-tree’s roots, huge as the fabled 
snake, like labour of subtraction, selec- 
tion, storing, building up and growth 
proceeds without intermission under the 
eternal night of the deep, sweet earth. 
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Wind-flower. 
(Anemone nemorosa.) 
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During December much minute work 
on a mighty scale occupies each hour, 
and light and water and temperatures 
begot of decay bring scent and familiar 
odour over the surface of the earth on 
lazy vapours that hang low at the elbows 
of my lanes, and creep like blue ghosts 
above the crucible of Nature’s chemistry. 
Again the lichens and liverworts come to 
their place in the circular procession and 
punctual march ; again the mosses renew 
their shining youth; again the tight 
catkin appears upon the naked hazel and 
alder ; again the north wind murmurs of 
coming snow. 

So the long year closes ; and, turning 
away from this scrutiny, I mourn that 
from such infinite possibilities my harvest 
is so scanty. How much the eye has 
seen, how little the mind has perceived, 
even at moments of closest contact. 
And beyond that sorrowful certainty lies 
the greater assurance that in every 
moment of every hour throughout my 


absence from these scenes there has 
budded some good thing, there has 
flourished some animate or inanimate 


creature, there has passed some perfect 
shape of life unguessed and unrecorded. 
Each moment of the day, each pulse 
of the night, carries along with it a 
revelation ; and the sun in the heaven, 
the unsleeping stars above the firmament, 
most surely witness more through one 
diurnal span than shall be found within 
all the gathered wisdom of mankind. 





























Croda da Lago from 


Telephotograph by C. E. Shea. 
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[WitH SPECIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. ] 


BY HAROL 


N the higher region of the Alps there 
are few greater surprises than that 
which meets the traveller in the 

Eastern Tyrol on the high road from 
Schluderbach to Cortina, at a few miles 
beyond Ospitale. He has journeyed for 
a long while westwards on a road which 
is really high above the sea but which 
seems to take him through a valley. On 
either side he is closed in with the high 
mountain bastions of the Dolomites, and 
he feels overawed with their monstrous 
precipices and the spires of their dizzy 
peaks. But suddenly he comes to a 
clearing in the pine-woods, and finds him- 
self looking down from a great height 
over a vast valley, stretching far to the 
south into Italy. If it be a clear day, 
he will see, far away on the horizon, the 
massive summit of the Pelmo. From 
this distance that mountain looks like a 
couched lion, nobly towering in majestic 
repose above the jagged terrors of the 
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smaller heights. To the west he will 
see the pyramid of the Becco di Mezzodi, 
sharply insurgent against the sky: while 
farther yet to the west his eye will enfilade 
the long line of precipices that make up 
the Croda da Lago. 

From this point the traveller descends 
into the valley by a steep zigzag road, 
which finally bends almost due south. 
It is the high road to Italy, and he will 
probably meet many Italian emigrants 
wending north to a happier land. The 
descent dimishes, and the valley gradu- 
ally widens out until he emerges into a 
long, open, uneven amphitheatre, ringed 
round by walls of rock. In the centre 
of this valley lies the village of Cortina. 
It is a pretty village, half Swiss and 
half Italian, consisting in the main of one 


long straggling street, surrounded by 
scattered farmhouses. In the centre 


stands a square bell-tower, marking it as 
rather Latin than Austrian. The same 
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token is given by the language and the 
dark complexions of the women, ‘There 
are hotels in the straggling street which 
invite him to repose, but he will prob- 
ably do best to climb the hill beyond 
and take no rest until he reach the Hotel 
Faloria, whither Madame Menardi wel- 
comes all good English travellers. 
There are many mountains to be 
climbed from Cortina, and many writers 
have told of them. It is perhaps a 
dangerous place for a novice to visit ; 
for few of the climbs are easy, and some 
of them are a great deal more difficult 
than the guides would have you believe. 
If visitors were wiser they would prefer 
to inquire diligently and humbly as to 
the easier climbs, and would begin with 
the easier mountains. But, unhappily, 
most people who have climbing ambitions 
fall an easy prey to plausible guides 
with an eye on the high tariffs. Thus 
they subject themselves to terrors which 
they afterwards neither dare to confess 
nor care to repeat, and the mountains 
fall into a disrepute for which they are 


which are well. within the reach of a 
beginner. ‘The ‘Tyrol is infested with 
young climbers who have no_ patience. 
I can remember a year in which there 
were six deaths among these young people, 
mainly Austrians, within a radius of a 
few miles of Cortina. Once on the Cinque 
Torri I came across a climber of this 
type who had lost his way, and whom 
we only saved from destruction by annex- 
ing to our rope. ‘The careers of such 
climbers are very often brief, whereas, if 
they would exercise a little humility and 
care, they might be long and prosperous. 

In August, 1898, I arrived at Cortina 
at the close of the climbing season, 
anxious to ascend some mountains which 
we had been obliged to leave over on a 
previous visit to the district. Among 
these was the Croda da Lago, whose 
toothlike battlements frown across the 
valley at the village of Cortina in a very 
menacing way. As this climb is easily 
available from Cortina, and, though 
decidedly difficult, is not by any means 
outside the reach of any keen and active 























Village of Cortina, from Faloria Hotel Terrace. 


not responsible. If men would be willing 
to advance from the easy to the difficult 
in this as in other sports, they would find 
even in this district a number of climbs, 
like that of the Pelmo and the Becco, 


young climber, it may be worth while to 
describe here the details of the adventure. 
The Croda is not by any means the 
highest of the surrounding mountains, 
reaching only to 8,887 feet ; whereas the 
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Monte Cristallo, which is 
much easier, reaches a 
height of 10,495 feet, and 
the ‘Tofana, which is an 
easy walk, is the highest 
10,635 feet. 

The accompanying 
photograph, taken by the 
telephoto lens from Cortina, 
will give a much clearer 
idea of the climb that lay 
before me than any view 
that can be obtained by 
the naked eye from Cor- 
tina. The effect, indeed, 
of this marvellous photo- 
graph, for which I am in- 
debted to my friend Mr. 
Shea, is to provide us with 
a view which has never 
been seen by the human 
eye. Doubtless this aspect 
of the Croda is familiar 
to the birds that wheel and 
circle round its rocks, and 
seem to take a_ special 
pleasure in mocking the 
weary human being who 
painfully ascends to their 
eyries. But for the human 
biped there is no existing 
spot from which the Croda 
can be seen so clearly 
and so convincingly. 
Perhaps it is better so; 
for few of us would feel so eager to 
ascend those precipitous rocks if we saw 
them in such precise detail. 

The Italian climber Signor Sinigaglia 
and several others have ascended the 
Croda by the northern ridge, and by the 
western face; but, as it was my first 
attack on the mountain, I refused to 
begin my meal with an_ entrée, and 
decided to climb the mountain by the 
eastern face, the side by which it was first 
conquered, and by which it is still usually 
ascended. I felt quite certain, from 
what other climbers had told me, that I 
should find in that ascent fully as much 
as I wanted to tackle on so short and 
late a visit to the mountains. 

Up to the year 1884 the Croda had 





-never been ascended. ‘The finest guides 


in the Tyrol had considered it inaccessible, 
and famous German climbers had assailed 
it in vain. A plucky English climber 
made a determined attack in 1882, but 
still with no success. The victory was 











Group of Cortina Guides. 

reserved for the intrepid Tyrolese rock- 
climber, Michel Innerkoffler, the conqueror 
of the Kleine Zinne and many other 
Dolomite peaks, who met his tragic end 
in a crevasse of the Cristallo Glacier 
some years later. After a long period of 
reconnoitring and study Michel reached 
the summit on July 19th, 1884, in com- 
pany with a famous Austrian mountaineer. 
‘Two other ascents were made in the same 
year by a German and an Englishman. 
The first Englishman who reached the 
summit of the Croda was Mr. 'T. W. Wall, 
who made the third ascent, on August 5th, 
1884. Since then the mountain has been 
ascended with comparative frequency, and 
among the climbers have been at least 
four ladies. But frequency does not stale 
a mountain, and is not even an indication 
of facility. If the leading guides of a 
neighbourhood get to know a mountain 
thoroughly well, there is no reason why 
there should be any particular limit to 
the number of people they lead up. I 
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But 
though I had not climbed 
with Tobia previously, 
I had heard enough of 
his prowess to be con- 


famous Moor. 


vinced that he was a 
skilful cragsman, still in 
the prime of his energy 
and daring, and ready 
for enterprises of 
moment. He was 
anxious, indeed, to take 
me up the Val di Formin 
route, but I firmly denied 
him. 

He and I met in the 
lobby of the Faloria in 
the almost utter darkness 
of a late August morn- 
ing at 3 am. We 
silently loaded up our 
riick-sacks and_ started 
down the footway into 
the village, —_— passing 
through the silent, sleep- 
ing streets to the road 
below the church, which 
crosses the torrent (the 
Boite), and then winds 
upwards among 
meadows. After cross- 








The Croda da Lago, east face, from a distance of four miles. 


Telephotograph by C. E. Shea. 


was not therefore alienated from the 
Croda by the number of people who 
had trodden its summit. It had always 
exerted over me an intolerable fascination, 
only to be weakened by obeying its 
mandate. I have always received with 
incredulity the stories of that no small 
class of climbers who, when they have 
conquered a mountain, pour woe on the 
conquered by a certain fury of deprecia- 
tion. In this case such voices could 
never convince me ; for, however closely 
I espied those distant rocks, I could 
see nothing in them to justify any levity 
of judgment. 

To guide me I was fortunate enough 
to secure Tobia Menardi, a famous 
Cortina guide, who, from his appearance, 
might easily vary the part of mountaineer 
by taking up that of Othello. If he were 
not one of the honestest men in my 
acquaintance, I might suggest Iago ; for 
his complexion and aspect is rather that 
of an Italian conspirator than of the 


ing the river, it was 
pleasant to leave the 


high road and ascend 

on the soft green turf, 
until we rejoined the road higher up, 
beneath the rocky table of the Belvedere 
di Crepa, the favourite “ point of view” 
for tourists and holiday-makers in the 
Cortina valley. Thence we mounted 
through pine-woods until we reached a 
high, level, green plain, nearly 5,000 
feet high—the plain of Pocdl. Here 
we struck off to the south, right away 
from the Falzarego road, across meadows 
into the green valley of Cordes. An 
hour of pleasant mounting in the cool 
of the early morning brought us to the 
foot of a gigantic stony gully, which 
threads a way up the vast pile of detritus, 
or ‘‘ waste,” that falls away on this side 
from the foot of the Croda. For the 
next hour or two we plodded steadily 
up this gully until we reached the “ Col.” 
Above us rose the precipitous walls of the 
northern end of the Croda, but the hard 
tussle with the rocks was not to begin 
yet. We mounted on to the saddle of 
Cordes, and then began to traverse below 
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the walls of the,Croda by one of those 
broad, easy galleries which solve the 
mystery of much rock climbing. On the 
right were the cliffs of the Croda, which 
seem here absolutely sheer ; on the left, 
below us, was the broad expanse of the 
Cortina valley, ending in the saw-like 
aréte of the Pomagagnon, and the majestic 
outlines of the distant Cristallo and 
Serapis, facing us across the valley. ‘The 
morning had broken clear and fine, and 
the views were exquisite. The rosy flush 
of dawn, turning the grey rocks to molten 
gold, had waxed and waved ; the sun was 
already high in the heavens, and the heat 
of an August day was upon us. It was 
past seven o’clock when we stopped for 
breakfast in the famous grotto-like Rast- 
platz, where the easy climbing ends. 

It is a curious place to breakfast, and 
perhaps you may be excused if your 
feelings are just a little mixed ; for behind 
you, while you sit comfortably in this 
grotto, rises a series of the most appalling- 
looking precipices that 
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diagonally to the right, mounting by 
ledges of rock until we reached the 
innermost shadow of that deep, dark 
fissure which you can see on the photo- 
graph reaching from the foot of the 
precipices to the “saddle” on the south 
of the northern and highest peak. Arrived 
in the shadow, we began to mount 
straight up, scrambling for all we were 
worth, by a series of narrow chimneys 
and steep rock-stairs. We advanced 
cautiously and steadily, for the climbing 
was by no means easy, but it was not 
so appalling as the view from the Rast- 
platz seemed to promise. Our spirits 
rose steadily with the vigorous exercise. 
Our nerves grew tenser with the excite- 
ment of the climb. There came over us 
that peculiar exhilaration of the heights 
which challenges peril. The advance 
from the less to the more difficult is the 
true order of a happy climb, and the 
Croda fulfils it. 

After thus mounting awhile, we reached 





the human eye ever 
contemplated. It is 
fortunate that the 
Croda is not so diffi- 
cult a mountain as it 
looks from here. But 
the bravest man may 
be excused for finding 
the bread of that early 
meal just a little bitter 
as he looks askance up 
at those frightful cliffs, 
where there seems no 
resting-place for the 
very birds of heaven. 
Most people will feel 
happier when the meal 
is over, and they are 
able to pass to the 
more congenial task 
of arranging the rope 
and fitting on the 
Kletter-schiihe — those 
ingenious rope-shoes 
which prove such an 
invaluable aid to diffi- 
cult rock-climbing. 
We allowed a long 
length of rope between 
us—some forty feet— 
and at last advanced 
to the real attack, glad 
to get to business. 
Tobia Menardi led 














Monte Cristallo, from five miles off. 
Telephotograph by C. E. Shea. 
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a point where we worked to the left by 
a short narrow “gallery,” and found our- 


selves in a small niche of rock halfway 
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small stones which trickled down the slab 
from above, and fell into the abyss. I 
looked round at the precipices, and tried 




















Cristallo and Piz Popena nine miles off, Drei Schustel fifteen miles off, Gross Glockner fifty-one miles off. 


Telephotograph by C. E. Shea. 


up the precipice. Looking up, one could 
see nothing but smooth slabs of rock. 
Perhaps it was here that some of the 
earlier parties. stopped, convinced that no 
way could be found beyond. All honour 
to Michel Innerkoffler, who first dared 
to assert man’s power even over those 
rocks ! 

Tobia signed to me to remain where 
I was, crouched in the niche, and con- 
templating the sheer precipices that rose 
and fell on every side of me, like so 
many petrified fountains. He moved a 
little to the left, and proceeded to 
scramble up a flat, smooth slab of rock, 
almost twelve feet in height, carefully 
pointing out the almost invisible hand- 
holds which enabled him to _ perform 
what seemed at first almost a miracle. 
Then he disappeared above, and I was 
left alone, listening to the noise of his 
scrambling advance as he mounted to a 
secure position, where he could ‘‘anchor ” 
himself without fear of throwing stones 
down on to me. The noise of scrambling 
seemed to grow more remote, and the 
only companions for me were the few 


to feel that I was thoroughly enjoying 
myself. 

At last the signal shout came from 
above, and I nerved myself to follow 
him. The long line of straggling rope 
grew taut, and I had the moral support 
of knowing that Tobia had placed him- 
self in a strong position. I faced the 
smooth, high slab, and tried to remember 
where those invisible handholds were to 
be found. It is not for me to say how 
I climbed it. My only witness was an 
inquisitive bird that wheeled round us. 
I will only say that I was thoroughly 
glad when I found myself alive on the top 
of that villainous, smooth-faced rascal, and 
could enter upon the simple but still 
formidable task of tackling an ordinary 
Dolomite rock-face, with its ingenious 
disposition of strong knob-like holds of 
iron rock. I could now see Tobia sitting 
above me, and advanced breathlessly up 
to him. When I came near, he shouted 
to me to stop, and then advanced again, 
until he found another strong resting- 
place. After several such stages, we 
came to a long narrow ‘‘chimney.” This 
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116 THE PALL 
is a metaphorical term that has been 
applied to those long, deep, narrow slots 
in which the Dolomites abound. They 
are the delight of the rock-climber, as 
they bring into play the full powers of 
the human body. You ensconce yourself 
comfortably in the “chimney,” and then 
proceed to worm your way up, either by 
alternable steps and handholds on either 
side, or by a process of wriggling, in 
which the back muscles are fully brought 
into play. By pressing your back against 
one side of the “chimney,” and your 
knees against the other, you should make 
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the special rewards of the climber, but 
for which alone he would certainly never 
face his perils. But it is a mistake to 
look at views until your task is accom- 
plished, and so we turned to the final 
work of climbing the northern pinnacle. 

We left the little ‘‘ Col,” and proceeded 
to circumvent the overhanging rock to- 
wards the west by a rather dizzy traverse, 
moving cautiously and slowly over some 
rather friable rock. Then we ascended 
directly to the summit, up a very steep 
rock-face, until we reached a small dip 
between the two northerly summits, and 

















The Croda da Lago on a stormy day, north-west side. 


Telephotograph by C. E Shea. 


reasonable progress. This chimney on 
the Croda da Lago is not among the 
really difficult Dolomite chimneys, and 
it brought us with comparative ease to 
the lofty ridge between the pinnacles of 
the Croda, and just below the northern 
summit, which now frowned above, with 
an apparently inaccessible overhanging 
wall of rock. 

Below us now was a sea of precipices, 
both to east and west; on the one side 
the steep rock-face up which we had 
toiled, and on the other the dizzy heights 
of the Val di Formin. An immense 
expanse of country opened to our view 
one of those panoramic views which are 





finally scrambled on to the higher— 
one of the dizziest scrambles in the 
Dolomites. 

The top of the Croda is very limited 
in space, and provided us with less than 
four square yards to store our limbs into. 
It is an inadequate dining-room, and you 
have to be very careful not to lean back 
too far. Below, the valleys twinkled in 
the heat, and the lesser precipices seemed 


to rise at us, and then to fall back, 
thwarted and impotent. After a brief 
meal, we made ready to return. Tobia’s 


idea was to return by the northern aréte, 
and I agreed. 
But I sincerely doubt whether I should 
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have had the courage to do so if I had 
known what was in store. ‘Tobia, of 
course, sent me forward, and took the 
second place on the rope. It was the 
less of two evils ; but the result of going 
first in such a case is that you have to 
pick out your own hand- and foot-holes 
on rock faces which you now descend for 
the first time. Any one who looks at the 
telephotograph of the northern ridge will 
see that it is terrifically steep. You seem 
to be descending into the very abyss ; for 
you have to lower yourself down some 
of the rock-faces almost on faith, without 
being able to perceive from above any 
of the hand- and foot-holds by which you 
are to reach the invisible ledge below. 
You drop yourself over with the courage 
of despair; and it is only between your 
legs that you will be able to detect the 
rock-steps_ provided by a kindly and 
thoughtful nature. ‘This descent seemed 
to me, on the whole, a far more nerve- 
trying experience than the whole of the 
climb up the eastern face. After descend- 
ing several brief ledges, we came to the 
long sheer wall which ends the northern 
ridge. ‘Tobia here perched himself at 
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THE DOLOMITES. 117 
the top, and let me go down before him 
to the full length of the rope. On the 
photograph this looks the worst part of 
the climb; but in fact it is not so trying 
as the other descents, as the rock-wall is 
much broken, and is fitted with a large 
assortment of admirable holds. 

After this the descent was easy in 
comparison, down chimneys and _ rock- 
faces until we reached the bend below, 
and made our way back to the Rast-platz, 
which we reached at about 10 am. _ It 
was now very hot, and we were fairly 
done up. I can remember drinking half 
a flask of raw brandy, and tasting it no 
more than if it had been water. 

But a short rest and an excellent meal 
soon put heart into us once more. We 
packed our riéick-sacks and descended 
once more to the warm, smiling verdure 
of the valley of Cordes, breathing into 
our nostrils that sweet smell of the flowers 
and the vegetation which comes to us 
as a refreshment after the rigours of 
the barren grey summits above. For 


though the heights inspire us for an hour, 
life really loves the valley best for its 
daily food. 



























BY CL. 


HAT day on Wildersmoor was the 
hottest in a hot July. The pale 
dawn whitened into heat as the 

sun rose, and the heavy dew rose too, 
changing again into vapour and vanishing 
as the morning cloud. ‘Then the Lanca- 
shire moorland stretched out beneath the 
blaze. Westward a dazzling line of sea 
closed the horizon, eastward loomed a 
grey hill. Between hill and sea lay miles 
of peat and sand, with fern and heather 
and rush-fringed pools, willow and hazel 
and stunted oak; all motionless like 
trees in a dream, for no breeze stirred. 
Nothing stirred on Wildersmoor that hot 
morning save the grasshoppers and the 
flickering blue dragon-flies. 

But at the scattered farms human life 
was busy as ever. Where the upland 
rolls away from the peat like a wave, 
Farmer Blackshaw’s_ roof-tree showed 
darkly against the blue, and the farmer 
himself was in the yard issuing orders 
to his men. 

“Dost tha see yon sack o’ potatoes?” 
he said to a labourer, a strongly built 
young fellow of twenty or thereabouts. 
“Take it ? th’ cart to Flixton’s, an bring 
back them milk-cans fro’ th’ station. An’ 
sithee, Dick, dunnot spend a’ thy toime 
making a fool o’ thysen wi’ lasses!” 

“Tt wur nobbut one lass,” the young 
man protested half-sulkily, but with a 
gleam of humour in his eyes. 

“One’s wuss nor a dozen!” rejoined 
the farmer. ‘“Tha’d best take Nelson,” 
he added, with a nod towards an old 
dapple-grey horse standing near. 

Dick harnessed Nelson, put the sack 
of potatoes in the cart, swung himself 
up, and drove out of the yard. Not far 
off stood the brown cottage that was his 
home. Here he pulled up, and dis- 
appeared within for a few minutes. 
Sunday garments cannot be worn on 
week-days, but when a man_ intends 
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meeting his sweetheart, some _ trifling 
addition to his working clothes seems 
necessary ; and a gold watch and chain, 
a crimson silk kerchief loosely knotted 
round his neck, with a red rose in his 
buttonhole, will make him look very en- 
gaging. ‘Thus ornamented, Dick emerged 
with a radiant countenance, and started 
once more, whistling “O ruddier than the 
cherry !” 

He was a member of the Wildersmoor 
Glee and Madrigal Singers, a society that 
studied oratorio in its spare moments. 
Any one who has sat in a cart behind a 
Clydesdale will perceive how perfectly 
this air, if whistled slowly, adapts itself 
to the horse’s steady progression. 

Now could Farmer Blackshaw have 
watched his labourer’s course, his feelings 
would have been tumultuous, for whereas 
Flixton’s—which was the solitary shop 
in the neighbouring fishing village of 
North Rode—lay due west, Dick drove 
due east till another farm and some 
cottages came in sight, when he drew 
up and waited. In a few moments a 
rosy-cheeked young woman appeared in 
the doorway of the nearest cottage, 
carrying a market-basket. 

“ Mally!” said Dick. 

“Eh, Dick!” said she. 

“T thowt I’d be i’? toime to catch 
thee,” Dick continued. “Jump in, an’ 
ll give thee a lift.” 

“Take care o’ th’ eggs,” handing him 
the basket, which he placed in the safest 
corner of the cart. Mally then mounted, 
and Nelson plodded on, still eastward. 

The air was sweet that July morning, 
and we know on Scriptural authority that 
it is a pleasant thing for the eyes to 
behold the sun. But for real apprecia- 
tion of sunshine and all other good things, 
four eyes are necessary and no more. 
Nor is any travelling better than to sit 
in a cart with a Clydesdale in the shafts 

















THAT SACK 


and the right companion beside you ; for 
each footfall of that sympathetic steed 
takes a solid half-minute of time, and 
so lengthens the golden hour. 

The dark hill drew nearer. 

“ Dick,” said Mally, “tha mun either 
set me down or start Nelson i? a 
trot.” 

“He conna trot,” said Dick. ‘ He’s 
too owd. An’ theer’s no hurry.” This 
last a trifle reproachfully. 

The girl laughed. “Well, 1 reckon 
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he leant over and grasped the sack. 
There were five potatoes in the bottom 
of it—only five! What had become of 
the rest? He pulled up Nelson and 
reflected. 

Now at starting, Dick had not thought 
it necessary to put up the tail-board, 
and if he had turned the sack the 
reverse way, all would have been well. 
3ut the mouth being towards the back of 
the cart, and Wildersmoor being undu- 
lating moorland, every slight elevation had 





them eggs ‘ll be 
hatched afore I get 
’em to th’ Hall.” 

“Then tha con 
charge ’em fur young 
chickens,” responded 
Dick, and_ this 
brilliant sally was 
duly appreciated by 
its hearer. A few 
minutes more, and 
Wildersmoor Hall 
and the adjoining 
hamlet came into 
sight. 

““T mun get down 
now, or th’ folks ’ll 
be seeing thee, Dick, 
an’ telling Black- 
shaw.” 

“Let ‘em 
recklessly. 

But Mally was 
resolute, and the cart 
being stopped, Dick 
kissed her. Where- 
upon she coquet- 
tishly bestowed a 
sounding slap on his 
right ear, and so 
departed. 


1”? 














Dick gathered up 
the reins with a sigh 
and turned westward at last. His medita- 
tions being of a cheerful and absorbing 
character, he did not for some time bring 
his thoughts. down to the commonplaces 
of life as represented by the sack of 
potatoes lying in the cart behind him. 
When, recalling his instructions, he 
chanced to look round, his eyes opened 
‘and his jaw dropped in sheer amazement. 
What had happened to the sack? It 
was there certainly, lying as he had 
placed it, the mouth towards the back of 
the cart. But limp and empty! Where 
were the potatoes? Dick gasped. Then 


***He conna trot. He's too owd.’” 


tilted the sack, when of course the weight 
of the potatoes flung them out on the 
soft sandy track every time the tilting 
gave fresh impetus to the mass. Slowly 
this explanation dawned on Dick’s mind, 
and equally slowly dawned also the con- 
viction that he must retrace his journey 
and pick up the lost load. ‘There were 
no thieves on Wildersmoor ; the potatoes 
would be lying where they fell. Where 
they fell indeed! Dick groaned at the 
task before him; some eight miles of 
sandy track to be carefully walked over 
in search of the infuriating tubers, for 
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they had not fallen in one spot, but 
were scattered like the men of Israel at 
Ramoth Gilead ; and already he was late 
on his errand. There was no help for 
it. He turned Nelson round, got down, 
signed to the horse to follow him, and 
began his search. 

By the time he had passed the point 
where Mally and he parted, he had 
recovered three potatoes. A mile farther 
he came upon quite a little pile—at 
least a dozen. It seemed easiest to take 
the sack out of the cart and drag it 
along with him, so that he could throw 
in each potato as he picked it up. ‘The 
sun rose higher as Dick plodded on with 
aching back and streaming face in the 
increasing heat. 

“* By th’ Mass!” he muttered, standing 
up to ‘straighten his half-roasted spine, 
“T shallna be whoam till midneet at this 
gait. It'll be th’ hardest day’s work I 
ever did, an’ no pay fur it neyther, barrin’ 
words. I reckon theer’ll be enow o’ them 
an’ to spare when Blackshaw hears on’t.” 

But the potatoes soon became more 
numerous on the ground, till the sack 
was half full, Dick pulled off his coat 
and looked round for the cart. There 
was a curve in the track by which he 
had come, and at the curve a thick clump 
of willows, so that from where he stood 
neither horse nor cart was visible; but 
low down on the farther side of the 
willows shone a gleam of white that was 
certainly Nelson’s nose. ‘The animal was 
evidently stopping to crop the wayside 
grass, and would be up in a minute or 
two. Seeing this, Dick sat down for a 
smoke. Alas!—his pipe was gone. 
Doubtless it dropped out of his pocket 
when he was stooping over the fallen 
potatoes. On discovering his misfortune 
he remained for some minutes sitting 
with his head in his hands, a prey to 
acute melancholy. He then spread _ his 
coat on the heathery ground, and took 
off his waistcoat with extreme caution 
on account of the gold watch before 
mentioned, a gift which had been pre- 
sented to his father, and was regarded 
by Dick as an heirloom. He now looked 


at the watch,—not for the time, he could 
tell that by the sun, but for comfort. 
Putting it back in the pocket, he rolled 
it and the waistcoat carefully up, laid 
the bundle on the coat and rolled that 
up too, finally placing the whole in the 
sack, 


These arrangements left him in 
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the glorious freedom and coolness of 
shirt and trousers; a costume which 
any one who has wandered over Wilders- 
moor on a blazing July morning—it was 
past nine now—will appreciate. 

He glanced back. No cart was to be 
seen. Should he go to meet it and put 
the sack in? But a few yards ahead 
was a hollow that looked a particularly 
hopeful spot ; he decided on dragging the 
sack those few yards. 

The yards lengthened, for potatoes were 
plentiful, not only in the hollow, but 
farther on. By-and-by Dick propped the 
sack against a tree-stump and triumphantly 
filled it. Perhaps there were a few still 
missing ; not many. When he got the 
sack again in the cart, he would take 
out his coat and waistcoat and resume 
the latter. Meanwhile the sun _ beat 
down mercilessly, and Dick sat on a 
mossy hillock and mopped his face. 
Then as Nelson was not in sight, he left 
the sack by the stump, and went. back 
to the clump of willows through which 
he had seen a glimpse of Nelson’s nose. 
On close approach however, the white 
gleam resolved itself into a cluster of 
hemlock. This staggered Dick. A horrid 
suspicion began to trouble his mind— 
was it possible that the horse had 
strayed? He bounded up a fern-crowned 
knoll and looked wildly round. The 
sunlit pools dazzled his eyes, and the 
darting dragon-flies shot across his vision, 
yet a dapple-grey Clydesdale and a bright 
blue cart ought surely to have been visible 
even in that glitter. But the hollows 
and copses, the tall bracken and _ hazel 
thickets, make it a matter of difficulty to 
see over any great part of Wildersmoor 
from any particular point on it. 

Now, though searching for the potatoes 
was bad enough, Dick had at least known 
the route along which they must of 
necessity be lying, whereas to look for 
a missing horse and cart over a wide 
tract of country abounding in covert, and 
where he was not likely to meet any 
human being who would help him—this 
was heart-breaking! He descended from 
the knoll in deep dejection. 

“Eh dear!” he sighed, “theer’s noan 
end to this. Fur sure I’m loike th’ chap 
they call th’ Wandering Jew. Seems as 
I’m bound to powler up an’ down th’ 
moor till th’ Judgment. Ay, thot’s it! 
I’ve seen th’ last o’ th’ farm, an’ th’ last 
0’ Mally!” Here his imagination began 














to work, the strain of Norse blood stirring 
in him as the abnormal situation harassed 
his soul; and forgetting that if deathless 
like Ahasuerus, he would retain his body, 
he almost shed tears as he pictured Mally 
“wed to another chap,” and “ Mally’s 
bairns ” finding his whitened bones some- 
where on Wildersmoor. 
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Though this method had the charm of 
variety, it had also the drawback of en- 


tailing greater exertion. Hotter and 
hotter grew the day as Dick ran and 
leapt. Past eleven, and no sign of 


Nelson. Noon, — Dick’s dinner-hour ! 
He chewed more sorrel leaves as he sat 
down under the grateful shade of a 
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‘Dick sat on a mossy hillock and mopped his face.” 


Presently he roused himself from this 
dismal vision of the future, dipped his 
cap in a pool to cool his head, chewed 
a handful of sorrel leaves, and started 
‘in search of Nelson and the cart. Since 
Dick had not the faintest idea in which 
direction the horse had gone, the only 
plan appeared to be that of mounting 
every knoll and ridge, and gazing from 
thence north, south, east, and west. 


spreading willow, feeling pretty well done 
up. Here were coolness and shadow. 
He rolled comfortably over on the short 
turf, pillowed his head on his arms, and 
fell asleep. 

He had slumbered peacefully for an 
hour, when into his dreams came the 
creaking of wheels and jingle of harness ; 
comforting sounds too good to be true. 
Half asleep, he groaned at the thought 
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of the hot, useless scamperings to be 


resumed. The jingling came _ nearer, 
stopped. Dick opened his eyes, and 
lo! Nelson and the cart stood beside 


him. 

“Eh, Nelson,” he said, getting up and 
addressing the animal reproachfully, “1 
didna think tha’d ha’ played such a trick 
on an owd friend. Nay, I didna think 
it o’ thee. But tha’s made amends by 
cooming back, so I'll say no more 
about it.” 

He led the horse into the right track, 
then sprang up behind, sitting on the 
bottom of the cart with his feet dangling, 
and his back to Nelson. 

His heart grew lighter as thé cart 
bumped along. Sleep had rested him, 
and he felt his troubles were over; so 
he cocked his damp cap rakishly sidc- 
ways, whistled softly, and regarded life 
with cheerfulness once more. By-and-by 
the hollow was passed, then a group of 
stunted oaks came into view. Beyond 
that group was the tree-stump where the 
sack had been left. When the oaks 
were reached, Dick jumped down and 
went to the horse’s head to lead him 
to the stump. But the sack was gone! 

Dick’s knees shook under him. He 
felt it a comfort to lay his hand on the 
horse’s neck. ‘That at least was ordinary 
flesh and blood. 

“T amna drunk,” he said tremulously, 
‘an’ th’ sack’s gone! Nelson, what dost 
tha make o’ this?” 

Nelson turned mild eyes on the situa- 
tion, but offered no solution of the mystery. 

“T amna drunk,” Dick repeated. “I 
dunnot loike it! Seems loike th’ Owd 
Lad had a hond in’t.” 

Dark tales of Wildersmoor crowded 
on his mind. ‘There was the Whisperer, 
who came behind you in broad daylight, 
softly imploring you to turn your head 
but for one moment. If you did turn 
your head, the Whisperer broke your 
neck. Did not Peter Fulshaw die thus? 
To be sure, the doctor declared Peter 
had broken his neck by falling off a 
cart backwards. But everybody knows 
that doctors will say anything; and as 
no one saw Peter fall, the idea was clearly 
unworthy of credence. 

Also, who was the One-eyed Stranger 
in green that folks had met many a time 
on the moor, and who snatched Jim 
Reddy’s fiddle from under his arm last 
Christmas Eve? If Jim had not had 
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the presencé of mind to begin singing 
“Christians, awake!” probably he too 
would have been snatched to keep com- 
pany with his fiddle. Of course there 
were people who said Jim was drunk, 
and had dropped the fiddle into one 
of the moor pools. But it was easy to 
talk thus when they were sitting safely at 
home. Dick felt a shivering suspicion 
that the green-clad One-eyed Stranger had 
something to do with the disappearance 
of the sack. 

“ Nelson,” he said, after several minutes 
of painful thought, “we'll go whoam. 
This here sort o’ marlock isna good fur 
mortal man to ha’ owt to do wi’. We'll 
go whoam, Nelson.” 

Putting one foot on the wheel, Dick 
swung himself up, carefully abstaining 
from glancing behind him ; and hurrying 
the Clydesdale to his quickest walk, 
horse and man drove into the yard of 
the Moss Farm at a quarter to three in 
the afternoon. 

Farmer Blackshaw greeted him with 
sarcasm. ‘“Tha’s theer, art thar I'd 
ha’ thowt tha’d cooked an’ eaten th’ 
potatoes on th’ road if I hadna found 
th’ sack mysen.” 

Dick got out of the cart and wiped 
his forehead. “Found th’ sack?” he 
repeated, staring. 

“Ay, propped up agen a stump nigh 
to th’ riven oak. So I sent it o’er to 
Flixton by a chap as wurna such a fool 
as thee. Wheer hast tha been sin’ six 
o’clock this morn ?” 

“Tha sent th’ sack o’er to Flixton’s ?” 
cried Dick, galvanised into sudden excite- 
ment, “an’ tha didna think to look in it?” 

“©Q’ course I looked in’t to see th’ 
potatoes. ‘Theer they wur. What’s 
wrong wi’ thee now?” 

“ Wrong?” shouted Dick. ‘ My coat’s 
i theer wi’ th’ potatoes, an’ my waistcoat, 
an’ th’ gold watch as owd Nicholas 
Fleming gave my feyther fur pulling him 
fro’ under th’ kicking horse when he fell 
? th’ hunting field. ‘Thot’s what’ wrong ! 
—theer !” 

The farmer sat down suddenly on a 
bench. “I’m dom’d!” said he. Then 
he stared speechlessly at his labourer ; 
for that gold watch was as well known 
on Wildersmoor as the North Rode 
Church clock. 

“Ay,” said Dick, “it’s a noice job, 
aren’t it? A gold watch as cost I conna 
tell how mooch; to say nowt o’ th’ 
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glory an’ th’ inscription on th’ back an’ 
a’? Wheer wur Flixton sending th’ 
sack ?” 

“O’er to Riverton by th’ train.” 

Dick’s heart sank. Anywhere round 
Wildersmoor the watch would be recog- 
nised ; but in Riverton ! 

“Why couldna thee keep it 7 thy 
breeches pocket ?” pursued Blackshaw. 

“Theer’s coppers 
int. The watch 
would ha’ been 
scratted all o’er.” 

*Tha’s getten two 
pockets.” 

“ Ay, but theer’s 
my knife 7’ th’ other, 
an’ string an’ 
things.” 

“ Pve half a moind 
to give thee a hid- 
ing!” cried Black- 
shaw wrathfully. 

“ Well, if it cooms 
to that ” said 
Dick, rolling up his 
shirt-sleeves. 

At this critical 
point of the discus- 
sion Mrs. Blackshaw 
appeared as _ peace- 
maker. 

“Thee men are a’ 
alike,” she remarked 
calmly. ‘“ Fur ever 
quarrelling o’erthings 
instead o’ trying to 
straighten ’em. Why 
conna thee go o’er 
to Flixton’s an’ see 
if th’ sack’s yet 
theer ?” 

This glimmer of 
hope sent Dick to 
the gate with a 
rush, where he ran 














what I’d loike to know is, how coom 
they 7 th’ middle o’ th’ potato sack ?” 

“Set thee down i’ th’ porch, Flixton,” 
said Blackshaw, relieved by the re- 
covery of the watch. “Set thee down, 
an’ we'll hear what th’ fool’s getten to 
say fur hissen. He’s been gone ever 
sin’ six o’clock o’ th’ morn.” 

“Tt wur accident,” said Dick, and 








against a stout man 
just alighting from a 
tradesman’s cart. 

“What do yo’ chaps mean by sending 
me owd clothes an’ a gold watch i’ a 
sack o’ potatoes?” he demanded. “ This 
isna th’ toime o’ year fur conjuring tricks.” 

“Eh, Flixton, yon watch wur my 
feyther’s,” 

“Ay, I see,” handing it to Dick. 
“T’ve read th’ inscription. If it wur 
mine I’d take more care on’t. ‘Tha’ll find 
th’ coat an’ waistcoat i’ my cart. But 


“**7 mout put up th’ askin’s next Sunday.’” 


forthwith he proceeded to relate the day’s 
adventures, 

“Well,” observed Flixton when the 
story came to anend, “this is a tale as 
will’ be told o’ thee when tha’rt a gron- 
feyther! Ay, it will that! I never 
heard its loike.” 

Hitherto Blackshaw had made no 
comment. He now inquired grimly, 
“ Wheer wur th’ lass?” 

Dick had not mentioned Mally. 
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“‘Th’ lass?” he responded, with em- 
barrassed surprise. 

“ Ay, th’ lass. Dunnot tell me theer 
wurna a iass in’t somewheer. Happen 
hoo wur helping thee to pick up th’ 
potatoes ?” 

“Nay, hoo wur gone afore then,” 
Dick protested energetically—“ long afore 
then. I nobbut gave her a lift at the 
start.” 

“Wheer to?” 

“ Nigh th’ Hall ”—a trifle shamefacedly. 

Blackshaw turned to Flixton for sym- 
pathy. “Dost tha hear him? ‘Th’ 
Hall !—an’ it lies due east, an’ he wur 
told to carry th’ sack to thee.” 

** Eh, well, th’ lad’s courting, tha sees,” 
replied Flixton, with a tolerant smile. 

“An’ if he is, he needna make such 
a fool o’ hissen.” 

“Tha wur as big a fool thysen 7’ thy 
courting days,” said Mrs. Blackshaw, who 
had been an interested listener. 

“Nay, that I wurna,” with considerable 
warmth. ‘I'll swear I wurna!” 

“Thee men-folk allus forget a’ as thee 
dunnot want to remember,” responded 
his wife. “I reckon that’s th’ difference 
betwixt men an’ women. Yo’ never find 
a woman forgetting owt. Eh, when I 
think o’ thy courting days an’ th’ marlocks 
tha cut in ’em, I could fair laugh th’ cap 
off my head!” 

*“Get thee gone to thy dinner,” said 
Blackshaw, addressing Dick, who was 
grinning sympathetically. “I reckon tha 
wants it. An’ tha’d better get wed; I 
see nowt else as’ll knock sense into 
thee.” 

That evening Dick hung over a gate 
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and conversed with the rosy-cheeked 
young woman who had been the cause 
of the day’s misfortunes. 

“Eh, Mally, I’ve earnt a wife this 
day,” he said, when he finished the 
recital of his woes. 

She eyed him with laughing scorn. 
“Tf tha’d ha’ put thysen into th’ sack 
along wi’ thy coat an’ waistcoat, tha great 
gowk, tha’d ha’ been whoam to thy 
dinner.” 

“Eh, I ne’er thowt o’ that,” responded 
Dick. A pause and a prodigious sigh. 
“PDunnot be hard on me, Mally. I 
conna think o’ things when Tm a’ th’ 
toime thinking o’ thee. A chap conna 
do his work wi his moind a’ of a 
twitter.” 

“T con do my work well enow,” with 
a laugh. 

“ Ay, but it’s different wi’ a mon, tha 
sees,” 

“T dunnot see it.” 

“ Well, tha mun take my word for it.” 

“Eh, thee men are poor chaps by 
theesen.” 

“'Thot’s true enow, Mally. Th’ Al- 
mighty wur evidently o’ thot way 0’ 
thinking when He said mon mun ha’ a 
helpmeet. I’m fair lost wi’out a_help- 
meet, Mally.” 

“T think tha art.” 

“T mout,” very insinuatingly, “ put up 
th’ askin’s next Sunday.” 

“Thee mout,” indifferently. 

“Ay, but what would thee say if I did?” 

*T conna tell.” 

“Well, tha wouldna put ’em down, 
would tha?” 

“Tha’d better put ’em up an’ see.” 











BOOKS TO READ. 


BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


HE last month or two has not 
produced anything sensationally 
valuable in any department ; Mr. 

Joseph Conrad’s Lord jim is the last 
great book of English literature. ‘The 
question almost arises whether it is worth 
while to keep pace with new books, 
whether there are not many other things 
more worth studying, such, for example, as 
old books. Moreover, the world existed 
for a long time before printing was 
invented, and will, we may hope, exist 
a long time after it is repudiated by 
humanity. Assuredly every book ever 
written by a living man is worth some- 
thing, but it is doubtful whether reading 
any book is worth as much as watching 
a sunset or smoking a pipe. ‘Then, again, 
there is the enormous neglect of the work 
that has already been done in literature. 
How ignorant we are of masterpieces ! 
How few of the great works of the language 
we have each of us really read is a 
horrible mystery; it will probably never 
be known until the last day. I admit 
I should very much like to see what 
would happen if some poet with a talent 
for agreeable impudence were to include 
in his blank verse epic two or three 
comparatively little-known pages from 
Paradise Lost. 1 doubt if he would 
be detected. I believe that if I were 
only gifted myself with moral courage, 
I could hail the author of Sartor 
Resartus as a young man of whom 
more might be expected, and point out 
that the faults of Mr. W. Wordsworth 
are only those that lend a fascination 
to youth. I suspect that the literary 
world would be quite seriously impressed 
if Mr. William Archer began a dramatic 
critique in the following manner: “A 
new and profoundly serious drama has 
appeared. Its scene is laid in one 
of those northern countries of Europe 
to which we owe the modern realistic 
tragedy. It is a psychological study of 
a morbid and neurotic character, upon 
whom is laid the responsibilities of a 
hereditary complication. In the first 
scene Mr. Shakespeare introduces one 
of those supernatural touches which lend 
a moment’s relief to the tension of his 
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merciless naturalism in the introduction 
of Hamlet’s father’s ghost.” 

As far as literature is concerned 
indeed, I think that a man might very 
well get as much cultivation as he is 
likely to get without coming within two 
hundred years of the present date. But 
no one who is fit to live in this world 
cares pre-eminently, or even especially, 
about literature. ‘There are a great many 
books now being produced which will 
be forgotten twenty years hence, but 
which it is highly desirable that we should 
all read, precisely because they will be 
forgotten twenty years hence. 

One of the books that we have to 
read is Mr. George Moore’s Sister 
Teresa (Fisher Unwin). We have to 
read it because it is able and thoughtful 
and monumental; but do not let us 
pretend to be happy about the fact. 
Mr. George Moore has every literary 
merit except the essential one for which 
no one has found any name. I have 
sometimes fancied that the reason of 
Mr. Moore’s remarkable virulence against 
Stevenson was the fact that Stevenson 
possessed, and was indeed the incarnation 
of, that intangible spiritual lightness, that 
sixth sense of literature, which is sometimes 
called humour and sometimes humility. 
Mr. George Moore hates humour with 
a healthy and honourable hatred, as a 
naturalist hates the supernatural. Sister 
Teresa is, as we all know, a continuation 
of that very able book, Zve/yn Jnnes. 
In Lvelyn Innes the heroine runs 
away with a somewhat profligate man 
of fashion, beguiles the interludes with 
a Celtic visionary, and finally deciding 
that the life of a singing girl is incon- 
sistent with her innate sense of purity, 
retires into a nunnery. The sequel is 
the account of her troubles, her doubts, 
and her relapses in attempting to follow 
the religious life. 1 cannot pretend 
that it very much surprises me that a 
woman who found it entirely impossible 
to be a moral opera-singer should have 
found it much easier to be an immoral nun. 
The celibate life has been followed in all 
ages from deliberate choice by thoroughly 
courageous and healthy-minded women. 
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It seems a little intolerable that it should 
be presented to us as the mere refuge 
and spiritual hospital for a demoralised 
spiritual cripple. The sum total of the 
conversion of Evelyn Innes seems to me 
to bear a considerable resemblance to the 
single verse of Kingsley’s poem— 


** Now earth to earth in convent walls, 
To earth in churchyard sod ; 
I was not good enough for man, 
And so I’m given to God.” 


It need not be said that Mr. Moore’s 
novel contains a great deal of force and 
vitality, a great deal of architectural 
imagination, and a great deal of that 
seriousness in which lie the only chances 
of the joy of life. But if I belonged 
to the Catholic Church, I am_ very 
certain that I should prefer that that 
great and ancient communion should be 
slandered and reviled as Babylon and 
the Scarlet Woman than that it should 
be patronised with the ineffable patronage 
of Mr. George Moore. 


Again, the new book of John 
Oliver Hobbes, Zhe Serious Wooing 


(Methuen), is worth reading, if scarcely 
worth remembering. Almost every one 
in the story is, of course, of aristocratic 
lineage, with the exception of one Socialist, 
whose intellectual pride is at least as 
pompous and exclusive as anybody else’s 
pride of family. ‘This taste for dealing 
with nothing but dukes and earls is a 
curious trait in Mrs. Craigie. I am not 
sure that the self-conscious snobbish- 
ness of her comedies is not worse than 
the unconscious snobbishness of a penny 
novelette. Coming after those two noble 
and magnanimous romances, Zhe School 
for Saints and Robert Orange, this 
book has something of the same effect 
of bathos as the end of a pantomime at 
which the fairy prince turns into a clown 
and the princess into a columbine. It 
tells the story, very easily and brilliantly, 
of course, of a lady of high station, married 
in early life to a lunatic earl, who was 
persuaded to elope with a prominent 
Socialist, whose views led him to regard 
the cevemony of marriage with a modest 
and almost prudish disgust. ‘ My union 
with Mr. Luttrel,” the heroine writes to 
her sister, ‘is in every way more binding 
and serious than any marriage, because 
there is more at stake; more sacrifices 
have been and must be made.” I make 
this quotation because this very current 
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piece of free-love logic always struck me 
as very amusing. ‘The only conceivable 
objection that any one has ever brought 
against the institution of marriage is 
that it is too binding and serious. To 
claim that irregular unions bring a 
greater responsibility and are more diffi- 
cult to repudiate is simply to claim that 
they are more unquestionably marriages. 

There is one work of fiction that is 
really worthreading, even if it is ephemeral. 
To have read it is like having been just in 
lime to see an earthquake. Mr. M. P. 
Shiel’s novel, Zhe Lord of the Sca 
(Grant Richards), is a positively outrageous 
book. ‘The reader remains in a kind of 
doubt whether it is outrageously good or 
outrageously bad. Ina sense it is unsatis- 
factory, but it would be truer to say that 
it over-satisfies. It deals with a colossal 
twentieth-century hero, a kind of humani- 
tarian Napoleon, who conceives the idea 
that he may at once demonstrate the 
monstrosity of property in land and at 
the same time paralyse all its power in 
modern civilisation by claiming as _ his 
own property the whole of the sea. He 
lines it with forts like a frontier, and 
actually holds it as a neutral territory, 
arresting all intercourse between nations. 
The story has something of the wildly 
confident tone of the Book of Revelation. 
It is at least worth reading, whether it is 
a masterpiece or a curiosity. 

There are, of course, other novels which, 
though they scarcely come up in any case 
to the novelist’s highest standard, are yet, 
if only by reason of the name upon the 
title-page, hardly to be entirely ignored. 
Among these are Zhe Jnheritors, by Mr. 
Joseph Conrad; Zhe Luck of the Vails, 
by Mr. E. F. Benson; Second Youth of 
Theodora Desanges, by Mrs. Lynn Lynton ; 
and Cinderella, by Mr. S. R. Crockett. 

In poetry there has been at least one 
genuine and interesting novelty. ‘The 
Poems of Lady Margaret Sackville (John 
Lane) show promise—not in the ordinary 
sense, which amounts to little more than 
the promise of a runaway debtor. They 
show promise on which we can rely—the 
kind of promise that a poet makes to 
himself. Lady Margaret Sackville attacks 
some very big problems, especially the 
problem of whether a woman does not 
give up more than she gains when she gives 
up liberty for marriage and hope for mere 
happiness. As is proper and admirable 
in a lady writer, she does not know in the 
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least what she means, but she describes 
very vividly what she feels. Her principal 
poem, “ Pan and the Maiden,” tells the 
story of a girl whose happiness with her 
lover was interrupted by a sudden eruption 
of that wild desire of woodland liberty 
which is connected in mythology with the 
name of Pan. ‘The young woman protests 
passionately to the young man that she 
loves him eternally, adding (in the modern 
manner), as a mere casual parenthesis, 
that she cannot endure to remain a 
moment longer in his company. ‘This 
particular form of devotion is perhaps a 
little difficult for some of us to understand. 
At any rate, I cannot disguise a certain 
sympathy for the young man, who cotld 
not comprehend why the young lady’s 
adoration of him should take the form 
of eloping with a very elderly Greek god, 
whom no one has ever thought of wor- 
shipping for nearly two thousand years. 
The dullness of the young man seems at 
least worthy of pity rather than reproof. 

Mr. John Davidson is a poet who must 
remain interesting. It must always be 
remembered to his credit that he did 
a great deal of violence to the idea of the 
importance of art. He is forcible, per- 
sonal, and sincere. His greatest defect 
as a poet is a desire to scorn things, 
which means a desire to be ignorant 
of them. ‘The true poet shuts nothing 
out; he looks upon nothing contempt- 
uously, except perhaps upon contempt. 
The Testament of a Vivisector (Grant 
Richards), which Mr. Davidson has 
just published, is singularly strenuous 
and interesting. Every word, almost, is 
telling and appropriate—indeed, there is 
scarcely a verbal error in it, except the 
title, which might have been called with 
more precision Zhe Testament of a 
Raving Lunatic. Mr. Davidson’s poem 
is an apology for vivisection from the 
standpoint of a most extraordinary kind of 
mystical atheism. ‘The hero adopts the 
theories of the Materialists, an extra- 
ordinary philosophical sect which once 
existed in the world. They held that 
thought was merely one form of matter, 
or as Mr. Davidson puts it— 


** Thus the tormented common mind of man 
A mode of Matter warring with itself.” 


Of course all serious philosophers long 
ago decided that the theory that mind is to 
be explained by matter is a mist of words ; 
it cannot even be called untrue, it is so 
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unmeaning. It is like saying that a donkey 
is really the same thing as its own tail. It 
is better worth while to consider the con- 
ception entertained by Mr. Davidson of 
the feelings of a great vivisectionist. Mr. 
Davidson conceives him as finding a kind 
of appalling ecstacy in his work. Any- 
thing more unlike the attitude of a real 
man of science could hardly be conceived. 
The true man of science no more enjoys 
vivisection than the scavenger enjoys 
garbage or the hangman enjoys the drop. 
It is the curse of the artist’s mind that, 
while its imagination can take in the 
abysses of the heavens, it cannot even 
imagine a man doing what he does not 
like. Mr. Davidson believes that the 
vivisector does his work because it makes 
him feel triumphant; it never seems to 
occur to him that the vivisector may do it 
although it makes him feel sick. ‘lhis is 
the way Mr. Davidson writes of it— 
** No hallowed awe 
That ever wrapt a pale inquisitor 
Beholding pangs of stubborn heresy 


A-sweat upon the rack, surpassed the fierce, 
Exalted anguish of my thought.” 


Here the poet, with a poet’s miserable love 
of pleasure, does an enormous injustice 
to two great classes of historic men—the 
old persecutors and the modern men of 
science. ‘The old persecutors tortured 
because the thing had to be done for 
the sake of men’s souls; the modern 
men of science torture because it has to be 
done for the sake of men’s bodies. Either 
of them may be right or wrong ; but there 
is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
either of them enjoyed their work. 
Another book of poetry that is worth 
rescuing from the oblivion of things that 
are a month old, is Anni Fugaces, by 
R. C. Lehmann (John Lane). It would 
be difficult indeed to imagine anything 
more different from the statuesque severity 
of Lady Margaret Sackville or the 
engaging violence of Mr. John David- 
son. Mr. Lehmann writes of sport and 
camaraderie, of old friends and old 
dinners, and his style has that lyrical 
fluency which makes us almost forget that 
it is an art to write in poetry, so that we 
could almost imagine that Mr. Lehmann 
would always speak in it. Songs and 
toasts, and pleasant and manly sentiment, 
are at least as much facts of nature as 
frustrated unions or the dissected back- 
bone of a dead horse—indeed, it is even 
more daring to write like Mr. Lehmann 
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than like Mr. Davidson, for an English- 
man is always more ashamed of his good 
feelings than of his bad. Yet we have all 
had some moments in which our thoughts 
were as simple and sociable as an old 
song, and when it would have been more 
natural to speak in poetry than to speak 
in prose. Of these seasons Mr. Lehmann, 
after the order of Calverley and J. K.S., 
may well be the high priest. 

The new instalment of the letters of 
Marie Bashkirtseff (Grant Richards) is 
interesting, but only in the same manner 
and the same degree as the former instal- 
ment. ‘They form an admirable study in 
the art of being sixteen years old during 
the whole period between twelve and 
twenty-four. ‘They contain a_ brilliant 
correspondence with Guy de Maupassant, 
in which the lady succeeds to some extent 
in making a fool of that great novelist 
at the inconsiderable expense of making 
a fool of herself. It is only fair to say 
that both correspondents come out of 
the matter with a good deal of essential 
dignity, considering the entirely insane 
character of the whole proceeding. 

Messrs. Goupil & Co. have brought out 
a large and sumptuous work on Charles 
ZT. by Mr. Osmund Airy, LL.D., pro- 
fusely illustrated and seriously compiled. 
It is to be the first of a series of such 
works on various sovereigns of England. 
It contains admirable portraits of Charles 
II. and all his most eminent and able 
advisers, so that any one interested in the 
physiognomy of scoundrels will find it 
fuller and more reliable than the Newgate 
Calendar. Perhaps the only omission from 
this valuable series of portraits are those 
of the Duke of Ormond and the Marquis 
of Halifax. Mr. Airy may have felt that 
these would have destroyed the artistic 
unity of his book, as they were both of 
them reasonably honest men. ‘The idea 
of the series seems a good one, and though 
Mr. Airy is perhaps a little too hard on 
Charles II., his book is a good beginning. 
Charles II. had undoubtedly all the 
faults which Mr. Airy lays to his charge ; 
but no man should be ill-natured in 
speaking of Charles II.—it gives Charles 
If., who was offensively good-natured, so 
great an advantage over him. 

Among the other books which should not 
be neglected is Mr. Augustus Jessopp’s 
Before the Great Pillage (Fisher Unwin). 
It consists of a series of papers chiefly 
devoted to maintaining that we have lost 
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much in losing that medizval system of 
ecclesiastical power and possessions which 
was destroyed at the Reformation. It is 
written with all Dr. Jessopp’s accustomed 
ability, and the thesis may find a great 
degree of acceptance in the century which 
believes in every other century except itself. 

Another work which thoroughly deserves 
attention is Zhe Heart of the Empire, 
a series of articles by various hands upon 
those problems of London and our great 
cities which may be called the organic, as 
distinct from the functional, diseases of the 
Empire. _ If, therefore, there is little that 
is of immortal texture in this current 
literature as it passes by us, it cannot 
surely be a valid reason for neglecting 
interesting items that they are items that 
will never appear again. Men would rush 
in scores to see an eclipse that was just 
passing or a house that was just about to 
be pulled down. But they seem to think 
that if they neglect the fiery chronicle of 
some actual human heart it is a sufficient 
excuse for them that the chronicle will 
soon be torn up and cast to the winds for 
ever. There is no such thing as a worthless 
book, any more than there is any such 
thing as a worthless incident. The news- 
papers keep us daily informed of all the 


incidents of the planet—tornadoes and 
murders and general elections. ‘They do 
not confine themselves, like fastidious 


literary critics, to the really harmonious 
tornadoes or the really artistic murders. 
Events are perpetually going on in the 
intellectual world, as in the material ; the 
human mind no more remains still for an 
instant than the sea. But these intellec- 
tual events are not announced in head- 
lines or sown broadcast in special editions. 
No glaring poster announces the fact that 
Mr. George Meredith has just had a very 
ingenious thought. No newsboy thrusts 
in our faces the information that Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne has invented three 
new similes connected with sweet peas. 
Yet this eternally multiplying mental 
progeny is always going forth, Man’s 
view of the world is not the same for two 
seconds together. If this news from the 
human soul which we gain in books 
seems shallow and antiquated, it is 
because it is suppressed and distorted by 
such censors as the tongue and pen. If 
we think little of the men who surround 
us in literature, it is not because we have 
had so much of them, but because we 
have had so little. 
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Kilchurn Castile. 


LOCH AWE. 


BY VIOLET DEFRIES. 
Prato I for aye beside thy glories rest, 
Then were I blest : 
The din of cities, filtered from afar, 
Sets naught ajar ;— 
My brain from out thy bounteous calm would gain 
Some peaceful pain, 
Some shadow of thy softly flowing days 
And sunset rays. 
The moon o’er Struan rising were more dear 


Than moon or sun elsewhere. 


From out thy silent wisdom I would glean 





The mystic sheen. 
Dumb trust within my troubled heart should dwell ‘ 


And Nature tell 
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Her secrets. Like a loving thrall I’d list, 
Till, fancy-kist, 

Within my ear the whisp’ring voices pealed, 
And truth revealed 

A glimmer of the hidden myst’ry wrapt 


Within her hills snow-capped. 


To town I hie me, as a truant child 
By flowers wiled : 

Amid the beating of the busy hum 
My soul sits dumb ; 

Soft sentiment from callous real’ty flees ; 
Nor green of trees, 

Nor imag’ry of pictured plashing burn 
Can bid return 


The instant fleeting, flutt’ring of a thought 


By Nature softly caught. 





Islands on Loch Awe 
































A SEASIDE EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY A. B. 


HERE are some arts which cannot 
be practised in solitude. Crusoe 
on his island might conceivabiy 

have been a poet or a painter or a 
musician ; but it is quite certain that he 
could not have been a theatrical critic. 
That is a reason why your dramatic critic 
in a country lane or by the seashore 
is apt to strike one as a_ pathetically 
ludicrous figure. Apollo among. the 
shepherds of Admetus could at least mind 
sheep ; but Aristotle in the same plight 
would have been hopelessly out of it. 
When the late M. Francisque Sarcey took 
his annual seaside holiday at Royan he 
used to get over the difficulty by spending 
his evenings at the local casino. At the 
English watering-place from which I am 
writing there is not even a Punch-and- 
Judy show to help me to keep my hand 
in. It would seem a convenient moment 
for meditation and for that chastening 
* examination of conscience” which Renan 
prescribed as the periodical duty of every 
sincere man. “The first duty of the 
sincere man,” said he, “is to be careful 
not to influence his own opinions, to let 
reality reflect itself within him as in the 
photographer’s dark room, and to play 
the spectator at the inner battles which 
ideas fight out in the depths of his 
consciousness. ‘There should be no 


alongside the internal modications of our 
intellectual retina we should remain 
passive. .. . The production of truth is 
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an objective phenomenon, foreign to our- 
selves, occurring within us, yet apart from 
us—a sort of chemical precipitate that we 
should be content to contemplate with 
curiosity. From time to time it is a good 
thing to pause, in some sort to collect 
oneself, so as to see how one’s way of 
looking at the world has changed.” In 
the dead silence between two theatrical 
seasons, a silence broken only by the 
lapping of the August tide, the critic 
may try, for a change, to be Renan’s 
sincere man, 





ROBABLY his self-confessing mood, 
penitent as it may be, will not be 
humble enough to satisfy all parties. 

Many people positively enjoy “larning him 
to be a toad.” ‘Thus I see that some one 
has lately been branding dramatic critics 
as ‘‘interfering nuisances” and “ undesir- 
able excrescences of the age,” whose craft 
is “elaborate humbug.” ‘This gentleman 
is apparently vexed because a critic who 
admires //erod is not made deliriously 
happy by the horse-play of farce. Con- 
trariwise, Mr. Stephen Phillips lately 
expressed some annoyance in this magazine 
because the complacent critics of farce 
were allowed to review Herod. Neither 
expostulant, I venture to suggest, does 
well to be angry. A catholic criticism 
ought to be capable of comprehending 
both entertainments and of putting each 
in its proper place.. Under the same 
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metric system it is possible to use different 
weights. Both gentlemen forget the ideal 
critic of Aristotle, the accomplished and 
cultivated member of society (6 xapies), of 
whom Professor Courthope * recently dis- 
coursed to the University of Oxford. ‘The 
proposal that good critics should tackle 
good art, while bad critics should tackle 
bad art (wherein the good critics would be 
“interfering nuisances”), shows a quaint 
ignorance of what is meant by criticism. 


O ; the critic, in his examination of 
conscience, is hardly likely to have 
qualms about being an undesirable 

excrescence of the age. But he will 
certainly ask himself what title he has to 
be called 6 xapées, and if he be modest, 
he will admit at once.that he has no such 
title, that there are of necessity defects 
in his culture, and that his taste cannot 
in the nature of things be impeccable. 
That reflection will make him sorry for 
some of his trenchant judgments. It will 
incline him as far as possible to avoid the 
judicial attitude as nothing better than 
a pose. Such definite epithets as “ good” 
and “bad,” “right” and “ wrong,” even 
“successful” and “unsuccessful,” will 
become suspect to him. Far be it from 
me to say that there is no good and bad, 
right and wrong, success and failure, in art. 
That position would be the blank negation 
of all criticism. But criticism is one 
thing ; the critic’s mind is another, and 
a very fallible thing. It is good for critics 
to cry aloud (in the dead season, at the 
seaside, with no players or playwrights 
within earshot): “We are all miserable 
sinners ; none of us fulfils the Aristote- 
lean ideal ; none of us is an accomplished 
and cultivated member of society; but 
we have to carry on our trade as though 
we were.” And then, if so minded, we 
can go hunt for sea-anemones with a light 
heart. 


HERE is a crushing retort to most 
fault-finders : “ Just you try to do 
it yourself!” It is, to be sure, no 

answer to criticism. Nay, it is a sheer 
- irrelevance. And yet there is a sting in 


it which it is good for the critic to feel. 
It will help him to remember that art is 
difficult, and that, nine times out of ten, 
he cannot do at all that which he blames 


* «Life in Poetry: Law in Taste,” 1901. 
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player or playwright for doing ill. It will 
teach him humility, acting, as the Latin 
tag says, as an emollient on his manners 
and withholding from them the permission 
to be fierce. But the critic must not be 
too humble on this score. I seem to 
find an excessive humility in a recent 
utterance of a critic always worth listening 
to, even when he is perverse. ‘“ ‘There is 
only one way,” said Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
“to become a critic of any consequence, 
and that is by practising the art you 
criticise.” Well, the facts point the other 
way. Few dramatic critics of consequence 
have written plays. Corneille, Dryden, 
Lessing, Goethe, Jules Lemaitre, I think 
pretty well exhaust the list. Of histrionic 
critics of consequence who have practised 
the art of acting I can call to mind only 
one—George Henry Lewes, who played 
Shylock in the provinces. A critical 
knowledge of acting or play-writing is best 
acquired by contemplating and comparing 
all the best specimens of it, not by 
dabbling in it yourself, just as for connois- 
seurship in china we go to the collector, 
not to the potter. And so I must ask 
leave to differ from that thoughtful 
American critic Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
when he says that “actors, in spite of 
jealousy and prejudice, are the best critics 
of acting. Other people praise or blame 
because they happen to like or dislike a 
temperament, or because an actress is a 
girl or an old woman.” fT ‘These are only 
some of the reasons for which other 
people praise or blame. But even were 
they, as Mr. Hapgood assumes, the sole 
reasons, I submit that the other people 
would not be so very far wrong. For 
temperament and personal charm are 
the most important things in acting. 
Actors are naturally reluctant to admit 
that the all-important things are just the 
things which no intelligence or industry 
can acquire. Yet the mere mimetic 
faculty is as nothing by comparison, and 
entrance “ into the skin of the part” only 
a lucky accident. The art of “ dressing 
up,” of disguise, of deceiving the public, 
is mere trickery. It is generally the mark 
of the clever amateur, At this moment 
probably the most skilful “ impersonator ” 
in London is not an actress at all, but a 
lady well known in Society, who has played 
some queer practical jokes on one of His 
Majesty’s judges. The perfect coincidence 
of player with part is, as I say, a happy 
t ‘* The Stage in America,” 1901.- 
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accident, and we can get along quite com- 
fortably without it—as, for instance, when 
Duse plays Marguerite Gauthier. What 
we cannot do without is force, or charm, of 
temperament—that is to say, the essential 
man or woman within the player. This is 
Duse’s secret, just as it is Sarah Bernhardt’s 
and Réjane’s and Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
and Mr. Forbes « Robertson’s. Their 
executive ability is only important as a 
means of enabling them freely to reveal 
their true selves. And it is this that 
makes histrionic criticism always delicate, 
and, in a sense, always unfair. In praising 
or blaming a player, you must ultimately 
come to praise or blame of the unalterable 
part of him, the man himself—just that in 
him for which he is not responsible. 





ES, it seems a little unfair. And yet 
the player is herein no worse off 
than the critic hmself. For the 

important thing in the critic is not his art, 
but the temperament behind it. In mere 
critical skill, in sheer mastery of dialectic, 
who is worthy to be compared to-day with 
M. Ferdinand Brunetitre? Yet I will 
make bold to say he has never gained the 
affection of a single reader, and, for my 
part, Pickwickianly speaking, I detest him, 
He is fond of declaring, after Pascal, that 
“Je moi est haissable,” and I always feel 
inclined to reply to that, “ Well, you ought 
to know”—so unamiable is his tempera- 
ment, so hectoring, so ‘‘savage and 
tartarly.”. The importance to the critic of 
a sympathetic temperament lies in this, 
that the art of criticism is the art of affect- 
ing —“ infecting ” is Tolstoy’s odd word— 
other people with your own feelings. 
Tolstoy defines all art on that basis, as we 
know ; and, without pledging myself to all 
his conclusions, I hold him to be indis- 
putably right as regards the art of criticism. 
But it was not reserved for Tolstoy to 
discover this truth. Under date Oct. 3, 
1762, Gibbon records: “Till now I was 
acquainted only with two ways of criticising 
a beautiful passage ; the one, to show by 
an exact anatomy of it the distinct beauties 
of it, and whence they sprung ; the other, 
an idle exclamation, or a general en- 
comium, which leaves nothing behind it. 
Longinus has shown me that there is a 


third. He tells me his own feelings upon 
reading it; and tells them with such 
energy that he communicates them.” 


Bully for Longinus and his Tepi tous ! 
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Criticism is indeed the art of telling your 
own feelings with such energy that you 
communicate them. 


UT therein lurks an insidious tempta- 
tion for the critic, and some intimate 
misgivings about it should certainly 

find their place in his seaside “ examina- 
tion of conscience.” We have seen that, 
for the completion of the electric circuit, 
as it were, between the critic and_ his 
reader, two things are indispensable: he 
must have (1) feelings to communicate, 
and (2) force to communicate them. Now, 
it is not always easy to have feelings. 
Many plays are produced in London every 
year which are neither good nor bad, but 
simply null. In the French phrase, ‘‘They 
don’t exist,” or, at any rate, their vitality 
is so low as to be a negligible quantity. 
But not, unfortunately, negligible by the 
critic. It is his business to animate the 
inanimate, to ‘‘create a soul under the 
ribs of death” ; for, at all costs, he must 
have feelings to transmit. Hence the fre- 
quent temptation to exaggerate, to “pump 


up” emotion, to make bricks without straw, 
or at least a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. When Léon, the mummer who was 


always playing to the gallery in Steven- 
son’s “ Providence and the Guitar,” supped 
miserably on half a cold sausage, his 
features, nevertheless, assumed “the re- 
laxed expression of the  over-eaten.” 
There are many cold sausages in the 
theatrical menu. Your friend, reading 
your twopence-coloured ‘notice,” goes 
to the piece and finds it penny-plain. 
“T didn’t see all that in it,” he says, 
not without asperity. You are prepared 
for him, of course. You reply, blandly, 


that you cannot give him eyes, or, 
truculently, that none are so_ blind, 
etc. But still your conscience pricks 


you, and you admit to yourself that 
the gentleman who described dramatic 
criticism as “‘elaborate humbug” after all 
blundered into a truth—blundered_be- 
cause this particular weakness of the art, as 
a matter of fact, wholly escaped his detec- 
tion. Nor is that all. Even when you 
have caught your hare, you have to cook 
it: I mean that when you have feelings you 
have to communicate them forcibly. ‘That 
means, in practice, that you have to choose 
some pattern for your “notice,” some 
definite order for your remarks which shall 
fix them in the reader’s mind, some arti- 
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fice of antithesis or echo, or ‘‘ refrain.” 
The happy exercise of this choice is the 
most delightful part of criticism; it is 
here, if anywhere, that the critic gets his 
chance of relieving criticism from the cant 
reproach that it never “creates.” But, 
while chortling in his joy, the critic will 
do well to bethink him of Numa Rou- 
mestan’s electioneering address. Numa 
wound up by promising his electors all 
sorts of impossible prizes. ‘ Why,” asked 
his wife, “dg you tell those lies?” ‘* Oh,” 
answered Numa, with a shrug, “‘Cest une 
affaire de mise a point.” And this desire 
for the finishing touch, for having the 
thing “done to a turn,” does assuredly 
tempt the critic to cook his facts, to pass 
over those elements of the play or the 
acting which do not fit easily into the 
scheme of his “notice,” and to lay undue 
stress upon those elements which do. Joe 
Gargery would give us a name for criticism 
which has yielded to that temptation. It 
is a little too “ architectooralooral.” 





nuns in 


HE good Mr. George 
Moore’s Sister Teresa had one 


grievance. ‘They had to cut their 
confessions short. Perhaps the dramatic 
critic has now been allowed ample time to 
make his confession to the waves. But 
room must be found for just one more 
possible peccadillo. It is a question of 
the critic’s susceptibility to external in- 
fluence. I do not myself believe that any 
direct influence of this kind is operative 
in London to-day. A‘sthetic, even more 
than moral, scruples prevent that. Fcr 
the critic who takes an interest in his 
work, whose primary aim is to produce 
a good piece of criticism, knows perfectly 
well that his work will be rendered in- 
artistic by the intrusion of any personal 
considerations. You can no more write 
a good criticism than a good poem to 
order. Every critic is beset by petitions 
from well-meaning persons to “find a 
good word for young Dick So-and-So.” 
Your correspondent was at school with 
Dick’s father, and Dick (who brings on 
a letter in the second act) is a very nice 
lad, just engaged to be married. Morally, 
of course, in nine cases out of ten no 
harm would be done by finding a good 
word for Dick. ‘The fact is that to 
lug in Dick would spoil the “hang” of 
your notice, and a critic who respects 
his work is not going to let that 


happen for any one. But are there no 
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indirect influences? Turning over the 
pages of Mr. Norman Hapgood’s fresh and 
informing book, I find a most interesting 
account of the great American theatrical 
syndicate. “In their desire to influence 
the press, the members of the syndicate 
are only like other managers. In their 
ability to do it they are unrivalled. In 
New York, at least, it is not the obvious 
method, taken by smaller managers, of 
withdrawing advertisements. It is much 
subtler, in its essence like the deference 
which is always given to the very power- 
ful. . .. Their control of most of the 
plays gives them exceptional opportunities 
to pay dramatic critics to write and rewrite 
certain acts or plays, and to give opinions. 
A few newspaper men can be reached 
more directly, but not many. But all 
these things are incidental. ‘The funda- 
mental principle is that the king can do 
no wrong. It is the vague but strong 
desire to be “in it”—the tendency to 
treat with respect and caution any great 
power. ‘This is a psychological necessity. 
. . . It is not venality. It is simply that 
the point of view is strict towards equals, 
reverential towards monarchs.” Well, in 
London things are slightly different. We 
have no all-powerful syndicate. Nor do 
I believe that we have any newspaper 
men who are reached directly by external 
influences of any kind. The traditions of 
American journalism are what they are, 
and are certainly no concern of ours. But 
human nature here is, I suppose, very 
much what it is there, and all men are 
subject to that “ psychological necessity ” 
of which Mr. Hapgood speaks. Critics, 
being mortal men, are unconsciously in- 
fluenced by frestige. Whatever is recom- 
mended by a great or popular name has 
a better chance than what is not so 
recommended of being blindly praised. 
M. Anatole France tells us that Victor 
Cousin discovered sublimities in Pascal 
which have since been discovered to be 
merely the mistakes of a copyist. He 
went into ecstacies over the phrase 
vraccourcis a@’abime, and the phrase turns 
out to have been a printer’s error. And 
so let the dramatic critic, before he turns 
his back on the sea-shore, ask himself 
whether he has always been able to resist 
the glamour of a name. . . . Confession 
of sin has its attendant danger. It argues 
a certain self-importance, and the critic 
must be on his guard against that. Let 
him remember that, even were he the ideal 
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observer postulated by Aristotle, he would 
be still of little account in the Cosmos. 
As it is, he is not even important enough 
to be an “interfering nuisance” or an 
“undesirable excrescence of the age.” 


And in these marine solitudes he becomes 
an animal of quite droll insignificance. 
To have that brought home to him will 
be the especial debt of gratitude he owes 
to the sea air. 
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ON SHORE AND MOSS AND LEA. 
HN OLD CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
BY J. A. OWEN. 








Y title is somewhat ambitious, 
M considering the length of this 
article ; yet it is a fitting one, 
for in this birds’ paradise—of which 
Leasowe Castle is the centre—one has 
rare opportunities of studying the wild 
life of shore and moss and lea, 
A few words first as to Leasowe itself, 
a locality I find little known to people in 
general. Our American cousins can often 
tell us more about our own country than 
many of us know ourselves, for they visit 
nearly all that is worthy of notice here ; 
but when they arrive in Liverpool they 
are pressed, and they rush on to London. 
To them the estuary of the Mersey is 
merely a point of arrival and of departure. 
If they would drive along the romantic 
wooded and rocky heights of Bidstone, 
looking down on Leasowe with its 
curving bay, and the Wirral peninsula, 
which lies between the estuaries of the 
Dee and the Mersey, they would be 
delighted with this stretch of rich Cheshire 
plains, having the long line of Welsh 
mountains to westward,—amongst which 
one can often distinguish Snowdon, Skid- 
daw and Helvellyn,—from Anglesea and the 
Great Orme’s Head, to Moel Fammau, 
“the Mother of Mountains,” and on till 
they are lost to view in the south. 
The ancient tower of Leasowe Castle 
was built in 1593 by Ferdinando, Earl 
of Derby, and intended to be used as a 





racing-box or watch-tower. Now it is 
very close to the sea, which has invaded 
the plain, and it is only separated from 
it by its delightful old-world garden ; but 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was situated 
in the very midst of the Leasowes, and 
it commanded a good view of the 
Wallasey race ground, which is said to be 
the very oldest in England. The Wallasey 
race was transferred to Newmarket in 
1733, and removed again, it was said, 
from Newmarket to Epsom ; and so the 
Derby Stakes grew out of this beginning 
on the Leasowes. Lord Derby then 
owned the whole manor of Wallasey, and 
from the landing-place near this keep he 
often embarked for Ireland and_ his 
Kingdom of Man. There is a rudely 
cut figure of the “Legs of Man” in a 
stone panel in an upper part of the 
tower; and up an old winding stone 
staircase is a room with a little wicket 
in the door, through which food has been 
passed to many a prisoner. But Earl 
Ferdinando died in 1594—the victim of 
witchcraft, it was said; and the manor 
was eventually thrown into Chancery. 
In Collin’s “ Pilot,” which was published 
in 1690, the castle, and indeed the whole 
shore, bore the name of Mockbeggar Hall 
and shore. Space will not allow me to 
follow its varied fortunes ; but after 1798, 
Mrs. Boode, then the owner, made her 
home a hospital for the shipwrecked and 
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the distressed. General Sir Edward Cust 
married her only daughter in 1821. He 
was at the time Colonel of the 16th 
Lancers. The castle had been turned 
into an hotel after Mrs. Boode’s death, 
but he bought and restored it after his 
marriage. He used to tell a pleasant 
story of coming down to breakfast one 
morning and finding that all the servants 
excepting the kitchenmaid had vanished. 
This maid told him that the others were 
down on the shore “picking up golden 
guineas.” And it was a fact ; the coins in 
question being of the reign of William III., 
and supposed to have been lost treasure 
from a vessel carrying payment of the 
troops at the battle of the Boyne. “Golden 
Bank” the spot is called, and now and 
again a sanguine wanderer prods there 
still, in the hope of finding more guineas. 
Cockle-gathering is now more _profit- 
able; the women in bright red, yellow, 
and blue garments, wandering with the 
men, bare-legged, over the wide sands, are 
picturesque-looking figures. They work 
the shore in systematic fashion—it takes 
a fortnight, I was told, to cover the 
ground in their quest — beginning at 
Hoylake and ending at the “ Red Noses” 
of New Brighton. Occasionally a little 
family of gentler breeding will seek health 
here by camping out on the pleasant sand- 
hills ; the father and his children spend the 
days in cockle-picking and shrimping, the 
mother in cooking and reading or mend- 
ing their torn garments on the beach. 
My little girl and I have lately con- 
sidered such a party with feelings of envy. 
About them the fearless little dotterel 
occasionally trips, but he is becoming rare 
here. Flocks of ringed plovers, common 
sandpipers, and dunlins feed about and 
in the shallow pools on the wide sands. 
The ringed plovers breed in small numbers 
on the sandhills. ‘The little gull is a rare 
visitor ; the common and the herring gulls 
are in vast numbers, and cry querulously 
as they foot it on the sands. ‘The curlew 
is there ; he is, as a local naturalist says, 
evidently the appointed sentinel-in-chief of 
the foreshores; the fowlers detest, whilst 
the bird lover and protector blesses him. 
Amongst the great flocks of gulls may 
be seen now and again the greater black- 
backed, chief of his tribe. The late Mr. 
Wrigley of Formby fell in with a wounded 
bird one evening, and caught it, intending 
to make a pet of the creature in his 
garden, ‘Tying his handkerchief round 
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its breast and wings, he tucked it under 
his arm. Soon, however, the other hand, 
which carried his walking-stick, received a 
vigorous peck, and the bird took a good 
mouthful of epidermis and cuticle from it. 
The gull’s position was reversed; but, 
going down a sandhill, his captor turned 
his head to see how the bird was getting 
on. Ina moment up went its flexible 
neck: he was stabbed under the chin and 
bled freely. “After this,” says Mr. 
Wrigley, “I decided to release him, for I 
felt that our natures were very dissimilar.” 

This gentleman kept ample notes of the 
bird life of the estuary of the Mersey, and 
his son recorded his own observations, 
with those of his father, in a charming 
volume—but only for private circulation, 

The lesser black-backed gull comes 
occasionally, and the black-headed gull 
breeds in small numbers in the Formby 
sandhills. ‘The common tern, the grace- 
ful sea swallow, breeds in the “slacks” 
every summer, but these exquisite little 
creatures have been slaughtered ruthlessly 
by roughs from inland Lancashire towns. 
Now, however, bird life is, happily, 
thoroughly well protected on these shores. 
A few Sandwich terns, locally called 
“shrikes” on account of their note, are 
sometimes to be seen amongst their com- 
moner relatives. Once Mr. Wrigley saw 
ten or twelve of these birds following, with 
angry shrieks, in pursuit of two fine herons. 
He watched them, still pursuing, until 
only the forms of the two broad-winged 
birds were darkly visible against the sky. 
The grey phalarope, that very rare bird, 
has been seen here. Mr. Roberts, of 
New Brighton, an ardent bird lover, tells 
me he also has seen one, which was shot 
on the sandy hills just beyond his house. 

Numbers of scoters (“ scoots”” the boys 
call them), the scaup duck, dive over the 
“cockle scaur,” the beds of the young of 
cockles : “ dowkering” it is termed about 
there. Mr. Wrigley, senior, recorded 
having once passed in his steam yacht 
through an immense flock of the black 
scoter, which extended, without his ever 
losing sight of them, from the Palace 
Hotel at Birkdale, Southport, till they 
were abreast of the N.W. Lightship at the 
entrance to the Mersey. Mallards and 
wigeon feed in numbers on the moss in 
the night-time, together with the scaup 
duck —wigeon the latter is also termed 
locally. The stormy petrel comes regu- 
larly every winter after heavy gales, 
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KH CowHAN: 


** CRUEL TO BE KIND.” 


‘Sophy, dear, may we have the door open? I can’t see anything,’ 
Do you suppose I want people to know you're not a man?” 


‘*No, certainly not. 








The “slacks” I have mentioned are 
fresh-water pools which extend just inside 
the outer sandhills. Being mostly dry in 
summer, the shore fowl love to breed 
there. Peewits nest on their banks, and 
the long grasses and sand willow afford 
protection to many fowl. Speaking of 
peewits, the chief local chimney-sweep 
was sent for once to sweep the Formby 
Hall chimneys. “Tell Mr, Wrigley as I 
shan’t sweep no chimbleys so long as 
tuwits’ eggs is agate,” was his message in 
reply. 

A peculiarity of the Formby side of the 
estuary is that nearly all the ditches run 
inland and the moss is very swampy. In 
the cold winter of 1890 about forty wild 
‘swans were seen on Throtacre Moss ; but 
ithe first train that came over the moss 
;embankment sent them trumpeting off to 
the southward, 

“Say ‘Geese!’ to a mossman,” says 
our naturalist, ‘and he will at once throw 
off his usual sleepy manner and quietly 
murmur ‘ Wheer are they?’” ‘The grey 
and the brent goose are only visitors, 


coming and going during the winter, as 
the weather changes. Herons have been 
common all over the moss, owing to the 
nearness of the ancient herony at Scaris- 
brick Hall, 

A rough-legged buzzard was killed near 
Formby Hall in November, 1884, being 
taken eating rabbits which had been 
caught in the traps. All over this district 
the short-eared owl is common, breeding 
in old disused haylofts and the decayed 
trunks of old trees. The stock dove nests 
in the rabbit-holes close to the shore ; 
and, in the woods round, the wood-pigeon 
often breeds. This is called the most 
cunning bird alive, yet lately two of these 
birds have been feeding regularly in one 
of our London parks amongst the common 
pigeons, 

Why does White of Selborne only once 
mention starlings? I wonder. He called 
them “stares.” Were they less common 
in his day than they are now? Countless 
myriads of them, locally called “shebsters,” 
roost in the thick little wood through 
which we walk from Leasowe Castle to 
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‘“The Volunteers who arrived yesterday from South Africa received a most enthusiastic reception.” 


—Daily Papers. 


‘*So, my good fellow, you are one of ¢he heroes, are you?” 


‘No, mum 


the shore. My bedroom window looks 
over them, and they are a source of 
endless interest. ‘They settle so closely 
on the topmost twigs, early in the long 
summer evenings, that they almost seem 
to drop on the top of each other; the 
wood is literally black with them. The 
trees, sycamore chiefly, are thickly planted, 
and the prevailing wind from the sea has 
driven them over, and prevented the upper 
twigs from rising erect at all. ‘The foliage 
on the top surface is so dense that it 
looks as though one could walk over it. 
A glorious resting-place the starlings find 
it. In companies they alight and seem 
to settle; other companies follow; they 
rise again in graceful evolution, circle and 
drop down again, as one bird, in another 
spot. The chatter is incredible. ‘This 
evening, just as they were apparently 
finally settled quite to their mind, the 
band of a Liverpool boys’ summer camp 


‘ began to play on the lawn close to their 


little wood. At the first notes from those 
brazen throats, up rose the countless hosts 
in a dense black cloud, which was dis- 
persed in flocks in an incredibly short 
time. It was truly a unique and 


; I'm only a blooming regular, I am.” 


marvellous sight. Starlings build, of 
course, generally in holes of trees or cliffs 
or banks, but they have been known 
here to build in the stout oaken timbers 
of a wrecked brig on the shore, half a 
mile from shore at high-water, 

And the robins of Leasowe! Surely 
nowhere are they so tame and so plentiful. 
I never entered the old-world garden 
where, sheltered within high stone walls, 
mulberry, medlar, and the finest of fig 
trees have matured and their fruit ripened 
for over two hundred years, without being 
joined by a bright-eyed, inquisitive little 
fellow who followed me everywhere, with 
the greatest show of interest in my 
doings. Reading the paper out on the 
lawn, over a little tea-table, I looked up 
once suddenly, to find Robin eating 
daintily from my bread-and-butter plate. 

Writing from Leasowe Castle about the 
end of the sixteenth century, a poet said: 


** Here doth contentment fold her wings 
And here dwells peace. 
Wide-winged and white, one sees the circling gull 
Disport it in or o’er the sparkling wave. 
In sylvan calm one dwells ’yond fret or care 
Of the cramped city and its sordid crowd,” 
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Goldfinches are said to be getting rare 
in England. Of many localities this is 
true ; the dealer has found too ready a 
sale for these bright little creatures. 
Goldie is called “The Proud Tailor” in 
parts of Lancashire. Here they come 
in great numbers, swaying on the tall 
thistles and eating their fill of the seeds. 
Hawfinches also, and the lovable, easily 
tamed little twites, haunt the place; the 
former committing ravages amongst the 
peas, and the twites flitting among the 
bushes beside a stream that skirts one 
side of the garden. A scanderling—or 
“summer-snipe,” as he is called—came 
to prod into the soft mud with his long 
bill at the edge of this, as I stood 
concealed behind an old hawthorn-tree ; 
and thrushes galore flew out of the great 
mulberry, with big red berries in their 
mouths, which they .enjoyed under the 
hedge. No fallen fruit would they touch 
whilst the tree was laden. ‘The chef used 
to give us very good tarts, by the way, 
at the Hydro here, filled with mulberries 
mixed with apples. ‘The Cust family sold 
the place a little while ago, and it is now 


a pleasant health resort. ‘The head 
gardener is distinctly of opinion that the 
birds, although they do eat their fill of 
fruit, do much more good than harm to 
his domain in general. 

This garden would have delighted Lord 
Bacon, You walk by long stretches of 
wallflowers, which he said were good for 
the health and spirits, or past big beds 
of rosemary and lemon-thyme. Ento- 
mologists would find endless delight here, 
The red admiral is common, and a 
naturalist tells me the moth called Belted 
Beauty, with its wingless mate, is found 
in its season. On the leas outside, in 
spring, the rare Orchis incarnata is one 
of many interesting flowering plants. ‘The 
late Lord de Tabley wrote of these fully 
in his “Flora of Cheshire”; but a few 
of the plants in Leasowe are peculiar to 
the place, having been brought from the 
Continent by the late Lady Cust about 
half a century ago. No spot is so 
favourable for the observation of wild 
life as a large private domain such as 
this, where most of it has been protected 
for nearly three centuries, 
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HERBERT P. SERSHALL. 


“Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of bis ficlds witbstood,— 
Some mute inglorious Milton bere may rest, 


Some Cromwell guiltless of bis country’s blood.” 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFET. 


[After a drawing by S, H. Sime.) 
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A GALLANT he, in summer hours, 
He flits about amid the flowers. 
Sage hath he smelt, yet is not wise, 


And Thyme is nothing in his eyes. 


Gorgeous in all his summer clothes, 
At first he flirted with the Rose ; 
But Rose, she flirted zealously, 


And gave him cause for jealousy. 


Next, to proud Peony 
he comes’; 

But guardian round 

her Bumble 


hums. 





Whereat off nectar fine 
he sups 


From Canterbury Belle, her cups. 


Daisy, she is too innocent ; 
And Violet, too meekly bent ; 
Sweet Pea of lovers hath a score ; 


And Holly Hock will have no more. 
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ISA LLAVE 


he 
hv 


And_ Gillieflower is 
too prim ; 
And Lavender too 
old for him ; 
Red Poppies savour 
of the soil ; 
And Cornflower of 


daily toil ; 


And pretty, sweet Miss Mignonette 
Was hardly of an age as yet 
For any gay Lord Butterfly 


To pass a day with merrily. 


The family of Lilies 


grave 





They rightly knew rs 
him for «4 ; 
knave ; 
And then they took 
it in bad part 


‘That he had broke Nasturtium’s heart. 
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Now seated on a sprig of Box, 
He winked his wicked eye at Stocks. 
Because he thus did jest with Love 


An ancient Snail did him reprove. 


+ Ch Avrow 
Cavtwaco 


"ARRY: 


BY R.. M. 


j RRY upon the Appian Way is no 
new arrival. He trod it as lightly 
in the Augustan Age. ‘The inter- 

loper is the modern Roman who stands 

astonished at the wealth of ’Arry’s ward- 
robe and the resources of his vocabulary. 

We have in the Classics as true and 
unmistakable a portrait of him as was 
ever presented to us by his laureate, the 
inimitable Albert Chevalier. This may 
be news to many who deemed him at 
least original,—a product of the century 
that has departed. 

The early Victorian humorists marked 
him for their own. He was the man of 
the ““W” then, the quarry of Thackeray, 
the many-sided model of Leech, and the 
delight of Dickens. He travelled, “ six- 
pence all the vay to Vestminster.” 

Then for a period did he die away, 
only to rise again, aitchless and unashamed. 
Villikins became ’Arry, and his Dinah 
was now ’Arriet, and together they still 





So he repented of this life, 
And took Miss Butterfly to wife ; 
And where the Cabbages do grow 


They have a nice house in a row. 


Dion CLayton CALTHROP. 





50 B.C, 
EASSIE. 


journey at reduced rates from the Hangel 
at Hislington to disport themselves upon 
the ’Eath at ’Ampstead. 

‘Together, also, they fill a modest shelf 
at Mudie’s, whence they almost shcut to 
you their “ Wot oh” from between blatant 
covers. 

Yet the ’Arry of our modern cult has 
but reverted to his original, for it is as 
the juggler of the aspirate that we find 
him in the Classics. 

It is not as a butt of the cultured 
Horace, the witty Martial, or the fiery 
Juvenal that we first encounter this 
cockney of the Cesars. It is Caius 
Valerius Catullus, the stylist, seeking for 
some more impressionable target than the 
inconstant Lesbia or the unspeakable 
Gellius, who aims a shaft at this disturber 
of the euphonies : 


Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias. 
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Thus also our pre- 
sent-day ’Arry, who, 
if he does not say 
“ chommodious ” for 
commodious, is cer- 
tainly as fond of 
‘*hinsidious” as he 
is of ’Olloway or 
*Ighgate Harchway. 
Then proceeds the 
poet, with the pre- 
cision of a modern 
evolutionist : 
Credo, sic mater, sic 
Liber avonculus eius, 
Sic maternus avos dix- 
erat atque avia. 





worlds, to the de- 
light of those he 
leaves behind him. 








Cum subito adfertur 
nuntius horribilis, 
Ionios fluctus, post- 
quam illuc Arrius 

isset, 
Iam non Ionios esse, 
sed Hionios, 


The picture of the 
restless ’Arry going 
farther afield to 
spread his heresy of 
the aspirate is irre- 
sistible. 

Sir Richard Burton 











Arrius was not, there- 
fore, the first of his 
line, and that, we 
fear, is all that is 
known of him. There 
remains but the sad 
possibility that his solecisms were dealt 
with in many a verse that is lost or not 
yet come to light. 

It is wholly improbable that he was 
the Arrius whom Augustus honoured with 
his friendship, for this Arrius lived at 
Alexandria and was a philosopher. Could 
he have been the Arrius whom Horace 
mentions as the giver of a feast: 


the line.” 


‘*frumente quantum metet Africa” ? 


It is possible, for the dates fit in. What 
a crowd of thoughts the bare possibility 
conjures up! ‘The prototype of ’Arry 
and Sir Gorgius Midas rolled into one! 
Prodigious ! 

On the other hand, he may have been 
some pettifogging legislator for ever rising 
in the senate to ask of the State affairs in 
Hapulia or to inquire as to the defences 
of the Hadriatic. On account of what 
follows, this is the more likely theory. 

Rome suffers him for a period, and 
then comes relief and an entirely new 
version of ‘* Partant pour la Syrie.” 


HIloc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures. 

So ever does our own globe-trotting’Arry, 
the willing patron of new peace-disturb- 
ing railways, the intruder into halcyon 
solitudes, push forward to conquer new 


A Society NOTE. 


‘She has travelled considerably since she 
left the region of the Wash, frequently going 
from pole to pole and occasionally crossing 


has left a translation 
of this song of 
Catullus which is 
more than worth the 
quoting, as a speci- 
men of metrical 
“line for line” translation : 


Wont is Arrius say ‘‘ Chommodious” whenas 
** commodious ” 

Means he, and ‘‘insidious” aspirate ‘‘ hin- 
sidious.” 

What time flattering self he speaks with 
marvellous purity. sa 

Clamouring ‘‘ Hinsidious” loudly as ever he 
can. 

Deem I thus did his dame, and thus-wise Liber 
his uncle, 

Speak, and on_ spindle-side 
grandmother too. 

Restful reposed all ears when he 
into Syria, 

Hearing the self same words softly and smoothly 
pronounced, 

Nor any feared to hear such harshness uttered 
thereafter, 
Whenas a sudden 

news, 
Namely, th’ Ionian waves when Arrius thither 
had wended 
Were ‘‘ Ionian” no more—they had “ Hionian ” 
become. 


grandsire and 


was sent 


came message of horrible 


’Arry on the Hionian, 50 Bc, is 
staggering to one’s sense of the fitness 
of things. 

But in the evolution from prototype 
to ideal it is Pagett, M.P., and not Sir 
Gorgius Midas, that must be coupled 
with ’Arry in our thoughts, and therefore 
to Mr. Kipling and not to Mr. Punch we 
present the result of our researches. 

Eheu! But where is ’Arriet ? 








